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PREFACE 


Six  of  the  lectures  contained  in  this  volume — the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  »c%<en1h,  sixteenth  &nd  scvccilccnth — 
were  delivered  id  April  of  this  year  before  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arta  and  Sciences.  Brooklyn,  U,S*A.;  the 
two  first  were  composed  at  the  same  time,  and  n^re 
intended  to  be  introductoiy  to  the  course;  while  the 
substance  of  the  sixth,  together  with  tho  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  were  read  some  years  a^^o  to  the 
TfaoologicaJ  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
With  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected. 

The  lecturer  which  constittite  the  body  of  this 
work  are  mainly  e'^^y*  in  the  rcconsi  ruction  and 
history  of  religiouii  belief  The  importance  of 
the  problem  and  the  pfcasing  oced  of  its  sK>lutioa 
will  hardly  be  dtmted  by  any  one  who  reatiJMrA  the 
significance  of  the  unrest  and  confusion  of  ideas 
which  have  invaded  our  modem  life.  The  appeal 
to  external  authority  in  any  form  does  not  in  ouf 
day  carry  conviction  even  to  tbo^  who  make  it. 
Nothing  short  of  a  complete  revision  of  current  theo- 
logical idea--s  a^  I  am  convinced,  can  bring  permanent 
satisfaction    to    our    highly    reflective    age.     I    ha\-e 
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therefore  endeavoured  to  ^ct  forth,  as  simply  and  clearly 
AS  I  could,  the  conception  of  life  which  commends 
itself  to  my  own  mind  after  the  mo8t  careful  thought 

The  conditions  under  which  the  lecture*  were 
delivered  made  it  ncccssar>-  that  !  should  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  all  merely  technical  terms,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  not  assume  intimate  familiarily 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the  history  and 
problems  of  philosophy.  Convinced  a«  I  was  that 
the  theology  of  the  future  murt  Wikc  the  form  of  a 
philosophy  uf  religion,  it  was  therefore  Jmpos»;ib1e, 
in  writing  the  lectures,  to  avoid  a  certain  amount 
of  philosophical  exposition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^ 
I  should  have  defeated  the  object  I  had  at  heart, 
if  I  had  burricnwl  my  pape.*  with  an  exre<s  of 
historical  detail.  I  have  thcrcfure  tried  to  combme 
freedom  of  movement  with  deltniteness  of  thought. 

The  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  the 
past  has  been  partly  aided,  and  partly  hindered,  by  its 
inevitable  dc|>cndencc  upon  external  authority ;  and, 
thoLi^K  the  whole  principle  of  authority  waa  virtually 
overthrown  at  the  beftinmng  of  the  modem  world 
with  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  there  is 
Dow»  a*  there  always  has  1>ccn,  a  tendency  to  revive 
it,  whenever  a  r>ew  movement  of  the  secular  conscious- 
ness seems  to  threaten  the  enfecbtcment  or  extinction 
of  traditional  religious  beliefs.  In  this  way  we  may 
explain  such  ineffectual  attempts  to  deferd  an 
obsolete  point  of  view  as  that  of  Cardinal  Newman^ 
ajid  in  our  own  day  of  Mr.    Balfour  in  his  F<mntia(wns 
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oj  BelUf.  Therefore,  in  the  two  first  lectures  1 
h»ve  stated  my  rea^ions  for  dissatisfaction  with  ih« 
various  atteni|)its  which  have  been  mitde  to  ba» 
religion  upon  authority* 

Grmnting  that  rclif^ion  can  And  no  real  ujppoft  in 
extenul  authority,  wv  arc  obviously  under  compulsion 
eith<^T  to  abandon  all  systematic  Ihoujjht  in  this 
region,  or  to  rebuild  our  theological  beliefs  on  the 
basts  of  reuoa  I  have  tl>erefore  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  question,  in  a  gener;d  way,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures,  which  cofi.^i.Ht  of  an  exposition  of  the 
Critical  solutiun  of  tltc  problem  and  the  outline  of 
an  ldeati:4m  developed  out  of  it  by  a  firm  application 
of  the  principle  that  the  Hx>rld  is  rational  and  is  capable 
of  being  comprehended  by  us  in  virtue  of  the  rationality 
which  is  our  deepest  and  true-(;t  nature. 

Having  reached  this  point,  we  are  met  by  two 
opposite  pliilosophical  schools  of  tliought,  wliich  refuse 
to  accept  the  solution  of  the  problem  thus  advanced, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  what  they  mistakenly  regard  as 
that  solution.  In  the  fourth  lecture  will  be  found  my 
reasons  for  rejecting  both  of  these  views, — the  former 
because  it  virtually  aboHs1ie«  the  rationality  of  the 
whole,  the  latter  because  it  ignores  the  rationality 
of  the  parts. 

So  tar  the  discussion  has  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  a  philosophy  of  religion  is  poissible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  acti^'e  school  of  thinkers  who  are  averse 
to  any  philosophy  of  ntligion,  or  at  least  to  any  that 
claims  to  provide  more  thnn  a  working  conception  of  life. 
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This  b  the  topic  dealt  with  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Iccturci,  which  endeavour  to  show  that  Pn^fcssor 
James  is  led  by  his  method  to  over-aeecntuatc  the  per- 
sonal aspect  of  religion  and  to  fall  back  upon  an  empty 
''  sabliminal  consciousness "  while  Professor  Hamack 
mfslnterpi^ts  the  history  of  Christianity  by  a  mistaken 
identificalion  of  thought  with  abstract  reflection,  an 
identification  which  results  in  the  exclusion  of  religious 
experience  from  the  universal  law  of  all  experience. 

The  lecture?  which  immcHiately  follow,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  arc  critical  studies 
in  the  historical  evolution  of  religious  thought,  intended 
to  cover  its  main  movements,  and  to  show,  in  a 
concrete  way,  the  process  by  whidi  the  religious 
consciousness  has  been  gradually  purified  and  enriched. 
Incidentally  these  studies  may  he  taken  to  confirm 
the  view,  tacitly  or  cxprc^ly  maintained  in  the  whole 
Goarac  of  lectures*  that  philosophy  fs  a  systematic 
formulation  of  the  rational  principles  underlying  all 
experience,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  a  systematic 
formulation  of  the  single  rational  principle  which 
difTerentiates  itself  in  all  experience  and  makes  it  a 
coherent  whole,  not  a  thing   of  ahredft  and  pAtche«. 

This  idea  of  a  self-differenttating  principle,  which  is 
the  central  thought  of  the  whole  cour^se  of  lectures, 
is  the  special  topic  of  the  two  last,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  contrast  the  concrete  idea  of 
God,  a)  the  culmination  of  the  whole  enquiry,  with  the 
one-^ided  fletermination  of  His  nature  characteristic 
of    Agnosticism,    Mysticism    and    Pantheism,   and    to 
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show  the  bearing  of  the  idea  thus  reached  upon  the 
interpretation  of  nature  and  of  human  life. 

My  obligations  to  Dr  Edward  Caird,  late  Master 
of  Balliol,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  or  express. 
In  the  two  last  lectures  especiatty  I  am  very  greatly 
indebted  to  his  Evoiutwn  of  Theology  in  the  Greek 
Philosophers^  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  his  Evolution  of 
Religion.  For  the  use  made  of  the  material  which 
he  has  supplied  I  am  of  course  alone  responsible. 
I  have  also  found  an  article  by  Professor  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  in  Mind  for  July,  igo6,  on  "The  New 
Realism  and  the  Old  Idealism"  of  g^at  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  Lecture  Fifth.  Of  the  books 
on  Philo,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  I  owe  most 
to  Dr,  Drummond's  Phtlo-Judaeus^  Maier^s  Des 
Juden  Philo  Buch  von  der  Weltschopfung^  and  Jowett's 
St  Paul's  Epistles.  Professor  Harnack's  Lehrbuch 
der  Dogntengeschichte^  Fliigers  Mani^  seine  Lehre  und 
seine  Sckriften,  Domer's  Augustinus,  and  Nouirisson's 
La  Philosopkie  de  Saint  Augustin  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me  in  dealing  with  Augustine  and  his 
relations  to  Manichaeism  and  Neoplatonism.  In  the 
statement  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  I 
have  found  Stockl's  Geschichte  der  Philosopkie  des 
Mitteialters  an  invaluable  guide.  To  my  colleague. 
Professor  John  Macnaughton,  recent  Croall  Lecturer, 
1  owe  the  improvement  of  several  passages  in  the 
translations  from  Philo,  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
I    am    enabled    to  include   the    lecture   on   **  Leibnitz 
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and  Protestant  Theology,"  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  New  World.  To  the  other  works  cited  ia 
the  Notes  1  am  more  or  less  indebted,  while  various 
articles  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  have  served  as  an 
index  of  current  theological  thought  I  hope  that  the 
somewhat  full  analysis  of  the  Contents  may  be  usefuL 

Queen's  University, 

Canada,  ztth  October^  1907- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   BASTS  OF   HELIGION 


tfao3«  who  hear  mc,  and  my  only  defence  must  be 
thftt  which  Amtotlc  urged  in  cxplanatioa  of  his  attack 
upon  Plato,  that  truth  must  be  held  dearer  than 
friendship,  [f  only  vre  are  resolved  to  know  the  truth, 
even  if  that  should  compel  U5  to  abandon  or  modify 
opinians  that  wc  ha\'e  long  held  to  be  beyond  dispute, 
H  docs  not  sccnn  anrcasonablc  to  hope  that  wc  may 
at  lea^t  come  to  a  f^cncral  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  greatest  of  all  intcrcsta,  the  interest  of  our  religious 
life.  Though  the  problems  dealt  with  ia  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  are  in  one  sense  harder  of  solution 
than  ever  before^  in  another  sense  their  solution  was 
never  more  simple.  Their  solution  is  harder^  because 
of  the  very  intensity  with  which  men  now  throw 
themselves  into  some  special  pursuit,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  they  experience  in  estimating  tho 
claims  of  other  pursuits  ;  it  is  easier,  because,  by  the 
inevitable  progress  of  science  and  historical  criticism, 
the  dogmatic  attitude  of  an  earlier  age  has  been 
superseded,  or  at  least  modified,  and  thus  the  com- 
batants are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  for  the 
coDttruction  of  a  more  comprehensive  doctrine.  1 
propose,  then,  to  asU  wh;it  conclusions  may  be 
reached  by  a  careful  and  impartial  intetpretation  of 
the  facts  of  religious  experience.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  this  programme^  it  will  be  advisable  to 
pass  in  review  various  typical  ways  of  conceiving  the 
world,  with  the  object  of  determining  how  far  they 
can  be  regarded  an  satisfactory.  In  examininj^  the.se 
vlew?«  I  hope  to  avoid  the  merely  polemical  spirit,  a 
spirit  which  is  fatal  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  to 
have  a  single  eye  for  whatever  of  permanent  value 
they  contain.  No  doubt  I  might  have  ignored  all 
the  views  which  t  am  unable  to  accept  in  their 
intc^ity,  and  simply  set  forth  what  I  conceive  to  bft 
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a  tmc  [jhtlDsophy  of  religion.  But,  though  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  method,  tt  seems  to  mc  to 
have  two  main  defects :  in  the  fintt  place,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  come  home  to  thote  who  ha^'e  been 
accustomed  to  hold  a  diflferent  set  of  beliefs ;  and, 
in  the  Accotid  place,  it  ignores  the  important  tnitli. 
that  the  value  of  philosophy  in  all  cases,  and  especi- 
ally the  value  of  the  philosophy  of  rdigion.  lies  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  in  gh'ing  to  the 
various  elements  of  truth  their  due  wcif^t.  snd.  on 
the  other  hand,  in  biir^ing  them  together  in  a  more 
comprehensive  whole 

What  is  religion?  However  this  question  may  be 
answered,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  religion 
contains  three  elements,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  but  which  yet  are  inseparable.  In 
the  first  place,  religion  is  not  a  mere  theor>'.  but  a  » 
life:  it  is  a  living  personal  expression  of  what  is 
bdieved  to  be  the  highest  form^of  activity  of  which 
a  man  is  capable.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
this  distinctive  note  of  the  religious  consciousness  is 
oceewarily  in  contradiction  with  the  co^cxistence  in 
the  same  individual  of  a  theory  or  system  of  religion ; 
all  that  need  be  held  is,  that,  whether  such  a  tbeor>' 
is  constructed  or  not,  at  least  there  must  be  a  direct 
and  effective  consciousness  which  in  some  way  trans- 
forms a  man's  whole  nature.  In  the  seccnd  place, 
rel^ion  implies  a  belief  in  something  higher  than  any 
grvcn  object  of  sense,  and  higher  than  any  finite 
stibjecL  Whether  this  belief  i^  ultimately  justiRabto, 
or  has  no  higher  guarantee  than  its  power  of  lifting 
the  life  of  the  individual  to  a  higher  plane,  I  do  not 
at  present  enquire;  but  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  belief  in  something  that 
may  be  called  divine,  the  whole  influence  of  religion 
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would  be  gone.  No  man  can  look  on  the  world  with 
"other  latter  eyes,"  or  present:  his  enttkusiHsm  fur 
higher  things,  after  his  faith  in  the  divine  has  been 
destroyed.  Lastly,  rcli^on  expresses  itself  in  certain 
pcculidi  acts,  sometimes  called  religious,  aiid  th»e 
acts,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  claimed,  arc  at 
tca^t  of  scrh'icc  as  the  external  signs  or  symbols  of 
religious  cmotio:i,  even  if  they  arc  not,  as  ^oftie 
contend,  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  vitality 
of  the  rcHgiou»  lift  Religion,  then,  to  sum  up,  is 
at  once  a  JUc^  a  creed,  and   a   ritual 

Now,  whHc  it  willtc  generally,  if  not  universally, 
conceded,  that  all  three  elements  arc  essential  to 
religion  in  its  complctcncse,  there  may  be  very  great 
vanadon  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
each.  To  one  who  regards  religion  mainly  as  a  life, 
crcad  and  ri ^a  1  w  J I  \  »a turaj  \y  seem  of  very  iulwrdinate 
value;  and  he  cnay  f»'en  go  &o  lar  as  to  say  that 
any  definitely  tormulated  ereed  is  not  only  unessential, 
but  ifi  positively  prejudTcial  to  the  fulness  s.n6  vitality 
of  the  religious  life ;  while  to  "♦"^i  he  will  eithof 
be  indifferent,  or  will  seek  to  reduce  it  to  its  barest 
and  simplest  form.  The  disjike  oj  By«itein  is  show'n 
in  many  ways,  ranging  from  the  contention  that  the 
truths  of  religion  may  be  ail  summed  up  in  the 
^^aiherhood  of  G<td  and  the  Son-diip  of  man,  to  the 
deniaLofall  nbjertjye  jmtfx^an j.^,thc^  substitution  of 
flpjf  belief  that  gfves  satisfactionto  the_iii5mdual 
who  holds  it ;  5«fr~wliktcver  lorm  it  assumes,  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  mode  of  thought,  that  it  views 
religion  almost  entirely  as  the  direct  and  spontanenuirV^ 
expression  of  the  spirit. 

Very  different  iJt  the  conception  of  religion  held  by 
those  who  attach  most  importarce  to  the  content  of 
faith.     For  them  religion   is   no  doubt   a   life,   but   it 
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a  life  nouridicd  ^n^  f'^ajri'i^  yh^i'^^'i  which  arc 
ndjiinenUlIy "tnic.  No  belieiTwTHey'lSnlend.  can 
ve  a  permanent  bflu<:ncc  upon  a  rational  beJiig 
wjiich  docs  not  correspond  lo  the  actual  nature  of 
things.  The  bare  suggestion  that  its  value  is  based 
upon,  or  at  least  is  to  be  decided  purely  by,  its 
influence  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  individuairt' 
seems  to  them  preposterouA  and  immoral.  What 
right,  Uiey  ask.  has  -my  one  to  believe  what  cannot 
tfi  some  way  be  prov*ed  to  be  in  harmony  vdth  Che 
timate  nature  of  things?  <ind  how  can  the  belief 
what  is  false  by  any  por>sibi]]ty  minister  to  the 
h^her  life,  unless  truth  and  goodness  are  in  hopeless 
disharmony  with  each  other?  To  minds  of  this  type, 
thcxcforc,  a  clearly  formulated  system  of  ideas  is  a 
necessity.  They  do  not  deny  that  religion  is  personal, 
but  they  maintain  that  unless  the  beliefs  of  the 
individual  are  true,  his  life  will  not  be  that  to  which^' 
man  is  fitted,  and  tvas  meant,  to  attaia  Agreeing 
in  this  general  contention,  representatives  of  this  view 
of  reli^on  may  yet  diAer  fundamentally  in  regard  to 
the  foundation  of  religious  belief;  some  appealing! 
to  the  authority  of  a  church,  or  of  scripture,  others  tof 
the  sdf' evidencing  power  of  reason.  In  Che  one  case, 
religious  truth  is  conceived  to  be  formulated  in  a 
definite  creed  or  collectiodi  of  dogmas,  in  the  other 
to  consist  in  a  science  or  philo:k)phy  of  religion. 

Still  another  attitude  towards  religion  is  assumed  j  ^> 
by  those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  rites  antfr  \_i_ 
ceremonies  in  ivhkh  religion  is  outwardly  expressed.  I 
The  representatives  of  this  view  do  not  deny  that  I 
their  tendenc>'  is  to  identify  the  religious  life  with  / 
the  performance  of  so-c-Uted  '*  religious "  acts,  and  to  J 
value  the  creed  Jess  in  itself  than  as  the  authoritative  I 
coDSdttrtion  imposed  by  the  Churdi. 
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In  tbc5C  IcctLtrcs  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
thi5  last  type  of  thought  It  seems  enough  to  say, 
that  whatever  value  may  be  ascribed  to  ntual,  there 
can  be  do  vital  religion  which  docs  not  express  itself^ 
io  a  Ufc,  or  which  cannot  be  formulated  in  a  definite 
system  of  idcaa.  Nor  would  any  high-minded  saccr- 
dotalist  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  *'  pure 
ritual  and  undciiled  is  to  visit  the  fathcrtc:^^  and 
widows  in  their  Affliction,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  the  world/'  though  he  might  add  that 
it  also  included  the  performance  of  the  religious  acts 
^K.  enjoined    by   the    Church.      There   remain    to  be    con- 

Cy^  sidercd  the  other  jwq  types  of  thought:  that  which 
attaches  predomiaant  itnpof^tncc  lo  religion  as  a  Ijfc, 
and  tends  to"  mMmlgg  the  vaJue^of  3ortrine,  and 
that  which  insists  upon  the  supreme  importance  of 
troc  belpef  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
lattgTi  and  first  of  all  with  the  view  which  bases  the 
Iruth  of  religious  beliefs  upon  the  aiilhonty  of  a 
particular  Church.  The  special  form  of  this  doctrine 
which  I  propose  to  consider  Is  that  which  was  first 
clearly  expressed  by  CardinaLJJ*tvman,  and  has  since 
been  endorsed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  :ind 
enlightened  exponents  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  it 
is  practically  accepted  by  all  those  representatives  of 
other  churches,  who  Keek  to  base  the  doctrines  of 
religion  on  authority,  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
determine  the  element  of  truth  which  is  contained 
in  the  appeal  to  an  authority  other  than  that  of 
the   individual   consciousness. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the 
New  Testament,  i«  not  as  yet  a  syst<rm  of  doctrine, 
though  no  doubt  in  the  epistles  of  St  I*aul  and  in 
the    fourth    Gospel    the    beginning    of   the   reflective 
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process  is  already  apparent  When  we  coruider,  ho«r- 
e\'er,  that  this  reflective  process  wms  essentxAl  to  the 
liberaticn  of  the  principle  of  Chriftiimjty  fn>m  the 
acddejits  of  ilA  Jevith  odgin  »nd  to  its  Xiiumpti 
over  the  pagan  conception  of  Ufe  to  which  it  was 
opposed,  wc  can  hsni\y  accept  the  view  of  Rcnad 
and  tytbcxs,  that  the  transition  from  its  first  intuhivc 
fans  to  its  later  reflective  form  was  an  Inevitable 
but  melancholy  de^radatiocL  What  leads  these  wnters 
to  look  at  all  systematic  thought  aboot  religion  as 
doii^  violence  to  its  ordinal  simplkity  and  power 
if  mainly  a  conftision  between  dogma,  in  tbc  aense 
of  a  number  of  propositions  based  upon  exterrul 
authority,  and  a  reawned  doctrine  which  claims  no 
other  sufsport  than  its  own  inherent  truth.  But  these 
two  forms  of  reflection  are  widely  different  ftxwi  each 
other.  In  the  former,  the  assumption  is  \'irtually 
made  that  truth  is  not  self^c^idcncing.  but  dcpcruls  for 
its  validity  upon  the  attestation  of  an  external  witness ; 
while  the  latter  claims  to  be  but  the  explicit  formu- 
lation of  the  mticnal  system  already  implicit  in  the 
intuition  of  iu  founder  That  the  rbe  of  dogma 
vTts  inevitable  becomes  apparent  when  we  consUcr 
the  antagonists  that  Christianity  had  to  meet  and 
I  overcome:  The  carJy  community  of  Christiaa-*  *oon 
I       cont^ned  among  its  members  men  whose  minds  bad 

(been  nourished  on  Greek  philosophy  ;  and  for  such  OMn 
It  wai  a  simple  necessity  to  reconcile  their  ^ib  with 
their  intelligence.  The  fourth  Gospel,  by  rcprtsentlnK 
Christ  as  tbc  Eternal  Word,  which  )-et  manifested 
Itscif  in  an  ordinary  human  life^  ga\'e  rise  to  a  problem 
wUdi  could  only  be  solved  for  the  intellect  by  the 
tadaptatlon  of  ideas  borrowed  from  Greek  (^ukKiopliy 
VO  the  content  of  Christian  faith ;  and  there  was  a 
certain   warn  of  harmony  between  the  form  and  the 
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matter  to  which  it  was  applied,  that  itttiiltcH  in  the 
conversion  of  the  large  intuitions  of  primitive  ChriM- 
tianity  into  "mysteries";  which  ro  doubt  prc^^rved 
the  variGUS  elements  of  the  original  intuition,  but  at 
the  «&ame  time  hekl  them  together  in  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  irechanical  way.  Moreover^  a  certain 
amotuit  of  dogma  wa,s  re({iiired  to  «erve  a«  the 
unifying  principle*  of  a  society  which  found  its-elf  in 
an  alien  world,  and  which  yet  claimed  to  regulate 
thr  lives  of  men  in  their  whole  compass;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  society  was  necessary  to  give 
authority  to  the  dogmas.  As  a  natural  result  we 
find  in  the  fourth  centuiy  a  complete  system  of 
doctrine,  implicit  belief  in  which  was  held  by  the 
Church  to  be  essential  to  salvation.  The  dogma, 
as  it  was  held,  expressed  mainly  what  was  contained 
in  scripture,  but  the  truth  of  scripture  had  itself  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  "  Ego 
v^fG  evangiHio  n^n  creArtmy  says  Augustine,  "  nisi 
me  KathGiiioe  fccUsiat  iommn'irei  auctoritas!^  And 
indeed  this  view  was  inevitable,  for  when  the  original 
^i^^.^'Hntuition  was  no  longer  experienced  in  its  over* 
fc^*^  whelming  power  and  vividness,  and  as  yet  an  irdirect 
path  back  to  it  had  not  been  found  throug:h  free 
and  untrammelled  speculation,  the  truth  half  hidden 
En  dogma  must  for  the  time  cither  get  its  support 
from  external  authority  or  be  lost  to  the  world. 

This  glance  at  the  origin  of  Christian  dc^i^a  may 
pertiaps  enable  us  to  realize  the  form  in  which  the 
principle  of  authority  fir^t  presents  itself.  That  form 
IS  as  yet  narvc  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  assum^ 
that  the  Church  is  but  the  divinely  appointed 
instrument  for  the  simple  tran=jmission  of  "the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints/'  No  doubt  conceptions 
borrowed    from    Greek    pbitosopby    are    freely    used. 
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but  it  15  assunicd  that  tlicff'  ^paiiaooc  m  ^^^^  rrurij* 
of  religioD  in  do  way  adects  t£De=r  ^cnsc  Xje 
pnndple  of  aatbocity,  ho^evOp  obiricii^T  ■^^wi'^ 
modification,  if  it  is  atiQ  to  be  nsainaiixd  gr^r 
Dineteen  centuries  of  progics.  Morr  cacticsiaciv.  ic 
must  be  brou^t  into  hannoav  with  :ze  3cz.  ±ac 
not  onl)'  secular  kooried^  bat  tf:e  cozmad  ^  re 
Church  themselves,  have  imdeirgooe  ceveioGCiBtc.  The 
6rst  thinker  to  recognize  the  aocc^ty  -c  rszcizcfiic^ 
the  prepress  of  theology  with  the  princfpte  jC  a;i''riix^> 
was  Cardinal  Newman,  who,  in  ht:5  ^rrioas  -^  F^-fgj  :iii 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^'  9C:T^txed  a 
view  which  with  a  certain  modftcatjoo  is  sdZ  reiaed 
upon  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  gnpfi'-gg 
Church,  and  indeed  by  all  theofcigians  vhc  beraev? 
at  once  in  authority  and  progress. 

The  Bible,  as  Newman  pcnnts  out.  b  acfcher  ti^ 
repository  of  a  definite  s>'5tem  of  doctrines,  nor  coes  it 
contain  a  single  unchanging  set  of  ideas.  The  tenner 
supposition  Is  due  to  the  natural  but  indefeo^bie 
tendency  to  read  into  the  words  of  scripcuFc  a  meacir^ 
which  they  do  not  really  bear,  and  the  latter  to 
^orance  of  development  within  the  Bible  it=cif 
through  the  prof^ets  to  Jesus,  whose  words  are  in 
their  turn  developed  by  the  Apostles.  No  doubt 
"the  whole  truth,  or  lai^e  portions  of  it.  are  told, 
yet  only  in  their  rudiments,  or  in  miniature ;  and 
they  are  expanded  and  finished  in  their  parts  as  the 
course  of  revelation  proceeds."  Nor  can  it  be  held 
that  this  process  of  expansion  and  completion  ends 
with  the  apostles  ;  for  "  in  the  apostolic  teaching,  no 
historical  point  can  be  found  at  which  the  growth 
of  doctrine  ceased."  ^ 

What,    then,   is    d<^ma?     (i)  It    is    the    reflective 

1  Cf.  M«]lone's  Ltaders  tr/^/iigwus  TiMmghi,  pp.  64-67. 
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rormulation  of  faitK     Certainly  dogma  docs  not  pro- 

tduce  fftith,  but  the  content  of  faith  h  exprrfi^cd  in 
dogma.  And  by  "faith"  must  be  undentood, not  merely 
an  eniotron^  but  alfio  an  Intellectual  comprehc-naion 
of  the  object  to  which  it  ts  directed  Faith,  as  we 
may  say,  i^  a  passionate  belief  that  ChriMianity  h  a 
true  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God,  (2)  As  dogma 
ifi  merely  the  intellectual  formulation  of  what  i« 
contained  in  faith,  'Mhc  formulated  dogmas  are  not 
es^ntial  to  the  genuineness  or  perfection  of  rcligionr"^' 
or  religious  belief."  (3)  There  is  another  characteristic 
or  dogma  upon  which  Newman  insists :  it  is  not  a 
complete  expression  of  faifh,  but  only  a  "  symbol " 
or  "sign''  of  it  (4)  But.  while  do^ma  Is  raereiy 
the  abstract  formulation  of  faith — while  it  is,  therefore, 
neither  essential  to  the  perfection  of  faith  nor  a 
complete  expression  of  all  that  is  contained  in  faith — 
it  yet  is  a  means,  and  indeed  an  indispensable  means, 
of  prc5C[,£iL::  -nid  perpetuating  faith.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  wouIJ  be  a  mistake  to  contrast  faith  as 
perfect  with  do^ma  a^  Impcrrect;  for  just  as  dogma 
is  an  inadequate  expression  of  faith,  so  faith  itsdfV^ 
is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  ultimate  truth*  A 
rdigious  idea  corresponds  to  its  object  a»  ectype  to 
archct>'pc  Faith  holds  God  to  be  eternal,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  omnipresent :  but  all  these  predicates  arc 
but  our  poor  human  substitutes  for  the  Divine  \-critics — 
''metaphors"  or  "symbols"  employed  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  and  indeed  incomprehensible,  approxima- 
tions to  a  truth  which  is  for  ever  beyond  our  reach.^ 
The  bare  outline  just  given  of  Newman's  theory 
of  Development  is  sufficient  to  show  the  originality, 
and   in  a  certain  sense  the  comprehensiveness,  of  his 

*Ct  Dv.  Wilfrid  W«rd'>  onldc  on  "Newun  and  S^Utlcr,"  Itt  the 
/^trM^jfy  AVt.4>tv  fnor  M»r.  t^t. 
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thouj^ht  Like  all  the  higher  mmds  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  Instinctively  seeks  for  a  principle  of 
recondliation  which  shall  liFt  us  above  »uch  abstract 
opposEtes  as  faith  and  doctrine,  revelation  and  reason, 
eternal  truth  and  human  fallibtlity ;  and  the  lever 
which  he  employfi  is  that  distinctiv-e  idea  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of  development  How 
far,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  ha*  given  us  a 
solution  that  wc  can  accept  without  reservation  ? 

The  conception  of  development  which  Newman 
applies  in  explanation  of  the  relation  between  the 
original  "dcpoait  of  faith/'  as  he  calls  it,  and  the 
pfoeess  by  which  it  has  been  gradually  transformed, 
seems  to  me  to  be  inadequate.  What  he  means  by 
"development**  t8  something  analogous  to  its  older 
biological  um,  in  which  it  was  employed  to  designate 
a  theory  of  preformation,  according  to  vt'hich  the 
giowth  of  a  living  being  is  "  iimply  a  process 
of  enlarging  and  filling  out  a  miniature  organism, 
actual  but  invisible,  because  too  inconspicuous,"*  as 
distinguished  from  a  genuine  evolution  of  new  organic 
forms-  Such  a  view  is  no  more  tenable  in  the  realm 
of  ideas  than  in  the  sphere  of  organic  nature.  The 
transition  from  the  ort^nal  intuition  to  dogma  is 
not  a  mere  expansion  of  what  already  exists  "in 
miniature,"  to  use  Newman's  own  phraic  ;  it  is  the 
transfonnation  of  a  principle  into  a  form  which  is, 
at  least  reflectively,  more  specific  and  more  complex 
than  the  germ  from  which  it  is  de\x:lopc<L  This 
defect  in  Newman's  conception  of  development  would 
now,  as  i  think,  be  admitted  by  his  recent  followers,, 
who  maintain  that  there  is  a  genuine  development 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Divine,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible 
Itself,  and  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  as  evolved  from 
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the  Apostolic  teaching,  that  tcachmg  being  it^T  ft 
development  of  the  Icuching  of  Jcsti;?,  And  not  only 
docs  Newman's  contention^  that  there  is  no  break  in 
the  oontinuiiy  of  religious  \l(c  and  thought,  anticipate 
in  a  way  the  course  of  the  beat  recent  thought,  but 
his  aaaertton  that  faith  Includes  an  intellectual,  as 
well  as  an  emotional  element,  U  of  great  importamre 
ai  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  rc^rd  religion  nc  purely  «ubjccti\'e,  and  to  deny 
that  it  is  ba«ed  upon  univen:;^!  principles  which  can 
be  ju^ti^cd  at  the  bar  of  reanon.  In  protecting  by 
anticipation  against  this  view — a  view  which  is  at 
bottom  sceptical  of  all  truth — Newman  did  valuable 
nnHce  in  the  cause  of  a  rational  faith.  When  religion 
Is  aoiptied  of  its  inteliectual  element,  and  reduced  to 
an  inarticulate  feeling,  notlitng  can  &ave  it  from  final 
extinction.  For,  feeling  a*  ^uch- — ^feeling  conceived 
in  !(r[);ir;ition  from  every  object — is  a  pure  Action, 
to  which  no  real  experience  corresponds,  and  which 
only  w*cms  (o  exi^t  becauise  it  is  unwittingly  invested 
with  a  rational  clement  to  which  it  has  no  rightful 
claim.  Even  Schlcicrmacher,  who  tended  to  eliminate 
its  intellectual  constituent,  after  d^Rning  religion  aa 
a  ^  feeling  of  absolute  cieperdence/'  goe*  on  to  identify 
^this  "leding"  with  "the  con^ioitsne^  of  God."  In 
truth,  if  we  eliminates  the  reference  to  a  Rting  higher 
than  self,  all  that  is  characteristic  of  religion  vanishes 
away ;  for  a  feeling  vdiich  admits  of  no  further 
definition  has  no  meaning  for  human  life,  and  in 
fact  no  habitation  anywhere  but  in  the  confu-sed 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Religion,  as  Newman 
rightly  maintainft,  jnvc^ves  more  than  mere  feeling. 
If  we  speak  of  it  an  feeling  at  all.  we  must  add  that 
it  15  the  feeling  of  a  rational  being,  who  rocognUes 
his  own  finitudc  in  contrast  and  relation  to  an  Infinite 
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Bring.  WTiat  bai  led  to  the  supposition  that  religion 
to  pcirely  a  matter  of  feeling  b  the  familiar  expcncnce 
that  it  exists,  and  not  infrequently  exists  in  great 
strength  and  purity,  in  those  who  are  unaUe  to 
1  analyze  their  belief,  ard  set  forth  its  constituent 
\  dcoients  in  rc6cctivc  form.  But  the  abdence  of 
reflection  is  not  the  same  thing  a*  ihe  undiridcd 
sway  of  reeling-  The  religiooH  coosciousnew  involves 
the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  thouf^h  that  klea  may  not 
be  made  an  explicit  and  separate  ob>ect  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  if  that  idea  were  not  pre^scnt  a^  an 
infofming  spirit,  fnvtnf;  meaning  and  direction  to 
feith,  the  feeling  of  absolute  rest  in  the  Eternal,  which 
is  one  of  its  marks,  would   be  inexplicable. 

Ncu-man  is  therefore  right  as  I  believe,  in  main-  a  ft 
tainin^  that  the  reltgioas  consciousness  contains  an^''n[ 
intellectual  or  rational  element     And  he  is  also  right,  ' 

I  think,  in  affirming  that  this  consciousness  is  not 
createc!  by  dc^ma.  More  hesitatpon  will  be  felt  in 
admitting  that  the  genuineness  ami  perfection  of  religion 
is  entirely  indejiendent  of  formulated  dogmas.  Since 
\faith  precedes  and  is  the  condition  of  dogma,  obviously 
It  cannot  depend  for  its  existence  upon  dogma ;  but 
it  hardly  folloivs  that  the  development  of  faith  into 
doctrine  in  no  way  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
faith,  ITie  formulation  by  reason  of  what  is  implicit  1 
in  religious  intuition  is  not  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  | 
it  is  an  instance  of  a  universal  taw  of  the  human  ' 
mind*  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  dcvxlopment 
of  the  religious  consciousness  Only  by  formulating 
bis  faith,  and  setting  its  contents  clearly  before  his 
mind,  does  man  come  to  understand  what  it  really 
involves;  only  thu-i  does  he  learn  to  eliminate  the 
accidental  and  self-contradictory  ingredients  that 
weaken     its    power    and     to    liberate    it    from    its 
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sensuous  And  unspiritual  setting.  In  this  way 
ChristianJly.  at  first  swathed  in  the  gartneiits  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  was  ptirilied  and  unJver- 
saliied  ;  and  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on 
Id  modern  times,  by  which  it  ha5  been  stripped  of 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  application 
to  it  of  forms  of  thought  borrowed  from  the  later 
Greek  philosophy  and  by  the  conRnemcnt  of  its  free 
1 5(»rit  in  the  bonds  of  medieval  dualism.  Thus  the 
ptimitive  faith,  though  it  contained  a  principle  that, 
as  I  believe,  can  never  die — the  principle  that  only 
in  unity  with  the  Infinite  can  man  realize  himself — 
has  come  to  an  ei^er  clearer  comprehension  of  its 
true  self.  By  disengaging  the  principle  which  operates 
in  simple  f&ith,  it  i;*  seen  to  have  a  wider  and  more 
intimate  application,  a*  when,  to  borrow  the  imagery 
of  Goethe's  fairy-talc,  the  shepherd's  hut  has  expanded 
into  the  temple  of  humanity  by  the  ever  clearer  realiza^ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  love  of  one's  neighbour.  It 
cannot  therefore  l>e  said  tha:  the  process  of  formulating 
faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  perfection  ;  for  that 
process  does  minister  to  its  perfection  by  rcvi:aling  it 
to  itself  W^e  may  say  of  it  what  Shakespeare  says 
of  the  eye : 

"Nor  doth  the  eyt  it«lf 

That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  intclf; 

Nol  Koing  itom  itself  i   but  ej-e  lo  «vc  opposed 

Sa]ut«fi  each  oihct  with  c4ch  other's  fbrm. 

For  speculation  turns  not  to  iuclf, 
'  Till  it  bath  travelled  and  i»  mirrored  there, 

Where  it  may  see  itsdt"* 

No  doubt  the  development  of  faith  comes  largely 
threap  the  Influence  of  men  of  religious  genius,  who 
raise    it    to  a   higher   potency ;    but   even    here   the 

^  Tr»i'^s  and  Cftisi^,  ut  ai„  scene  iiL,  tL  tor-iii- 
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mforTTTtilation  of  faitli  h  an  mdispen^ble  clement  in 
its  dcrelopment.  What  Newman  was  ntainly  thinking; 
of,  when  he  dcclaTc<l  that  faith  is  indepewl^nt  of 
dogma,  was  no  doubt  the  undeniab'^e  fact,  that  the 
individual  man  docs  not  cease  to  be  religious  because 
he  does  not,  and  perhaps  cannot  express  hb  faith 
In  definite  pn^posftions.  But.  tnic  25  thts  is.  it  by 
no  means  shows  that  (kith  b  not  cnncbed  by  the 
process  in  which  it  is  brought  to  a  rcdective  cooscioos- 
ncs5  of  its  own  principle  "  No  man  li^'cth  to  himself, 
no  man  dieth  to  himself:  and,  though  this  or  that 
man  may  live  in  a  faith  whnch  be  cannot  make 
articulate,  it  roust  be  remembered  that  he  habitually 
dwells  in  an  atmosphere  of  ideas  ^prepared  for  "SS^ 
by  the  toil  ofJiis  fellows,  not  excluding  thoae  who 
have  provided  him,  without  effort  oo  his  part  with 
an  inslniment  of  reason  in  the  very  words  he  uses 
to  express  what  otherwise  would  be  inexpressible. 

Newman,  however,  tells  us  that  aAer  all  do^roa  is 
not  really  an  expression  of  faith,  but  merely  a  "  symbol" 
cf  what  cannot  bs  expressed.  What  he  seems  to  mean 
is,  that  there  is  a  fulness  and  concreteness  in  the  imme- 
diate religious  con5ciousncs5  wbkrh  defies  all  attempu 
at  embodiment  in  abstract  propositions.  And  no  doubt 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  fatal  to  identify  religion  and 
theology,  for  such  an  identification  will  either  dfrstroy 
the  warm  and  breathing  intensity  of  faith,  substituting 
a  creed  for  a  life,  or  it  will  convert  a  system  of  oon- 
ceptions  into  a  vague  and  Ql-defined  mass  of  feelii^s, 
impulses,  and  images.  Religion  and  theology  hare 
each  their  own  form  and  their  own  law.  and  nothing 
but  confusion  can  result  from  fusing  together  things 
so  disparate  in  their  nature.  The  perfection  of  religion  1 
consists  in  complete  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in 
the  Eternal,  the  perfection  of  theology  in  the  complete 
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comprehension  of  the  EtemrtI  by  the  intdlect ;  and, 
llthough,  in  the  wide  sense,  reli^on  is  the  source  from 
which  theology  must  draw  its  content,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a  religion  which  never  rises  to  sclf-consdous- 
ncss  in  a  theology  will  soon  have  no  content  from 
which  theolog>-  can  draw.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
thcolc^  is  merely'  the  symbol  of  a  reality  contained 
only  in  religion,  if  this  niean$  that  religion  has  aivealth 
of  content  ivhich  escapes  formulation.  In  the  sense 
already  stated,  theolo^  cannot  comprehend  religion 
without  becoming  identical  with  it,  and  that  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  both ;  but  this  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  view,  that  theology  may  bring 
to  explicit  consciousness  t\\G  principle  of  which  rclipion 
is  the  personal  consciousness.  The  notion  that  theolo^ 
is  merely  symbolic  seems  to  mc  to  rest  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  thought  0|jeratesi  with  mere  abstrac- 
tions, whereas  it  really  works  with  conceptions,  which 
are  ultimately  distinctions  within  a  single  principle  that 
admits  of  infinite  applications. 

So  far  from  taking  this  view  of  thought,  Newman 
goes  on  to  maintain  thiat,  just  as  dogma  is  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  faith,  so  faith  is  itself  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  the  apprehension  of  ultimate  truth.     And 
here,  perhaps,  we  come  clearly  in  si^l  of  the  funda- 
mental assumption  which  underlies  the  whole  of  New- 
man's reasoning,  and  indeed  of  the  reasoning  of  all  who 
ultimately  fall  back  upon  authority.     If  the  faith  of  the 
\  individual  is  veritably  life  in  the  Eternal,  there  is  no 
^  reason  to  seek  for  any  iertiufti  quid  to  unite  man  and 
,  God  ;  for  they  are,  on  that  sup|x>*ition.  already  united. 
But  if  faith  is  after  all  merely  the  aspirations  of  a  weak 
and  fallible  mortal  after  an   Infinite   to  which  he  can 
never  reach,  it    is   necessary    to    find    some    external 
medium   by   which   the   finite    and    infinite   may    bo 
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]t  lo^cthcr.  That  medium  Newman  finds  In 
aatfiority  of  ;hc  Churdi,  just  us  otbers  have  fr>und 
It  in  a  iny^ical  ItKuiUon,  or  In  some  form  of  tnind 
<^ffereitt  fruin  oui_MJi[jary  a>n*rFi>u«Tc5i!  rn  relcmng 
iheview  oTScwman  lo  his  hidden  a^jumption  of  the 
Church  as  «Ln  external  authority  necessary  to  hdp  out 
the  treaknc^  of  faith,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  in  any 
vaj'  tam^jcrcd  with  tltc  facts  as  he  read  Chcai  \  but  only 
seeing  them  w>  he  did,  no  other  solution  itcemcd 
lo  him  open.  Newman  aaw.  tu  every  devout  mind 
must  ACC,  that  it  is  tni|M>?jtih)e  to  compxeliend  the 
ofinUc  in  all  it^  fulness  and  ixrrfection,  while  we  yel 
muat  in  wtne  »cn?ic  know  the  Infinite,  or  we  are  for 
ever  rihut  out  from  reality  and  truth.  ''  Who  cau  by 
searching  find  out  God,  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  pcrfcciJon  ?"  Tins  difficulty  l>c  tried  lo  solve  by 
isdnguishing  between  the  "symbols"  «e  employ  to 
xprcss  the  truth,  and  the  "  truth  "  tliey  arc  inemt  to 
presflw  Now,  thctc  »  gTe;it  pUusibility  in  the  idea, 
'that  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine  are  *'  symbols  " 
of  a  Realit>'  that  we  do  not  grasp  in  itsdf ;  but,  when 
it  is  prcs^d  lo  it>  logical  consequences,  it  results  in  thc-| 
dctnial  of  alt  knowledge  of  any  kind.  Let  us  suppose, 
with  Ncwoisn,  that  our  jnghcat  ideas  of  the  Divjne 
arc  rocTplj'-  *Ym^^'^.i  Then,  what  we  call  our  know- 
lcd|^  of  God  cannot  be  the  comprehension  of  God  as  / 
He  is,  but  mu?it  be  merely  the  presentation  of  a  mental  I 
eonttr\iction  of  our  own,  which  stands  to  us  for  God,/ 
but  is  in  reality  only  a  convenient  fiction,  which  wcl 
atsumc  to  be  in  some  way  representative  of  a  Godt 
Iff  horn  in  any  proper  sense  we  do  not  know,  fiut, 
if,  in  thinking  of  Cod.  we  do  not  really  comprehend 
Him,  by  what  process  is  He  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  experience?  It  is  no  ansv^^cr  to  M\  back  upon 
tlie  'imbecility  of  the  human  intellij*cnce/'  for  it  i«  the 
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rcHgiDus  consciousiicss  as  a  perioral  cxpcnVncc  which 
15  here  in  question,  and  if  that  consdousncrss  dues  not 
bring  us  ijito  the  presence  of  God,  we  have  vo  other 
of};;aii  by  wh^ch  to  ajiprehcnd  Him.  And  if  Ne^vman 
is  precludtd  fiom  urging  Uic  timiUlion  of  the  inldlcct  in 
tfab  case,  he  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  mystical  irtuitiuii, 
for  he  does  not  admil  that  we  |>ossess  any  higher  fonii 
of  apprrhcnsion  than  that  of  the  ordinary  conscious 
ne».  Nor,  again,  can  he  urge  that  the  religious 
consciousness  i«  a  Torm  of  feeling  ;  for  he  contends, 
and,  as  I  think,  rightly  contends,  that  faith  must  have 
an  object  to  which  it  16  directed,  and  this  object,  as  he 
admits,  exists  only  for  thought  Now,  if  God  ia 
present  neither  in  pure  feeling,  nor  in  pure  tliought, 
nor  in  the  unity  of  the  two,  how  can  the  human  mind 
possibly  come  into  contact  with  liim?  A*  Nc\\man 
rejects  the  viti  H€^ttiva  of  a  mystical  union  with  God, 
maintaining  that  a  rational  faith  is  the  highest  form  of 
human  experieiKc,  wx  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  there 
is  in  his  doctrine  a  fundamental  discrepancy  which  * 
▼tliatc^  his  main  conclusion.  If  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  God,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  ^^ 
even  comprehend  that  we  cannot  comprehend  Him.  ] 
A  symbol  la  meaningless  except  in  relation  to  that  \ 
which  it  symbolises,  and  if  wc  arc  unable  to  reach  out  ^ 
beyond  the  symbol^  we  can  never  know  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  anything,  much  less  the  symbol  ofan  Infinite 
which  by  hypctbcsis  is  hiddefi  from  u^  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  mindii.  We  cannot,  then,  ai^  I 
think,  admit  that  the  Divine  lies  bej'ond  the  reach 
of  our  consciousness. 

But,  if  we  deny  N^cwman's  view  of  the  symbolical 
character  of  our  religious  ideas,  we  are  forced  to  face 
the  problem  of  how  a  finite  being  can  comprehend  the 
Infinite.       Can     we    Icnow    God    without    being    God? 
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a  problem  wjtii  which  virery  philctfopby  oC-^ 
roust  grappk  on  pain  oT  aonihiUton.  I  hope 
totio  something  in  tbc  sc«]ud  to  solve  iL  Mcaotiia^ 
it  ouy  be  pointed  out  that  to  claim  kncnrlec^c  o(  Ibe 
[nfifute  13  Clot  to  cUim  infinite  knovlec^  To  ay 
tint  3  4-2-3$  is  ccTtabily  not  to  assume  complete 
knowledge,  and  yet,  if  the  judgment  is  true  at  all,  it 
I  H  trve  for  ajl  intclligenco  and  at  all  moroents,  and 
lin  tbat  sense  is  a  iioowlcdge  of  the  Infinite  So  if 
I  say  that  "  God  is  one,"  I  express  wha<  ts  tnie 
absoJuiely,  if  it  is  tnie  at  all,  no  matter  vriiat  the 
dttncter  of  the  '  oneness  '*  may  be.  The  judgment 
means,  that  whatei^er  else  God  i^  He  i^  erne.  Now,  if 
this  b  tnie,  we  reach  a  conception  wh>ch  no  pos&iUe 
extcnsHKi  of  experience  can  possibly  o\'erthrow,  thou^, 
with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  it  will  no  doubt  receive 
ftinhcr  dclintUon  and  imcrprctadon-  If  God  is  *one," 
He  may  stil)  be  "  one  '^  In  many  senses ;  we  may  coa- 
cehrably  define  His  unity  as  the  unity  of  a  Sobstancc, 
the  unity  of  a  Person,  or  the  unity  of  Spirit ;  but, 
whiche\-er  of  these  dcterminailons  we  may  oltimately 
adopt,  our  original  proposition,  that  He  is  otk  and  not 
many,  will  remain  intact ;  anti.  indeed,  one  test  of  the 
truth  of  different  attempts  to  charaacrize  His  nature, 
will  be.  whether  they  arc,  or  arc  not,  consistent  with 
Ibe  fundamental  charactenzatkm  of  Him  as  one.  No 
doabc,  if  we  arc  cliallengcd  u>  prove  the  oneness  of 
God,  we  shall  liave  some  diflkuilty  in  doing  so ;  a 
diflBcult>',  howc\'cT,  which  will  nut  ^^xm  insopenble 
to  any  one  who  5cc3  that,  by  iui  denial,  the  wbulc  of 
our  experience  is  made  incxpLicablc.  Slartii^,  then, 
from  the  cofnprehension  of  God  as  one,  we  may  pro* 
cced  to  ask  what  fuiUicr  dcuiimiiatioiiA  arc  ca^^ential  to 
the  explanation  of  U>e  6lc13  uf  our  experience  In  this 
way  we  may,  as  1  think,  proceed  itep  by  step  to  define 
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God,f.r.to  .state  the  fiindafncntal  tietermi nations  implied 
In  the  reality  of  the  world  we  kiiow.  And  if  in  the 
end  wc  admit,  as  we  must,  that  we  cannot  fully  deter- 
mine God,  that  will  in  no  way  invalidate  our  claim  to 
know  what  God  in  His  essential  nature  truly  is.  Thus 
ever)'  fttcp  in  our  thought  of  God  may  be  a  real  com* 
prehension  of  what  He  is,  while  yet  our  knowledge  of 
Him  is  no  doubt  but  poor  and  barren  as  compared  with 
the  unHearchable  riches  of  His  beirg. 

Why,  then,  does  Newman  dery  our  knowledge  of 
Grtd  *  Why  doe?  he  ^ct  i:p  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  consriowsness  of  man  and  the  reality  nf 
God  ?  Partly  at  least  because,  m  his  view,  the  human 
mind  is  not  only  incapable  of  itself  of  discovering 
ultimate  reality,  but  even  of  really  comprehending  it 
I  when  it  IS  supematurally  revealed-  The  Church,  as 
divinely  appointed,  mu^f  guarantee  what  reason  caiv^ 
neither  originate  nOT  understand.  Rut  this  doctrine 
cuts  both  ways.  If  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  God  * 
even  when  He  is  revealed  to  it»  how  can  He  be  revcalerf^^ 
at  all  ?  To  say  that  the  Church  stands  sponsor  for  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fundamental  difficulty,  that  man.  as  a  being  who  is 
unable  to  transcend  his  own  limited  consciousness, 
cannot  be  the  recipient  of  even  the  certainty  that 
God  is.  because  he  cannot  form  any  idea  of  what  this 
God  of  whom  the  Church  speaks  really  is.  Nor 
indetx]  can  he  have  real  knowledge  of  anything  else, 
and  therefore  not  even  of  the  Church,  nor  of  what  the 
Church  means.  Nothing,  in  short  can  be  revealed  to 
a  being  who  is  incapable  of  gasping  reality.  You 
cannot  make  a  dog  or  a  child  tinderMand  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  because  the  faculty  of  working  with  unJversalfV 
is  absent  in  the  one  and  undeveloped  in  the  other;  and, 
similarly,  if  ray  so-called   knowledge  of  God  is  never 
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really  of  Gcxl,  but  only  of  "symbols"  that  are  inter- 
posed between  my  consciousness  and  reality,  anything 
pretending  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  will  be  to  me  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  pens  asinorum  to  the  dc^  or 
the  child.  The  fundamental  weakness  of  this  whole 
mode  of  thought  was  clearly  brought  to  light,  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Newman,  by  Mansel's  self-contra- 
dictory attempt,  in  his  Limits  of  ReUgious  Thought, 
to  show  that  the  Infinite  is  a  self-contradictory  concep-  / 
tion,  being  inconceivable  by  us  because  of  the  imbecility  ^ 
of  our  intelligence.  As  Newman  urged  the  feebleness 
of  our  minds  to  attain  to  union  with  God^  in  order  to 
force  the  admission  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church,  so  Mansel,  by  an  argument  at  bottom  identical, 
sought  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture  on  the 
basis  of  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  human 
intellect  The  logical  result  of  both  doctrines  was 
soon  seen  In  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  drew  the  inference  that  the  term  "  God  "  is  but 
a  name  for  that  ultimate  Reality,  the  nature  of  which 
Is  by  us  unknowable  and  indetinable.  When  the  idea  , 
of  God  has  thus  been  emptied  of  all  content,  it  cannot 
matter  very  much  whether  it  stands  for  something  or 
nothing ;  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  cannot 
serve  as  the  foundation  either  of  religion  or  of, 
theology. 


LECTURE   SECOND 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOGMA 


At  our  last  meeting  wc  were  occupied  m  considering 
the  general  nature  of  religion,  the  different  elements 
wbich  enter  into  it,  and  the  relation  of  these  elements 
to  one  another.  Religion  wt  agreed  to  regard  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine,  and  its  constituents 
as  the  res|xni5c  to  the  divine  of  the  individual,  its 
comprchcn-^ion  by  his  intelligence,  and  the  outward 
expression  of  this  rational  emotion  in  c<rrtain  acts  of 
ritual  Wc  further  discovered  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
understand  the  religious  consciousness,  different  thinkers 
attach  prc-<mincnt  importance  to  one  m  other  of  thcie 
constituents,  and  thus  rc«Ji  widely  different  conclusions: 
some  forcing  the  personal  aspect  into  the  foreground, 
while  others  attach  almost  exclusive  importance  to 
its  intellectual  or  conceptual  aspect  To  the  latter 
class  belong  those  theologians,  whether  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  who  hold  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  catabli-shed  by  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  but  requires  for  iti  secLjrity  the  authority  of 
a  church,  A  diMinguished  representative  of  this  mode 
of  thought  we  found  in  Cardinal  Newman,  whc^sc 
"Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine" 
struck  the  key-note  with  which  the  speculations  of 
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more  recent  thinkers  are  In  aubstantisl  harmony. 
That  Essay  we  found  to  be  »o  fur  in  ajjwcracnt  with 
d)c  rceorciliatOT)-  spirit  d  the  nineteenth  centur}-  as  to 
apply  the  idea  of  development  in  explanation  of  the 
pemunence  in  chringe  which  has  marked  the  history  of 
religion,  but  to  be  defective  to  this  extent,  that 
development  is  conceived  rather  SkS  a  mere  enUrgement 
ef  features  present  from  the  first  than  as  a  genuine 
evolution.  Newman,  however,  as  we  flaw,  nghtly 
indistd  upon  the  presence  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  an  Intellectual  as  tvell  as  an  emotional  clctnent, 
thoo^h  he  hardly  does  justice  to  the  volti?  of  the 
explicit  formulation  of  that  element  as  a  means  of 
enriching  faith  by  bringing  to  clear  eonselotisness  its 
permanent  essence  as  distinguished  from  its  erar-eicent 
feroi,  and  enabling  it  to  gain  a  mattery*  over  all 
the  manifestations  of  the  human  spint.  Conceiving 
of  dogma  as  merely  a  symbol  of  faith,  Newman  is 
forced  to  fall  bjick  on  the  external  authority  of  the 
Church,  a  conclusion  which  ^eems  to  be  confirmed 
by  hi*  view  of  faith,  a*  ilself  but  the  "  symb-^l  "  of 
a  truth  with  which  the  indiv^idual  mind,  because  of 
the  limitations  of  humnn  thought,  never  cnmes  in  direct 
contsct.  This  whole  mode  of  cotifptinn  w^  ventured 
to  reject,  together  with  the  corollary  that  religion 
must  ultimately  rest  upon  external  authority ;  main* 
laining  that,  if  pressed  to  iUt  logical  conclusion,  it 
re^mltn  in  abAolute  scepticism;  and  in  place  of  (t  we 
sought  to  mmmend  what  seemed  the  seif*consLstent 
doctrine,  that  in  Wrtuc  of  hi*;  rational  nature  man 
ki  not  only  capable  of  comprehending  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal,  but  in  truth  only  requires  to  brinj  into 
clear  conseiottsness  what  is  implied  in  his  experience 
of  the  world  and  of  himself  to  see  that,  as  his  true 
life  consists    in   union   with   the   Divine,  so   it   is  the 
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conception  of  the  Divine  which  give^  meaning  to  the 
whole  of  his  experience.  With  this  conclu*iirin  we 
mJght  pa^s  from  the  thet>ry  which  apjieats  to  external 
auihonty  tn  support  of  faith,  but  it  seems  advit«ab)e 
firvt  to  coni;idcr  wh;it  more  r*?cent  exponents  of  Jt 
have  to  say  in  its  favour 

It  IS  customary,  as  wt  are  told  by  Dr  Wilfrid 
Ward/  for  those  who  attai^lc  the  principle  of  Authority 
to  ^ve  a  fai^te  and  misleading  account  of  what  it 
meam,  representing  it  a*t  a  claim  upon  men  to  accept 
certain  religious  dogmas  as  true,  not  liecausc  they 
sdmit  of  demonstration,  but  because  they  are  vouchedt" 
for  by  an  infallible  Churchn  No  irtdligent  man  wou1<y 
advance  or  submit  to  so  preposterous  a  dcmandl 
What  is  really  contended  is  that  the  living  Churcn 
embodies  the  intuitions  of  the  great  saints,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  great  theologians,  as  exercised  by 
thcra  in  the  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  function  of  the  Church  has  been  to 
proclaim  formally  through  it5  ofIict£l  organs  the 
conclusions  derived  in  this  way  from  scripture  and 
■  tradition,  SL  Augustine,  and  not  any  inrallibJc  teacher, 
formed  the  theolo^cal  inicUocl  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, as  Cardinal  Newman  reminds  us.  just  as  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  master  spirit  in  the  age 
of  Dante.  It  is  individual  genius  within  the  Church 
which  has  for  the  most  part  suggested  the  successive 
developments  of  the  primitive  revelation  and  its 
intellectual  iUustration  and  setting.  U  is  further 
contended  that,  not  merely  in  matters  of  rclif^ious 
belief,  but  in  the  case  of  all  beliefs.  Authority  plays 
an  important  and  a  necessary  part,  (l)  ^^  o^^  would 
now  press  the  ri^ht  of  private  judgment  to  the  extreme 
of  claiming  for  it  the  privilege  of  holding  any  opinion, 

^MiUirt/omw^,  i-  67S  ft 
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however  abfsurd  or  tmaion&l.  We  all  recogniie  the 
corporate  authority  of  expert?!  in  hirtory,  physical 
sciefvce.  And  ether  departmiMit^  of  knowledge ;  and  we 
ha^'^  no  hesitation  in  taying  that  the  mere  layman 
shoald  defer  to  !h€ir  authoriry,  devoting  hU  own 
reasonmg  powers  mainly  to  the  correction  and  dn-elop- 
ment  of  the  corporate  reason.  The  human  race  has 
ju«!ly  been  compared  to  a  living;;  oi^aniKm,  and  if  there 
U  Any  force  in  \h^  analogy  thert?  miis't  be  not  only 
Ihc  «fne  divi«nn  of  Ulkour  in  ihe  one  a$  in  the 
other,  but  aho  e"^**^  ^^^  development.  The  long 
experience  of  the  race,  in  fact,  is  to  a  great  eTftert 
the  ground  of  the  Authority  exercised  by  the  educated 
over  the  uneducated.  (2;  Besides  die  Authority  of 
experts,  a  peculiar  Authority  in  rightly  claimed  for 
thoie  whoAc  (iciceptions  arc  either  absolutely  new  or  at 
least  abnormally  clear  and  distinct  These  are  the 
great  spiritual  pioneers  of  the  race,  whose  conscience  is 
suprcmdy  sensitive  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Divine.  Here  is  a  new  Authority,  whose  intimatioDS 
^ould  be  acted  upon,  tested,  and  developed.  Of  this 
nature  i*  the  Authority  of  Chmt.  tiic  highest  of  all 
Authority  because  based  upon  an  experience  ab^lutely 
unique,  in  which  the  Unknown  God.  dimly  present  in 
the  conscience  of  prophet  and  »^e,  U  openly  and 
unambiguously  proclaimed,  (j)  Lastly  comes  the 
Authority  of  the  Christian  Church,  which,  resting  upon 
the  reveialions  of  conscience  and  its  development  by 
Gmst,  may  fairly  be  held  to  embody  the  highest 
spiritual  perceptions  known  to  man.  And  not  only  so. 
but  it  is  the  custodian  of  the  conceptions  elaborated  by 
Christian  tbcolc^ians  from  conscience  and  revelation. 
Thus  it  contains  at  once  the  highest  intuitions  and  the 
most  comprehensive  conceptions  of  Christendom,  while 
the    blending    of    spiritual    perception    and    rational 
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analysis   is  secured    by  th«    rulers  who  praeerve   th« 
organic  tanity  of  the  Church,  prot^t  the  revelation  from  ] 
rationalistic    assaults*    and     »eek     to    keep    theolc 
spiritual  as  well  as  rational 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  moderate  and 
reanonsible  tone  cf  the  modern  exponents  of  Authonty, 
as  indicated  by  the  theory  of  whtcti  a  hssly  summary 
has  just  boon  ^ivcn.     It   ts   of  good  augury  for  th< 
Future  of  theology  that  the  older  id^a  of  an  absolutely ' 
fixed   and    unchanging  body  of  doctrine  has  come  to 
seem  incredible  to  the  more  enlightened  minds  in  the 
RomUh  Church,  just  as  the  view  held  for  *o  long  by' 
Protectant  theologian*,  that  "  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  the  same  rigid  system  of  ideas  with  urres^f^ntiail 
variations."  has   Seen   modified   by  recent    advance*  in 
historical  criticism.      But,  while  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
fit  the  new  and  more  sympathetic  attitude  of  liberal 
theolo^ans,  we  must  ask  whether,  having  gone  so  farj 
Ithey  are  not   in  consistency  under  compulsion   to  go.( 
uiirther.      [f  there  is  no  Infallible  system   of  doctrin^j 
can    we   $til1    retain    the   concefition   of  an    fnfallible ' 
Church?     Is    it    possible    to   admit    that    dogma   has ^ 
under^nc  continual   evolution,  without  granting  that  i 
the   Church    has    not    always   stood    for   the    highest 
truth?     And  if  the  Church  has  in  some  cases  opposed 
what  aOer^vards  she   accepted,   are  we   not  forced   tc 
say  that   the   authority  which  she   has   exercifted   has  i 
sometimes  been   an  obstacle  to  the   truth,  instead   of 
being    the    condition    of    its    development  ?      These 
questions   cannot   be  summarily  dismissed,  but    must 
be  candidly  considered,  and  answered  cither  positively , 
or  nefiativcly. 

The  Church,  as  it  is  claimed,  has  been  die  custodian 
of  the  intuitions  of  the  great  saints  and  the  ratiocina- 
tions of  the  great  theologians ;  so  that  the  revelations 
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of  men  of  rel^ious  genius  h^vt;  bocn  the  main  ^tor 
in  dctcrmming  the  theology  wh»ch  official  aothority 
guaMi^  Novk*,  it  JA  of  course  tnic  that  Christianity  had 
d^ctopcd  under  the  influence  of  the  new  cxpcricTKCS 
and  the  roflcctionft  of  oien  whoAe  ide&s  have  received 
the  cfficiaj  sanction  of  the  ChurcK  But,  while  this  is 
a<!mitted.  it  doe^  not  follow  that  there  wa«  no  truth  in 
the  jntuitiont  and  refleetionf  of  tho«e  who  have  not 
only  failf^d  to  receive  authoritative  recognition,  but  vt^bo 
have  even  been  cor-dx^-mtied  a«  Heretics  There  are, 
indeed,  thinkers  within  the  Church  who  are  candid 
cnottgh  to  admit,  what  in  any  caMr  {«  undeniable,  that 
thervr  have  been  occa^on^  in  tvhich  the  heretic  i^*as 
nght  and  the  official  authority  wrong ;  a«  when 
Mareion  protected  a^in^t  the  acce(>tance  of  the  OUl 
Tefllamenl  an  an  absolute  vtand^rd  of  Chriilian  morals. 
It  is  hardly  posnible  to  reconcile?  such  a  lap«e  with  the 
cnnientTon  that  the  Chtirch  has  always  guarded  the 
truth,  evrfpt  on  thi*  principle  that  even  her  miMake« 
have  been  advantageous  in  the  long  run;  a.  poiiiciptf^ 
whri:h  may  indeed  be  defended  if  we  take  a  iuflficiently 
comprehensive  view,  but  only  by  a  method  which 
would  equally  e^tahliTih  the  rtitinnallty  of  the  wUde*! 
deviatiof)^  (rttm  truth  and  thr  rrv^^it  atrorin*i*  crirr>eft. 
Without  entering  into  this  subtle  and  difficult  problem, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  say,  with  a  recent  defender  of 
the  Rocni^h  Church,  that  by  the  condemnation  of 
Marclon,  the  difficulty,  which  he  Aouf;ht  to  have  solved, 
was  "  thereafter  thruit  into  the  background  under  the 
aegis  of  <-hurch  atitliiorTty,  only  to  become  mnre 
prominent  than  ex^er  when  .  ,  .  Luther  used  the  Old 
Testament  to  defend  the  polygajny  of  a  Christian  King 
and  the  Puritans  to  defend  the  murder  of  enemies 
whom  the  Lord  had  delivered  into  their  handa  "  * 


L^ 
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Ir»  the  condemnation  of  Marcion,  then,  we  have 
an  instance  m  which  Ihe  authority  of  the  Church 
was  admitt^ly  exercised  in  withstatidtng  the  trutK 
Is  it  not  evident  from  stich  a  fact  alone,  that  the 
prOjiE'^^^  f>f  tnith  cannot  be  confined  within  any 
prescribed  limit*?  Rryond  the  sphere*  of  idea*  which 
ofHclal  lUJthonty  guards.  Ii&s  a  wider  rralm  of  truth, 
which  tt  ignores  or  condemn^  and  this  fact  is  in  no 
way  in\^alidatcd  by  the  consideration  that  the  Church 
has  been  enriched  by  the  intuitions  and  the  reasonings 
of  her  favoured  sons,  [t  is  not  denied  that  on  the 
whole  the  Church  for  many  centuries  preser\'cd  truth 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  world ; 
but  this  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  never  resisted 
the  (MOgress  of  truth,  and  certainly  it  does  not  entitle 
us  to  assert  that,  in  these  days  when  many  organs, 
all  working  together  and  contributing  towards  the 
good  of  the  whole,  arc  essential  to  perfection,  all  truth 
is  shut  up  within  a  sini^le  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  or  even  within  all  its  branches  in  thzir  totality. 

While  the  development  of  theology,  as  it  ts  held, 
has  been  determined  mainly  by  the  intuitions  and 
reflectbns  of  men  of  original  genius,  the  Church  is 
claimed  to  have  exercised  a  controlling  and  sclectjvx 
influence,  guarding  the  truth  from  the  aberrations  of 
an  unsanctilicd  reason.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  certain 
critical  process,  involvini?  the  excrcbc  of  reason,  falls 
to  be  discharged  by  the  Church,  Its  various  councils 
weif;;^hed  and  adjudicated  upon  competing  doctrines, 
determining  how  far  the  Ideas  suggested  by  men  of 
genius  were  compatible  with  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Church 
has  shown  a  tnic  instinct  in  refusing  to  endorse  one- 
sided views  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  way  it 
discha^ed  an  inestimable  service  in  its  earlier  bistoiy, 
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Tweeting  dualtstic  views,  which  involved  the  absolute 
opposition  of  divine  and  human ;  refusing  to  break 
with  the  past  by  discarding  the  Old  Testament  scrip* 
tuics,  which  contain  the  records  of  a  religious  experience, 
of  which  Christianity  is  not  the  abrogation  but  the 
fulJibncnt ;  abt^rbdng  Greek  Philosophy  and  employ- 
ing its  cat^ories  in  the  construction  of  a  Theology^ 
and,  in  our  ou*n  day,  uting  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  ihe  fuller  comprehemton  of  philosophy  to  deepen 
and  c^j)and  its  conception  of  God.  the  world,  and  man, 
But,  in  all  this  process,  we  muft  discern  the  operation 
of  that  higher  reason,  which  in  other  forms  gives  mcan- 
tng  to  the  intuitions  of  men  of  religious  genius,  informs 
the  speculations  of  philosophy,  and  determines  the 
discover  tea  of  science.  What  gives  force  to  the 
decisions  of  ihe  Church  i^  the  reason  jmraar^enE  In  It. 
Itx  authority  springs  from  no  external  transmission 
of  power,  nor  ilocs  it  |x>sses:$  any  specinl  means  of 
insight  not  open  to  the  universal  sprit  of  humanity: 
and  Its  decrees  have  precisely  that  degree  of  value  and 
no  more  thai  is  Imparted  to  them  by  their  harmony 
with  the  tnjlh.  Tliat  the  Church  has  in  general  siood 
for  the  truth,  and  has  been  the  indispensable  Instrument 
tn  the  pnrMrr^'iUic^a  uf  a  spintuul  view  of  life,  is  but  Jtii 
instance  of  that  fundamental  reasonableness  which  lies 
deep  in  human  nature.  Nor  can  she  claim  to  have 
been  invariably  free  from  aberration  and  error,  for 
which  humanity  has  had  to  suffer,  and  in  some 
cases  to  suiTcr  tcinbly.  The  Church,  Id  shoit,  Ukc  all 
human  iit^ititiitionN,  is  neither  iufidlible  nor  de^xjid  of 
reason  :  she  Has  undoubtedly  been  a  witness  for  the 
truth,  but  it  is  rin  utterly  untenable  pt^^ition  that  no 
truth  has  been  dcvcio|^d   beyond  her   pale. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  ?     There 
is  no  ultimate  comt  of  appeal  but  rcaaon,  as  iiilerpreling 
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the  growirg  experi^rce  of  the  race.  Anything  short 
of  this  must  be  moTe  or  less  u  dlttortion  of  the  true 
nature  of  things.  And  rea»on  csin  cnty  do  ils  perfect 
work»  if  it  is  left  free  and  untrammelled.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  eternal  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  The  notion  that  the  d<rntal  of  all 
authority  but  reason  is  cqui\^lcnt  to  the  assertion 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  raise  his  private  judgment 
and  his  conscience  to  the  rank  of  an  absolute  authority, 
irresponsible  to  any  oilier  tribunal,  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  the  so-callcd  *'  right  of  private  judement."  There  is 
no  right  divine  to  reason  wrong,  any  more  than  to 
govern  wrong.  Nothing  absolves  u  man  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  nothing  but  the  truth.  Thcjustifi' 
cation  of  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  private 
judgment  is  that,  as  truth  is  not  revealed  to  man 
once  for  all,  but  is  slowly  evolved  by  immense  patience 
and  toil,  any  foreclosing  of  the  pathway  to  truth — 
any  aitsumption  of  an  ultimate  and  intranscendible 
limit— putj  an  arbitrary  ^top  to  that  free  movement 
of  the  spirit,  without  which  a  new  and  deeper  insight 
Into  reality  is  impossible.  As  Cardinal  Neuman 
pointed  out,  the  thcolo^  of  a  given  age  is  the 
expression  of  the  stage  of  truth  at  which  man  has 
so  far  arrived,  but  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  absolute 
truths  triilh  in  its  fuU-orbcd  completeness.  Nevertheless, 
as  [  believe,  the  truth  of  any  age  contains  absolute 
truth  within  it,  as  the  germ  contains  the  developed 
organism ;  for,  at  no  time,  not  even  in  his  primitive 
half^blind  imaginings,  is  man  entirely  destitute  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  divine,  just  as  in  his  latest  stage 
be  cannot  hope  to  find  the  universe  absolutely  trans- 
parent to  his  spiritual  vision. 

The  element  of  truth,  then,  in  the  contention  that 
theology  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  seems 
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>  me  10  be  this,  that  the  Church  has  on  the  whole 
endorsed  that  higher  view  of  life  which  is  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  race,  a  ?icw  which  has  been 
m^nly  determined  by  the  Ins^ht  of  its  sainis  and 
thinkers ;  r>,  by  reason  as  Interpreting  the  deepest 
experiences  o(  the  heart  and  coining  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  itself  in  the  com|]nrhensi<Hi  of  a  ntional 
universe:  What  h  called  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  really  the  authority  of  reason  or  truths  and  where  ihc 
Church  has  been  misled,  or  has  been  contented  with 
a  half-truth,  to  tliat  extent  it  has  no  authority  what- 
ever.     Let   u»,    however,  consider    tb<:    special    fcasons 

I  which  arc  usually  put  forwanl  in  support  of  ll>c  con* 
tention  that  the  authi>rity  of  die  Churdi  is  in  alt  cases 
abK>1ute  and  unquestionable: 

An  argument  is  bascdr  for  one  thing,  on  the  analogy 
of  science  and  religion.  As  the  layman  must  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  expert  in  history^  physical 

L^encc,  and  other  departments  of  thought,  devoting  his 
own  reasoning  powers  to  the  correction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  corporate  rca.ton ;  so,  it  is  said,  the 
individual  ought  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  reserving  his  independent  activity  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  truth  announced  by  the  Church. 
And  of  course  no  one  15  likely  to  deny  that  wc  shall 
all  show  our  wisdom  by  deferring  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  those  whone  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  a  special  problem-  But  we  must  not » 
tightly  assume  that  an  acceptance  of  the  ccnclus^lons 
reached  by  a  body  of  experts  is  identical  in  principle 
with  submisfiion  to  an  external  authority.  Why  do  we  ' 
hesitate  to  dispute  the  statements  of  sclentilic  men, 
especially  if  there  ts  substanti:i1  agreement  among 
tfaem?  We  do  so,  or  should  do  «o,  because  we  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  have  gone  through 
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a  process,  aJid  reached  a  result,  which  is  identical  with 
the  process  and  result  that  we  should  ourselves  have 
cxfjcrbnciKl  had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  devote  our* 
selve:^  with  cijuhI  energy  and  ;ibi1ity  tt>  the  same  problem. 
Our  »s*fcnt,  in  fact^  rests  upon  the  tucil  ctmvicliori  Utat 
the  human  mind  is  in  all  mni  of  the  same  fundaimeiiUil 
texture,  and  that,  however  men  may  differ  in  ihc  degree 
of  their  intclHgcncc.  all  will  ultimately  di^w  the  same 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  Such  a  conviction 
)h  justifial^lc  only  ori  Uic  suppcjsition  that  the  world  in 
which  wc  live  i^  a  rAttunal  world,  and  that  in  our  own 
intelligence  in  to  be  found  Uie  principle  by  which  it 
may  be  comprehended.  Were  the  universe  funda* 
mentally  irrational,  or  were  our  intelligence  incapAble 
cf  comprehending  it — and  cither  supposition  leads  to 
the  other — there  would  be  no  baits  fot  our  faith  in  the 
conclusions  of  science,  and  therefore  no  reason  for 
ascribing  to  experts  any  more  "authority"  than  to 
others;  In  a  compaity  of  the  blind,  it  has  been 
said,  even  the  onc^c^'cd  man  is  king.  But  where 
\  all  arc  equally  blind  there  1$  no  king^  The  so-called 
1"  authority"  of  the  expert,  then,  is  really  conceived 
by  us  to  dow  from  his  greater  power  of  rational  insight 
Whenever  wc  have  reason  to  bch"cvc  that  he  ia  swayed 
by  prejudice  or  passion,  wc  lose  faith  in  his  judgment, 
tin*!  he  ceases  to  have  "authority"  over  us.  Nor  can 
it  be  admitted  without  rciK^rw  that  it  i»  our  duty  to 
dc\'otc  ourselves  solely  to  the  correction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  corporate  reason.  No  doubt  even  genius 
of  the  highest  order  docs  not  entitle  tts  po^^essor 
to  set  aside  the  long  toll  of  ages,  as  if  it  had  borne 
no  fruit ;  but,  true  as  this  is,  it  in  no  way  justifies 
blind  submission  to  current  ideas  as  if  they  wera 
ultimate.  What  is  the  function  of  genius  but  to  draw 
aaid<  the  vdl  of  tradition  which  half-conceals  and  half- 
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n-veals  the  fair  form  of  TriHh  ?  \Vhrth<rr  a  man  i*  to 
ocotjjy  himself  with  the  application  of  \dr^AS  already 
cstahlUhed,  or  to  transmute  the  whole  nia<i4  of  ideas 
characteri->tic  of  his  age  info  a  higher  truth,  must  1 
depend  upon  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intcUigenccL  i 
Fmoi  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it^  vfc  thu* 
find  that  no  one  h  called  upon  to  submit  to  Any 
irthority  but  the  authority  of  reason  itWf  a  reason 
btch  is  immanent  in  all  men.  and  of  which  therefore 
00  man  or  body  of  men  can  claim  to  be  the  privileged 
possessors.  The  scientific  expert  who  should  claim 
su^>eiiiuman  powers  of  insight  would  only  draw  down 
upon  himsch*  3  vrcll*meritcd  suspicion  of  intellectual 
arrogance  or  charlaunry.  His  real  stren^h  lies  in  his 
appeal  to  the  universal  intelligence.  If,  therefore, 
the  analogy  suggested  by  the  relation  nf  the  plain  man 
to  ibc  scientific  expert  1*  to  be  valid,  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  Church  must  be  placed  in  its  superior 
rationality.  The  man  of  religious  genius,  like  the  man 
of  scientific,  artistic,  or  philosophical  genius,  is  endowed 
with  a  free  and  penetrative  vision  which  lifts  him  abo%'c 
the  confused  and  perplexed  consciousness  of  the 
ordinary  man ;  but  he  is  no  dweller  in  3  strange 
ersc  to  which  others  are  denied  access;  what  he 
s,  those  of  duller  perception  can  be  brought  to  see 
htfi  guidance  and  inspiratioa  Just  as  the  poet  I 
painter,  by  stripping  off  the  accidents  which  hide  it 
us,  directs  our  attention  to  a  beauty  which  we 
too  may  come  to  soc,  so  the  man  of  religious  genius, 
dwelling  habitually  in  the  Eternal,  of  which  wc  catch 
only  fitful  giimpses,  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  sec 
with  his  purer  and  clearer  eyes.  The  real  analogyl 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  between  the  scientific  expert 
and  the  man  of  rctipous  genius,  while  the  plain  man 
will  be  rdatcd  to  the  former  very  much  as  the  Church^ 

c 
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»  held  to  be  related  to  the  Isittcr.  And  just  as  the 
ordinary  man  can  h^vc  no  valid  ground  either  (or 
accepting  or  Tor  rejecting  the  rcsuhs  of  acknce  but 
their  hannony  or  their  disharmony  wilh  reason,  so  the 
Cburcb  which  endorsed  or  disapproves  of  the  intuitions 
of  the  religious  genius  can  have  no  defensible  ground 
for  its  deliverances  other  than  their  agreement  with 
reason  and  tnith- 

And  obviously  the  comparison  of  the  human  race 
to  an  organism  in  no  way  invalidates  this  conclur.ioa 
It  !£  perfectly  iruc  that  there  i^»  and  must  be,  a  divif.lon 
of  labour.  We  cannot  alt  be  experts,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  a  human  ort^aniain  which  is  all  brain  ; 
but  it  is  just  a«  true  that  the  same  life  mu^t  permeate 
and  vitalize  ev^ery  one  of  the  organs,  or  there  will  be, 
not  a  fiingle  organic  unity^  but  a  mere  assemblage  of 
heterogeneous  parts  The  analogy  will  therefore  lead 
us  to  Qiaintain,  that,  diverge  as  are  the  functions  of 
the  iayman  and  the  expert  in  the  social  organism,  it  is 
the  same  universal  reason  which  is  present  in  both  ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  in  the  fonner  it  is  developed, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  to  a  large  extent  only  implicit 
And  similarly,  when  it  is  argued  that,  as  organic,  the 
hum.an  race  grows  in  experience,  and  that  "^  the  long 
experience  of  the  race  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  the  educated  over  the  unedu- 
cated," we  gladly  assent :  only  adding,  that  the 
"  authority "  thus  resulting  is  due  to  the  gradual 
development  in  tiie  race  of  that  rationality  which 
constitutes  in  its  self-conscious  form  the  distinctive 
cbaractcrisitic  of  man  among  all  the  beings  known 
to  US,  We  have  'experience"  at  all,  only  because 
through  the  whole  history  of  our  race  the  same 
identical  principle  has  been  at  work,  embodying  itself 
in  lanf^uage,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  in  the 
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creation  of  knowMge,  art,  and  relii^ion  ;  anrl  wherever 
Lwe  discover  the  inaflerjuary  of  th*^  cotirrption*  by 
Fmeans  of  which  orflcf  and  system  have  been  partially 
introduced  into  human  life,  the  impulse  to  accept 
nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  rational  compels  us  to 
seek  for  more  adequate  conceptions.  The  exponents 
of  '*  authority  **  may  paint  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the 
danger  of  spiritual  shipwreck  from  the  disintegratini; 
power  of  unchecked  reason,  but  the  process  of  transmu- 
tation £oes  ofL     Af  Dante  telU  us: 

"  Well  I  perceive  thai  n«ver  sMcd  U 
Out  rnleUeci  tinlus  tht  Truih  illamine  it. 
Beyond  which  nothiiiK  true  expands  itselt 


Thctelbre  spnnjEt  up,  in  fa^ion  of  a  thooi, 
Doubi  At  ibe  foot  at  inith  ;  And  this  'i%  nature 
Which  to  tbc  lop  6vcn  height  lo  height  impeb  ua.''^ 

The  principle  that  only  the  Truth  can  permanently 
satisfy  a  rational  being  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Men  of  religious  gcmus,  we  are 
told,  arc  erdou'ed  with  a  super-sensitive  "conscience/' 
whtcb  reveals  to  them  in  an  intuitive  or  direct  way  the 
reality  oS  God.  Without  stopping  to  enquire  whether 
•conscience"  is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  divine,  we 
may  admit  that  at  least  a  complete  idea  or  God  is 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
And  it  is  tme  that  there  are  men  whose  spiritual  msight 
is  »o  swift  and  sure  that  it  seems  like  a  gift  of  nature. 
They  do  not  slowly  v^jkI  laboriously  move  from  point  to 
point,  making  their  footing  secure  as  they  advance,  but 
seem  rather  to  rise  by  a  bound  into  the  empyrean,  and 
to  dwell  permanently  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  that 
others  can  only  breathe  it  in  their  best  moments.  But,  | 
while  only  the  Aner  spirits  of  our  race  habitually  live  \ 

*  DMmn  fiiwmdfa,  Arf^dW,  tij-i^i  f  Longrdlov'*  iromUtion). 
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consciously  in  the  Eternal,  All  men  are  capable  of  the 
same  cxj}**ritncc,  and  without  it  they  would  not  be 
the  self-con sciou?)  and  rational  beings  that  they  are. 
Men  of  religious  genius,  therefore,  but  express  in  a 
vivid  and  convincing  way  what  others  only  discern 
when  the  leaden  weight  of  custom  is  lifted,  and  for  a 
moment  they  '*sce  things  clear  as  Gods  do/'  The 
*■  authority  *'  of  the  man  of  genius  flows  purely  from 
hiji  higher  insight,  and  is  rccognixcd  by  others  in  whom 
it  is  repeated  in  a  less  inten&e  form.  The  ordinary 
man  is  not  a  blind  follower  of  the  religious  pioneer ;  or, 
at  least  so  far  as  he  is  so,  he  docs  not  participate  in  the 
spirit  of  religion.  The  truth  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
establi^ed  by  an  appeal  to  any  authority  other  than 
the  response  of  man's  spirit,  and  if  It  is  not  in  its 
essence  a  revelation  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Infinite, 
all  attempt<«  to  perpetuate  it  must  end  in  failure.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  Church  embodies  this  revelation  in 
her  teaching,  she  may  confidently  count  on  the  response 
of  the  rational  spirit  of  man  to  it ;  but  th;it  response 
would  be  not  less  certain  were  the  Church  to  discard  it 
and  teach  the  exact  opposite.  No  authority  can  make 
falsehood  truth  or  evil  good  That  which  contradicts 
the  eternal  nature  of  things  cannot  be  made  true,  that 
which  U  in  opposition  to  morality  cannot  be  made 
obligatory,  even  by  :hc  fiat  of  omnipotence,  much  less 
by  the  imprimatur  of  a  fallible  organization.  Therv  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  so-called  "authority"  of  the 
religious  reformer  to  sanction  the  inference  that  the 
Church,  or  any  other  body  of  men,  is  the  sole  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  spiritual  intcresti  of  humanity. 
The  individual  may  indeed  enter  into  the  heritage  won 
for  him  by  the  choice  religious  spirits  of  the  race,  but 
only  because  in  himseU  he  can  verify  the  truth  which 
they  have  first  brought  to  clear  consciousness.     The 
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c  wr>rld  m«y  jnirx  Xogcthtr  m  tt  eooyracy  tia  c^ 
ith  I'AlAebooct.  And  evil  gtwvl,  and  the  indivkiQal  miy 
withstand  it<  "  authority/'  convdoos  that  in  himself 
he  bos  a  witT>csj(  that  cannot  be  ^lencvd  Bat«  tn  truth, 
ncept  in  the  mouth  of  the  rhctond2n,  there  nercr  has 
been  a  case  of  "  Athanasios  against  the  world.*  The 
oev  prindple  ad^^ocatcd  b>-  the  reGgious  reformer  b 
orver  an  absoluic  nc^Iton  of  the  old,  bat  rather  the 
old  freed  from  its  ob«cunty  and  limitations,  and  becocne 
dearly  cnnsoous  of  iiseir  Christianity  effected  a  revo- 
luuon  tn  the  whole  conception  of  the  world,  but  as  its 
Founder  Himself  ha^  told  us.  it  is  not  the  destruction  of 
vhat  it  superseded,  but  its  fulfilment:  it  did  not  break 
op  the  spiritual  organism  in  wfakfa  man  had  dwelt  for 
centuries,  but  merely  poured  into  it  rtew  streams  of  life 
and  eno^y. 

From  what  haj  been  said,  the  true  view  of  the 
aolhonty  of  the  Church  may  be  readily  inferred.  In 
the  technical  sense  '*Tbe  Chnrch**  has  come  to  mean 
a  particular  or^nization  which  claims  to  be  based 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Oinstian  rrvcUtion.  This 
oqfanitation.  as  is  held  by  the  exponents  of  ~authorit>' " 
blends  the  perceptions  of  men  of  rcli^us  genius  with 
the  reflections  of  theologians,  and  "  protects  the  revela- 
tion from  mtionali-slic  a^saultx"  Now,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  It  b  undoubtedly  trtie  th^tt  on  the  whole 
the  Church  has  been  the  consistent  guardian  of  tfac 
.er  interests  of  man.  It  is  also  tnic  that  for  the 
hai^c  of  this  function  an  external  or^nization.  and 
ng  the  tutda^  of  humanity  even  an  authoritative 
y  of  doctrine,  was  a  necessity.  Hut  these  facts 
by  no  means  entitle  tu  to  say  that  the  imuilions 
and  doctrines  safe^tiarded  b>-  the  Church  dcri^%  their 
authority  from  the  Church.  They  arc.  as  I  have 
contended,    authoritative    because    they   are   true,    not 
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it  will  retain  its  serenity  in  the  shock  and  nitn  of 
a  world* 

If  we  follow  out  the  iinpUcations  of  the  theory 
of  dcvdopmeni  on  the  basis  of  authority,  as  held 
by  Newman  and  his  recent  followers.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  provides  a  way  of  escape  ffx>m  the  older  view 
of  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writings.  These 
arc  held  to  be  but  the  records  of  early  rdigioiu 
experience  or  belief,  and  though  there  h  *'a  deposit 
uf  faith,"  a^  Newman  calb  it.  the  form  in  which 
Christianity  originally  appeared  bclonijs  to  the  transient 
cJctncnt,  while  its  essence  is  eternal,  and  receives  con- 
tinuous definkiou  in  tlie  development  of  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine.  Obviously,  anyunc  who  adopts  this 
attitude  will  have  no  dil^cuky  in  accepting  the  Lnu»t 
dfu»tic  results  of  modern  btblicat  criticism,  cgnfideiit 
at  once  in  the  absdutc  tmlh  of  the  primitive  revelation 
and  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  is  preserved  from 
pollution  by  the  fostering  care  of  an  infallible  Churclu 
By  ro  writer  of  oui  day  ha^  this  doctrine  been  more 
boldly  and  pcrsuaMvely  ^Ldvucated  tli&n  b}-  Abb^  Loisy 
in  his  UEvangih  t(  FEgiist. 

Religion,  our  author  tells  us,  is  subject  to  the 
univcn»iil  law  of  all  things — the  law  of  growth, 
development,  change*  The  Monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  it  is  in  essence  identical  with  that 
of  the  New,  dlfTcrs  in  being  less  developed.  And, 
just  as  the  Jaliveh  of  the  old  canticles  and  legends 
difTcrs  very  widely  from  the  God  of  Justice  revealed 
by  the  Prophet:^,  no  the  formulae  of  our  day  arc 
not  in  all  points  identical  with  tho^c  of  Sl  Paul 
or  St.  Augustine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jcaus 
announced  the  immediate  approach  of  "The  Kingdom 
of  Heaver.."  which  must  not  be  conceived  merely  ad 
a    state   of  holiness   or    union    with    God.    but    as    a 
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spirit  immanenl  in  hunuinity  and  progres:«ivc)y  working 
itself  out  to  completion.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
the  Church  is  the  vicegerent  of  God,  but  only  because 
it  15  the  consdous  realization  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
mnn.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
Church  as  externally  controlling  the  free  movement 
of  humanity,  and  prescribing  fixed  Ifmit^i  within  which 
the  fnind  o(  m»r  must  move.  There  are  no  limits 
but  tho^c  which  the  divine  spirit  working  in  man 
imposes  tjpon  itself  No  man,  and  no  body  of  men, 
is  wise  enough  to  tell  in  advance  by  what  stranfjc 
and  apparently  devious  paths  reason  wilt  work  out 
it£  own  salvation.  Such  movements  as  Gnosticism  and 
Neoplatonism  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chrbtian 
era.  Dualism  and  Mysticism  in  the  middle  ^es,  and 
Agnosticism  in  our  own  day,  are  really  mdiftpentable 
steps  in  the  proces.'*  by  which  the  miftd  of  man  rises 
to  a  comprchctision  of  the  worid,  the  self,  and  God. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  these  and 
other  movements,  antagonistic  to  truth  as  they  ap- 
parently are,  have  really  contributed  to  its  fuller 
comprehension.     As  Emerson  sajrs : 

One  accent  of  ihc  Holy  Gho«t 
A  careleu  world  h.tth  never  loM. 

If  it  is  asked  how  such  a  view  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  protecting  care  of  the 
Church,  the  Christian  relfgion  must  long  ago  have 
succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  rationalism,  my  answer 
is,  thai  not  even  the  protection  of  the  Church  would 
have  saved  Christianity  from  destruction  had  it  not  been 
t>ascd  on  the  Truth,  and  that,  if  it  does  rest  upon  this 
eternal  foundatioa  wc  may  apply  to  it  in  a  much  truer 
than  its  original  sense,  the  great  word  of  Stoicism  : 

Si  fractut  illabalur  orbii 
icnpavidum  fcricni  rtiinae: 
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it  will    retain  its  ^terenity  in    the  shock  and  ruin  of 
a  world 

If  wc  follow  oii:  the  imp1iaktlon»  of  the  iheoiy 
of  development  ou  the  basis  of  authority,  as  held 
by  NewiDiin  and  his  recent  followers,  it  is  obvious 
that  It  provides  a  way  of  escape  from  the  older  view 
of  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writings.  These 
arc  held  to  be  but  the  records  of  early  religious 
experience  or  belief,  and  though  there  is  "  a  deposit 
of  f^lh,"  as  Newman  calls  it.  the  form  in  which 
Christianity  originally  appean^d  belongs  to  the  transient 
dement,  while  Its  essence  is  eternal,  and  receives  con* 
tinuous  delrnkion  in  the  development  of  Christinn  fatth 
and  doctrine  Obviously,  anyone  who  adopts  this 
1  attitude  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  most 
I  drastic  results  of  modem  biblical  criticism,  confident 
ftL  once  In  the  absolute  truth  of  the  primitive  revelation 
and  in  the  certainly  willi  which  it  is  preserved  from 
pollution  by  the  festering  care  of  itn  infallible  Church. 
By  tiL*  writer  of  our  day  has  this  doctrine  been  more 
iKvlcJly  iuid  persuusivcly  advocated  ihiui  by  Abb^  Lui»y 
in  his  UEvangiU  ft  i'Egiise. 

Religion,  our  author  tcHs  us,  is  subject  to  the 
universal  lavi'  of  all  Uiin^s — the  law  of  growth, 
development,  change.  The  Monotlictsm  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  It  is  in  essence  identical  with  that 
of  the  New,  differs  in  being  less  developed.  And, 
just  as  the  Jahveh  of  the  eld  canticles  and  legends 
difTen  very  widely  fioro  the  God  of  Justice  revealed 
by  the  Prophets^  so  the  formulas  of  our  day  are 
not  in  all  pointa  identical  with  tJio»  of  St  Paul 
or  St.  Augustine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus 
announced  the  immediate  approach  of  "The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,*'  which  must  not  be  conceived  merely  as 
a   state   of   hoUne^   or   union    with    God,    but    as    a 
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I  joyous  and  bappy  life  on  earth,  in  which  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  man  should  be  developed  to  the 
full  In  this  apocalyptic  sense  it  was  understood  by 
His  immediate  fDllowcrs.  Now,  men  who  arc  looking 
forrard  to  an  awful  and  univcr^  catastrophe,  to 
COtae  Dpon  the  world  in  thejr  own  day,  cannot  itop 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  ages 
vtikh  in  their  belief  will  revcr  follow.  Hence,  to 
ittnbutc  to  Jesu*  a  deliber;ite  sy.stem  of  ^K>cial 
or^nizaEion  is  as  false  historically  ai  it  would  be 
to  assign  to  Solomon  the  authorship  of  the  Proverbs, 
The  truth  is,  that  the  New  Testament^  li^c^tjic  Old,| 
0  permeated  by  a  conception  oT  the  universe  and  Y  j 
of  hidtof>-  which  has  little  in  common  with  ouri.  |  i 
And  tliis  is  tnic  not  only  of  the  teachings  which  f 
(all  within  the  intollecttial  sphere,  but  of  those  which 
pertain  lo  the  religious  domain  as  well  Our  notion 
of  God  and  His  goodness,  our  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  in  general  the  whole  body  of  doctrine 
dealing  with  Christok»gy,  Man,  and  the  Church,  arc 
not  trutiis  dropped  from  heaven  and  hoarded  up  by 
rel^ous  tradition  in  the  exact  form  in  which  ihey 
Srst  appeared.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  process 
by  whidi  the  traditional  formulas  arc  subjected  to 
a  never-ending  interpretation,  in  which  the  letter  which 
idllcth  is  regulated  by  the  spirit  that  givelh  life* 
Noc  15  rigid  uncliangeal>iUt>-  at  all  c»;ential  to  the 
authority  of  belief,  or  compatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  intclicct.  l-'or  no  everlasting  edifice  can 
be  built  up  with  the  elements  of  human  thot^ht. 
Troth  1$  changeless,  but  not  its  image  ^s  reflected~Y 
in  the  uneven  mirror  of  our  miods.  Often  the  ' 
formation  and  growth  of  dogma  has  been  ruled  by 
the  most  halimg  logic,  as  when  the  1-athcrs  and 
theolc^ians    of    the    Church     nought     to    prove    the 
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I  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  an  untenable  jntcrprctatton 
'  of  the  vrords  of  Genei^ii :  "  Let  mj  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness/'     But,  to  the  historian  who 
looks  upon  the  reasons  assigned  in  support  of  a  belief 
a  sign  of  its  vitality,  rather  Chan  as  the  veritable  groum 
of  its  origin,  such  a  sclf-mockcry  of  logic  is  irrelcvan 
In    the   domain    of   things    religious   and    moral,    the 
striving  towards   the  better  outruns   the   arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  iL     What  alone  is  important 
is     that    living    faith     which     mocks     at     the     logic 
employed    in     its    defence,    and    turns    towards    the 
unchangeable    Truth     athwart     the     inadequate     and 
therefore  perpetually   changing    formulas   in   which    it 
is  sought  to  be  conhned.^ 

In    this    rcrncirkabk    correction   and   application 
Newman's   theory  of  development,   we  can   sec  th< 
doctrine  of  authority  in   process  of  accomplishing  its' 
own  cutharasia.     It   is   true  that  the  contrast   is  still 
retained  between  the  Truth  as  it  is  for  us.  and  Trutb 
as  it   is  in   ittelf;  between  the  unchangeabilily  of  the 
original   revehaion  and  tlie  varying   forms  in  which   it ^t 
b  intellectually  formulated  from  age  to  ^e-  but,  apait^H 
from  thiji  saving   rcserv?ition,  there  is  nothing  to  ciis-^^ 
tinguifh  the  position  of  Abbe   Loisy  from  that  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocate  of  a  rational  Christianity. 
Development  is  for  him  a  real  evolution,  and  rot,  as 
with   Newman,  the   mere   cnUrgcmeni   of  a   primiti 
germ  ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  conceives  of  it  as  in  nowa; 
affecting  the  essence  or  validity  of  theoriginal  revelation. 
On  the  other  hard,  he  expresses  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  \icw  of  such  writers  as  Hamack  and  Sabatier, 
who  seek  to  reduce  religion  to  Its  simplest  elements  by 
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maintaining  that  the  whole  history  of  dogm^i,  however 

necessaiy  it  may  be  to  the  practical  triumph  of  Chnsti- 

anity  over  opposing  forces,  is  a  perversiDn  of  its  original        ' 

implJctty.     Such    a   view,  discarding   as  it  docs  the 

n   of  the   Church,  and  conceiving  of 

a  condition  of  the  individual  soul. 

bbc  Loisy  coufd  not  possibly  accept  The  "  primitive  . 
Christianity  "  of  these  writers  In,  in  his  \ iew,  a  fiction  of""' 
their   own    creation,   invented   as   a   support    for   their 

bjectiw  view  of  religion,  but  in  palpable  coniradictioti 
the  Christianity  of  jesus  and  His  immediate  follower*. 
A  candid  examination  of  the*  records  pro^'cs  beyond 
doubt,  as  he  contends,  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
though  He  did  not  put  forward  a  system  of  doctrine, 
bad  perfectly  definite  behefs,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  in  regard  to  men's  dut)',  in 
prospect  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  and  to 
,|nany  other  things  besides  ;  and  it  is  the  primary  task 
the  historian  to  set  forth  the  ideas  of  the  Saviour 
they  pfere  manifested  in  words  and  deeds,  not  to 
recast  ihem  in  view  of  a  modem  theory  of  religion. 
Starting  with  the  facts  as  \vt  find  them  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  he  contends,  that 
the  whole  process  by  which  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
developed  is  as*>cntial  to  the  life  and  energy  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Step  by  step  that  rel^icn  has 
shown  its  power  of  incorporating  all  the  elements  of 
truth  contained  in  ancient  philosophy  and  modem 
science,  and  of  informing  thern  with  its  own  spirit 

The  contention  of  Abb^  Loisy,  that  the  history  of 
do^ma  is  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  all  that 
contained  in  the  original  principle  of  Christianity, 
must  t>e  regarded  as  an  important  truth  to  which 
the  v>ews  of  Hamack  and  Sabatier  fail  to  do  justice; 
though  Abt>£  Loisy,  on  his  part,  can  hardly  be  said 
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to  dititint^uish  sufficiently  between  the  "  wingfed  words  " 

in   which   the    Master  expresses    the  very  soul  of  JiU 

rclijjion,  and    those   sayings   which    are   obviously    of 

only   temporary   interest;   and,  as   is  only  natural   in 

a  son  of  the  Church,  he  fails  to  allow  due  weight  to 

that  aspect  of  religion  to  which  Harnack  and  Sabaticr, 

with    a    kind    of   exaggerated    Frotcgtantism.  tend   to 

attach  exclusive  value,*     In  a  complete  view  of  religion, 

as    I    have   already   sug^etiled,  the    personal   and   the 

universal  aspects  must  each  receive  <lue  weight :  for,  if 

It   is  true   that  a  religion  which  is  not  founded  upon 

truth  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 

and  for  the  individual  man  of  much  greater  importance, 

that  it  is  also  a  life.     The  truth,  however,  seems  to  mc 

Co  be  that  the  exaggerated  emphasis  placed  by  Abb^ 

Loi^y  on  doctrine,  results  in  the  end  in  the  same  defect 

as  that  of  which  he  accuses  his  opponents.     For,  though 

Harnack  seeks  to  reditce  Christianity  to  a  simple  faith 

in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  mar 

b  while  his   critic   in?iist5   that   it   was   from   the   first   a 

1  complex  tHJcly  of  truth,  if  not  of  doctrine;  the  former 

n  removes  the  rational  basis  of  faith  by  denying  that  it 

liadmits  of  tntcllcctual  comprehension,  while  the  latter, 

n  though    he   affirms    that   it    can    be   grasped    by    the 

ulAtelligence,  denies  that   the  forms  oi  intelligence  are 

Vompetcrl    to   cotnprehend   Truth    as    it    is    in    it*clf. 

Thus  both  thinkers  in   the  end  a^ree  fn  holding  that 

faith  b  something  inexplicable,  or  at  least  somcthingsy 

so  simple  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  clear  definition. 

Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  meeting  of  extremes  far  to 

seek.     Like  other  RltschUans,  Haniack  denies  that  the 

Infinitir   is  comprehensible  in  Itself,  and  tlierefore  he  is 

forced  lo  deny  the  ;ib-S(^lule  v;tlue  of  idl  reflection  upon 

the   content    i^f  religtuii«  and  to    foil   back    upwi    an 

^  TlinuuJc'i  view  U  dUoutted  mort  fullj  (ft  Lecture  Seventh. 
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iflunediate  faith  in  God  and  goodress  as  the  bc-all  and 
end-'ftii  of  reltgiun  ;  while  Abbe  Lol^y.  like  Ncw'man. 
rcTu^es  to  admit  that  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
cart  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and,  therefore,  falling 
back  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  lo  Ktiaiantce 
what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  he  is  ultimaldy 
driven  to  the  conception  of  faith  as  a  belief  in  that 
which  is  for  reason  incomprehensible.  There  i^  no 
ipe,  as  [  believe,  from  the  opposite  inadequacies 
{BScTwo  exp>ncnu  of  the  inconceiv^le.faui  thi 
clear  TecoenTtli^n,  ihat^  the  ^aily-^valaL defence  of  the 
i^ChriitTan  Vclf^^i^n  must  consii>t  in  shoving  ibat.  while 
hi5ior>'  is  net  n  merely  superficial  process  which 
Tts  primitive  germ  untouched,  but  a  gqfliiiiie 
>pment,  in  which  a  living  faith  has  come  to  c\^r 
dearer  self-consciousness^  its  principle  is  indestructible, 
because  it  is  the  only  rational  interpretation  of  the 
fKts  of  our  experience  in  their  totality.  A  great 
writer  has  s^aid  that  "in  the  religious  consciousness  al 
notions  realize  that  they  po^ei-H  the  truth  ;  and  they 
have  therefore  always  found  in  their  reli^cn  the  secret 
of  true  dignity  and  peace-  ...  In  this  pure  acth< 
roan  beholds  his  own  existence  in  a  transfigured 
reflection,  in  which  alt  the  harsh  lights  ard  colours 
and  shadows  of  the  everyday  world  are  soRened  into 
eicmil  peace  under  the  beam*  of  a  spiritual  sun/'' 
5ech  a  peace,  as  1  believe,  can  be  found  neither  by 
falling  bfick  upon  a  simple  nucleus  of  faith,  which  does  ) 
little  to  satisfy  the  obstinate  questionings  of  the 
intellect,  nor  in  the  elusive  attempt  to  find  rest  in  an 
external  authority,  but  only  by  the  exhaustion  of 
scepticism  and  pessimism. 


^  l|fe«l'>  CfitXuMt4  ^  Xii^M,   i.   5. 
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Iw  my  last  lecture  I  finished  the  ctwisidcrallon  of  the 
principle  of  authority,  as  the  supposed  basis  of 
doctrine  Rcocnt  writers,  as  we  saw,  follow  the  IcLtd 
of  Ncwin*in  itt  endeavouring  tu  reconcile  the  claiinii 
of  an  infallible  Church  witlt  Che  changes  through 
which  its  creed  has  undoubtedly  p«95cd  ,  maJnUining 
that  the  function  of  authority  i\  not  to  originate  or 
even  to  develop  religious  tmttis,  but  to  select,  among 
the  new  ideas  advanced  by  men  of  religious  genius, 
those  which  arc  in  accordance  with  the  original 
revelation.  Admitting  that  there  has  been  a  real 
evolution  of  doctrine,  and  in  this  respect  occupying  a 
more  tenable  position  than  Newman,  these  thinkers 
employ  the  idea  of  the  oi^anic  unity  of  man  in 
support  of  their  view  of  authority  ;  ai^uing  (i)  that 
no  one  can  clAim  the  right  to  set  up  Ms  individual 
opinion  against  the  collective  experience  of  the  race 
in  the  region  of  science  and  biatory ;  (2)  that  the 
Intuitions  and  reflections  of  men  of  religkuu  genius 
earry  with  them  a  peculiar  authority;  and  (3)  that 
the  Church  com  bine.-;  the  percept  ion,^  of  its  saints 
with  the  conccpttons  of  Its  theologians,  and  protects 
the  truth  fr^m  rationalistic  asaaulta.     While  admittiag 
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th2t  the  Church  ius  done  an  tnvaloatbie  serrke  m 
the  past,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  has  also  aL  times 
retarded  progress,  and  thercfoft  cannot  be  foirijr 
daimed  as  the  only  custodian  o(  truth.  No  doubt 
k  has  on  the  whde  resisted  one-^ded  views ;  but  the 
itat  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that,  like  all  the 
JBititations  in  which  man  expresses  himscir,  the  Chorcfa  | 
b  an  embodiment^  thoagh  not  a  perfect  embodtineat,  | 
of  reason,  and  ooly  in  so  &r  as  this  is  the  case  has ' 
it  any  aulhorit>*.  Nor  does  the  asrimilation  of  man- 
kind to  an  organism  lend  any  countenarKC  to  the 
doctrine  of  authority ;  the  analogy  rather  confirms 
the  Ticv,  that,  just  as  we  accept  the  conclnskms  of 
the  scientific  expert  because  we  believe  them  to  have 
a  rational  fcundation,  and  endonc  the  higher  intui- 
tJons  of  the  religious  genius  because  tbc>*  appeal  to 
our  own  awakened  consciousness:  so  the  only  claim 
of  the  Church  to  our  aUegiance  Is  the  d^ree  In 
which  it  standi  Tor  the  tnith.  It  follows  that  no 
Church  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  ooly  guardian  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity ;  and,  in  &ct,  that 
the  ideal  Church  cannot  be  confined  within  any 
given  organization,  but  operates  lhrotJt;h  all  the 
channels  by  which  the  divine  spirit  immanent  in  man 
difTuftes  itself  I'hU  is  almost  explicitly  recognized  by 
Ahb&  Loisy.  who  has  no  ditlicuhy  in  accepting  the 
results  of  recent  science,  including  its  application  to 
the  historical  critidsm  of  the  sacred  writings ;  main- 
taining that,  while  truth  is  changeless,  human  beliefs 
imdcrgo  continual  metamorphosis.  In  thus  insisting  1 
Dpon  the  development  of  doctrine  as  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  principle  of  Christianity',  Abb^ 
Loisy  accentuates  an  imjxkrtant  aspect  of  truth ;  but 
he  fails  to  allow  proper  weight  to  that  aspect  of  truth 
to  which  thinkers  like  Hamack   and    Sabaticr  attach 
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almost  exaggerated  importance,  namely,  the   rcsponsel] 
of  ihc  individual  soul     A  complete  view  of  religion 
involves  the   due   rceognition  of  both  aspects;    main- 
taining   that,   an   reason   informfi  the   religious   life 
the  individual,  so  it  is  capable  of  being  embodied  tnl 
an  articuLited  system. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  obviouslrf 
compels  us,  while  doing  justice  to  the  long  experience* 
of  the  race,  to  discard  all  appeals  to  extenul  authority, 
and  to  claim  a&sent  for  nolhinf:^  that  cannot  be  showiti 
to  be  a  valid  interpretation  of  that  experience.     Now, 
It  cannot  be  denied  tha:  the  burden  thu^  thrust  upon 
us   is   a   heavy   one;    so   heavy,    indeed,   that    manyJ 
thinkers  of  repute  tell  us  that  it  is  beyond  the  limited ' 
strength  of  man  to  bear,     "  Nevei   before,"   says   Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith,  "has  there  been  !4uch  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  belief.     Never  before  has  man,  enlightened 
as  he  now  is  by  science,  faced  with  a  free  n:)ind  the^ 
problem  of  his  origin  and  destiny."     Nor  docs  tb 
writer  think  that  any  aid  can  come  from  philosophy/ 
"  A  meUphysical  book,  it  seems,  has  reached  its  ciRhtb^ 
edition.     This  shows  that  a  numher  of  inquirers  ard 
stilt    upon    that   track.      U    there   any    hope   in   that' 
direction?     U    it    possible    that    mental    Introspection 
should   lead  us  to  objective  truth?     Might  we  noc  as 
well    look    for    scientific    fact    in    the    structure   of   id 
scientific    iTistrumcnt,    as    for   objective    truth    in    thej 
structure    of  the    mind?     Jntcllccts    of   the    highc 
order   have    been   devoted   tc    metaphysic;    and    with' 
what   result?      From   the  Greek    philosophers   to   the 
schoolmen,    from    the    schoolmen    to    the    Germans^ 
system  succeeds  system,  without  progress  or  |>raciica 
out^jme-     Even  the   reputed  discovcnes  of  Bcrkeleyl 
have  borne  no  practical  fruity  and  iiegel  is  already 
as  dead  as   Pythagoras.      Meantime,  genuine   scicnoe 
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vifu  a  series  of  practical  triumphs  and  is  advanced 
even  by  practioU  errofs.  The  datum  assumed  by 
inetaphysic  throughout  is  that  reality  muftt  comespond 
to  conception.  No  such  assumption  b  involv^  in 
our  belief  in  mDntI  responsibility,  or  other  spiritual 
phenomena  of  human  nature^  which  are  facts  of 
mental  experience  and  obscn-ation,  thouj^h  not  of 
bodily  sense;' ^ 

Wc  have  here  the  forcible  expression  of  a  view 
tliBt  is  cuncnt  in  scmic  fofm  or  other  among  many 
representatives  of  literature,  art,  and  science ;  a  view 
which,  »  I  hope  to  show,  is  at  bottom  sjpcrficia]"T^ 
and  self-contradictcry*  Its  significance  lies  mainly  in 
the  fact  that,  with  the  collapse  of  traditional  ideas, 
the  whole  edifice  of  religion,  within  which  for  cen- 
turies men  have  dwelt  secure,  seems  to  have  crashed 
down,  and  th^  can  only  sit  sadly  among  the  ruins, 
vainly  trying  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  at  least  morality  is  safe.  1  say  ''vainly,"  for  i 
once  peisiude  men  that  '' objective  truth"  is  beyond  I 
Ihcir  reach,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  draw  I(q  v| 
the  only  logical  inference,  that  even  "moral  respon-' \  T 
sibility"  is  a  fiction.  Had  the  distinguished  writer 
from  whom  1  have  quoted  cteariy  seen  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rejection  of  all  aid  from  philosophy^ 
which,  after  all.  is  but  reflection  made  systematic  and 
comprehensive — perhaps  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
condemn  it  so  unreserv'cdly.  Of  this,  howe\'cr,  1  am  not 
sure,  for  his  condemniiion  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
false  opposition  of  intros{>ection  and  observation— ^n 
opposition  which  no  metaphysician  would  now  admit 
to  be  valid,  any  more  than  he  would  accept  the  view 
o(  Geoi^c  Henry  Lewes,  which  the  writer  endorses, 
that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  but  a  record  of  the 
iGdawin  Smith,  /t  Qns/  tf  Ugki^  p.  4& 
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abortive  efforts  of  men  of  the  first  rank  to  solve  an 
iilgohibje  ^>rot>leni*— a  vtew  which,  among  other  defects, 
invwves  the  incredible  hypothesis  that  rational  beings 
have  pcnuatently  wasted  their  strength  on  an  intrin- 
sically irrational  task.  That  a  writer  who  has  made  for 
himself  a  n^imc  as  a  historian  and  (Jublicist  should 
labour  under  such  extraordinary  misconceptions  is  a 
suffidcnt  justi6cation,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
attempt  to  show  that  the  reconstruction  of  religious 
belief  on  the  basis  of  reason  is  not  an  insoluble  pro- 
blem. As  the  tirst  step  towards  the  solution  ot  that 
problem,  f  shidl  begin  with  a  short  statement  and 
criticisin  of  the  philosophy  of  Immanucl  Kant,  who, 
more  than  any  other  thinker,  has  determined  the  course 
of  speculation  for  over  a  century.  This  w^s  lai^ely 
due  to  the  courage  with  which  he  taced  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  claims  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  doing 
full  justice  to  the  inviolability  of  natural  lawi  and 
yet  refusing  to  surrender  that  inextinguishable  belief 
in  a  spiritual  world  which  has  survived  the  heaviest 
onslaughts. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  age  of  Kant, 
there  had  been  very  marked  progress  in  the  region  of 
l^ysical  science  as  well  as  in  ttie  wider  movements  of 
philosophy  and  thcol<^y.  The  progress  in  science  bad 
consisted  in  ihc  ever  clearer  apprehension  of  the  leigD 
of  law,  as  exhibited  in  instance  after  instance,  and  the 
consequent  denial  of  all  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
natural  processes,  by  the  intrusion  into  the  realm  of 
nature  of  any  su|)ematural  agency.  The  growth  of  this 
convktioii,  the  conviction  of  the  inviolability  of  natural 
l«w,  raised  a  peculiar  difficulty  when  men  came  to  con< 
sidcr  its  bearing  upon  their  own  Ufa  If  all  other 
things  are  under  che  dominion  of  natural  law.  Is 
not  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  showing  prejudice  rather 
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than  dear  thought,  to  exempt  man  from  the  sway  of 
Uw  u  if  he  were  a  sort  of  /«j*j  rutturadf  The  diffi- 
culty had  been  increased  by  the  cliange  in  the  general 
point  of  view  produced  by  the  Copemicaa  astronomy. 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  discover}'  of  the  new 
world.  The  Ptolemaic  cosmogony  had  for  centuries 
ruled  the  minds  of  men,  for  reasons  that  arc  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  It  could  apparently  appeal  to  the 
teitimony  of  facts :  it  agreed  vith  the  biblical  cosoio- 
logy:  it  cohered  with  the  tendency  of  thought  in  all 
ages  Co  conceive  of  the  Divine  ^s  raised  above  the 
world,  with  its  perpetual  prooes«  of  birth  and  death,  its 
struggle  between  evil  and  good,  its  strange  admixture 
of  beauty  and  uglirKSs.  We  must  also  remember  that, 
while  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  seeking  for  complete 
unity,  and  therefore  can  ncip^cr  be  satblicd  with  any- 
thing short  of  a  perfect  rcooticiliation  of  his  higher 
beliefs  with  his  scientific  knowledge,  there  is  at  certain 
periods,  and  in  certain  persons,  a  tendency  to  place 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  one  or  other  of  these  aspects. 
Now,  the  long  struggle  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  period 
when  the  barbarism  of  the  Teutonic,  and  the  worldji- 
ness  of  the  Latin,  races  had  to  be  modified  by  the 
higher  impulse  of  religious  faith ;  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  an  antagonism,  which  still  survives  in  a 
modified  way — the  antagonism  between  the  secular  and 
the  sacred— should  tber  a-s£ume  an  acute  form,  and  that 
whatever  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of 
religion  should  be  branded  as  impious.  Neverthe- 
less, reason  was  not  entirely  without  a  witness,  "ihc 
sdio^astic  pbilotsophy,  though  it  was  primarily  employed 
in  the  service  of  an  authoritative  creed,  unconsciously 
prepared  the  way  for  the  rcw  cosmogony  of  Copernicus. 
The  human  mmd  cannot  be  long  employed  even  U|>on 
dogmas,  the  truth  of  which  it  does  not  venture  to  doubt. 
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without  finding  itself  confronted  with  difficulties  which 
it  is  unable  to  solve  By  accustoming  the  mind  to  see 
the  objections  which  might  be  raised  to  what  at  first 
sight  seemed  beyond  doubt.  Scholasticism  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rejection  of  that  sensuous  view  of  the 
cosmos  on  which  ancient  and  mediaeval  astronomy  waa 
based.  And  men's  minds  were  more  ready  to  accept 
the  new  cosmogony,  because  such  thinkers  as  Nicolaus 
Cusanus  and  Bernardino  Telesio  had  already  suggested 
doubts  of  the  traditional  view  on  general  philosophical 
grounds.  The  former  aigued  that  "  the  world  can 
have  neither  centre  nor  circumference,  for  it  could  only 
have  these  in  relation  to  something  external,  by  which 
it  is  limited,  and  would  thus  not  be  the  whole  world" 
The  cosmos  has,  therefore,  no  definite  figure.  "  Every 
point  in  the  world  may,  with  equal  right,  be  called  the 
centre,  cr  be  set  in  the  periphery-.  And  since  the  earth 
does  not  stand  at  the  absolute  centre  of  the  world,  it 
cannot  be  at  rest"*  Cusanus  thus  denied  on  general 
grounds  that  the  earth  h  the  central  point  of  the  world, 
though  he  did  not  teach  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun.  In  doing  so  he  had  dealt  a  sci^crc  blow  to 
the  mediaeval  cosmogony ;  for,  not  only  was  the  world 
set  spinning  in  space,  but  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  obliterated.  Bernardino 
Telesio,  again,  was  the  representative  of  a  philosophy 
that  made  a  direct  appeal  to  experience.  His  main 
contention  wa5,  that  there  are  two  forces  at  work  in 
nature,  which  manifest  themselves  in  two  different 
modes  of  motion.  '*  These  two  principles  work  on 
matter,  which  is  never  increased  or  decreased,  but 
which  und^  their  influence  assumes  the  most  widely 
diflercnt  forms,  and  which  is  everywhere  uniform. 
There  is,  thererore,  no  need  to  assume  a  distinction 
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betweca  heavenly  and  terrestrial  matter,"'  By  the 
Uboars  of  these  two  thinkers  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  the  world  was  shaken ;  but  it  was  only  by 
the  promolgation  of  the  new  cosnio^ny  of  Copemiaia 
that  it  M\  into  complete  ruin.  The  earth  was  now 
seen  to  h^ve  no  claim  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
onhTrse ;  the  exceptional  chaiacter  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  bad  disappeared  ;  an  infinite  hori£on  was  dis- 
closed ;  and  henceforth  the  limited  universe  of  mediaeval  •- 
Ibougfht  had  vanished  away  for  ever.  The  modem 
mind,  ponderinc;  over  these  things,  was  forced  to  ask 
bow  this  new  view  of  the  universe  aflfects  the  old  faith, 
If  our  earth  is  an  infinitesimal  speck  in  the  universe, 
can  we  any  longer  attribute  to  man  that  fierfection 
which  tbc  Hebrew  pAalmi»t  expressed  by  saying  that 
he  '  is  made  a  little  lower  than  God  "  ?  If,  so  br  as 
experience  can  tell  us,  all  finite  beinj^s,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  are  continually  losing  their  individuality 
and  ^ivin^  place  to  new  individuals^a  law  which 
applies  to  man  as  well  as  to  other  beinf^s — and  if 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposin^i:  that,  granting  the 
existence  of  other  conscious  beings,  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  universe,  tbey  are  exempt  from  the  same  principle 
of  decay — since  so  far  as  we  know  all  bodies  in  space 
have  the  same  fundamental  constitution— must  we  not 
conclude  that  the  immortality  of  man  is  3  fairy  dreamy 
natural  in  the  infancy  of  society,  but  now  incredible  ? 
Nay,  is  there  any  longer  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
existence  of  God  will  withstand  the  shock  of  modem 
tnechamcal  explanations }  When  Laplace  said  that 
the  idea  of  God  was  a  **  hypothesis  "  for  which  he  had 
no  need,  did  he  not  express  the  only  logical  result  of 
tbe  new  cosmof^ony?  Thus  it  would  seem  that  if  tbe 
oew  conception  of  tbe  universe  has  vastly  enlarged  our 
>/W.  L  94- 
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ideas — if  tt  has.  In  Mr  BalfbuKs  phrase,  "glutted  our 
Imaginations  with  material  Infinfrlcs " — It  has  at  the 
same  time  given  a  tremendous  shock  to  those  beliefs 
which  we  -ire  »o  unnrilling  as  men  to  nurrender. 

Now,  Kant  ;iccc|Hwl  the  new  cosmogony  in  its 
entirct}%  and  even  made  ;l  further  contribution  to  it 
by  propounding  the  nebular  hypothesis;  and  yet  he 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  a  way  by  which  the 
higher  littcnz^ts  of  man  maj'  tw  conserved-  He  first 
asks  whether  the  mcthc^d  and  tlic  principles  of  the 
pliy^icnl  ficicticcs,  the  validity  of  which,  at  least  withtn 
ibeir  own  sphere^  seems  to  be  Urmly  established  by 
thcar  success  in  explaining  tlie  facts  of  experience,  an; 
the  only  method  and  principles  by  which  truth  can  be 
discovered.  The  method  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
observation  and  expcrimefit.  its  results  being  reached 
by  a  carefjl  consideration  of  particular  facts  and  by 
inferences  drawn  from  them.  No  tloiibt  thc^  sciences 
tacitly  iUHume  ocrtain  corKeptions,  the  truth  of  which 
they  make  no  attempt  to  prove ;  but  thiti  »  not 
evident  to  the  scientiBc  man  as  such^  and  therefore  he 
naturally  suppose*  that  any  other  method  of  investiga- 
tion than  that  which  in  his  special  region  has  yielded  ' 
such  brilliant  results,  must  be  a  false  or  a  defective 
method.  He  is  therefore  disposed  to  protest,  and  even  j 
to  sneer  at,  any  a  priori  method,  0.1  he  calls  it,  J 
Le.  any  method  which  goes  beyond  the  intcrprctatiorr^ 
of  particular  fnctT^  And  if  this  is  the  method  of  the 
special  sciences,  it»  fundamental  principle  is  that  of 
natural  causation.  The  sole  object  of  these  sciences 
b  to  discover  the  causal  connections  of  particular 
facts,  (t  was  thcrefii^re  but  natural,  in  the  age  of 
Kant  when  the  ph>riical  iteicnccs  had  achieved  tiuch 
triumphant  results,  ettpecially  at  the  hand:;  of  Newton^ 
that  there  should  be  a  strong  tendency  to  interpret  all 
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thin^  in  tbc  U^bt  c^  the  law  of  nataral  causation. 
\  Now,  when  this  law  is  extended  to  the  life  of  iDan,  it 
.Ueetts  as  tf  there  were  no  nxim  for  freedooL  If  nun, 
like  other  bein^  is  under  the  docninioa  of  natttnl  Uw. 
how  can  we  suppose  that  hU  acts  proceed  from  himself 
in  anv  other  sense  than  that  in  which  we  may  speak  of 
the  movements  of  an  animal  or  even  the  (all  of  a  stone 
as  spontaneous  ?  And  if  thcie  is  no  law  but  natunJ 
causation :  if  the  whole  sphere  of  reality  is  limited  to 
particular  phenomena  and  their  connection  with  one 
another :  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  God  or  of 
any  other  supernatural  bcinj;,  toother  with  the  itnmor* 
tality  of  man,  must  he  mere  fictions?  But  when,  b>' 
what  Carlyle  calls  "  victonous  analysis,'^  we  have  got 
rid  of  human  freedom  and  immortality,  and  of  God,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  throw  duty  and  morality  After  them. 
If  there  b  00  real  agency  in  man  :  if  bis  acts  are  )ust 
as  much  the  result  of  certain  cxtonal  causes  as  any 
other  phenoa>cnon  Jn  nature ;  then  it  is  obviously  absurd 
to  speak  of  what  he  ou^At  or  cugAf  nci  to  do,  since 
what  in  any  given  case  he  does  is  what  he  must  do,  and 
cannot  possibly  help  doing.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  belief  in  monil  obligation  will  also  disappear  the 
belief  in  moral  responsibility,  st  least  for  anyone  who*^ 
thinks  consistently.  What  a  man  docs  not  do,  what 
does  not  proceed  from  himself,  for  that  he  cannot  be 
held  rcspondb}e.  Hence  those  who  attempt  to  apply 
to  human  action  the  same  law  as  that  which  they  apply 
to  other  phenomena,  when  they  are  consistent  (whidi 
thQ'  seldom  areX  tell  us  that  the  whole  question  in 
re^rd  to  human  conduct  i*  simply  a  question,  not  of  j.  i'y^' 
what  men  ought  to  do,  but  of  what  a^  a  matter  of  facTT^  J 
WB  find   them  doing.     We  may  enquircH  r^.,  into 


manner  in   which 
society,  and  we  may 


men  behave  under  certain 
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Tnoral   ideas  from  age   to  age ;    but  all   this,  while  it 
enables  us  to  understand  the  natora)  history  of  manp  1 
docs  not  entitle    us  to  speak  of  absolute  rifrht  and  I 
wrong,  or  in  any  strict  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  ' 
No   doubt  society,  for   its  own   protection,  lays  down 
certain   taws,  and   punif^es   those  who   violate  them  ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  tliat  those  laws  are  absolutely 
right ;    it  only   means   that   they   are  the   necessary 
instruments  for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  for 
the  security  of  life  and  property. 

This  whole  mode  of  thought  obviously  raises  a 
problem  of  a  most  difTicuU  character  It  implies  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  two  ruling 
ideas,  which  in  a  certain  sense  have  made  their  mfluencc 
telt  from  the  dawn  of  human  history.  On  the  one 
hand,  knowledge  seems  to  be  based  on  particular 
experienccsr  and  particular  experierces  seem  to  be 
limited  to  the  sensible  and  phenomenal ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  in  man  an  aspiration  after  a  higher 
and  better  life,  an  aspiration  which  lor  centuries  has 
l>cen  bound  up  with  the  bclict  in  human  freedom,  duty, 
and  moral  responsibility.  With  the  lucidity  of  philoso* 
phical  genius  Kant  saw,  that  unless  the  antagonism  of  /' 
the  natural  and  spiritual  could  be  o^'ercome,  the  whole  n 
life  of  man  was  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
de«ire  for  defnite  knowledge  is  as  strong  in  man  as  hts 
belief  in  the  supcreensiblc.  He  can  surrender  neither, 
and  yet  his  life  must  be  in  perpetual  conflict  and  db- 
harmony  with  itself,  unless  he  can  find  some  means  of 
reconciling  the  one  with  the  other. 

This  apparent  opposition  of  massOy  ^t\^/r*i(hm  ha:« 
sometimes  been  sought  to  be  solved  by  making  the 
things  of  nature  absolutely  different  in  kind  from 
spiritual  beings.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
inorganic  things,  and  even  the  highest  of  the  animals, 
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are  absolutely  subject  to  the  Iav  of  mcchantcaJ  causa- 
tkMi»all  their  movcmcDts  taking  place  in  response  to  tbe 
action  upon  them  of  the  cDvironmcnt  man,  ort  the 
other  hand,  as  a  spiritual.  self-conscJoua.  and  moral 
bdng.  is  the  origirutor  of  his  own  acts,  and  is  therefore 
Tree.  This  solution  of  the  problem  Kant  irfused  to 
accept  To  remove  man  in  this  way  from  the  sphere 
of  natural  law  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  defiance  of  the 
facts  and  to  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  knowledge.  So 
br  as  we  know  ourselves,  we  do  rot  find  that  our 
desires  and  volitions  arc  withdrawn  frt>m  the  influence 
of  external  causes.  When  a  man  seeks  to  satisfy  any 
of  hh  desires,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  desire  is  excited 
by  the  idea  of  some  obiect,  which  presents  itself  to  his 
imagtnattOD  as  pleasurable?  Given  the  man's  natural 
susceptibility  for  certain  objects  rather  than  for  others, 
and  the  response  which  he  makes,  when  placed  mentally 
in  the  presence  of  a  given  object,  is  just  as  6xcd  ^s  the 
movement  of  a  stone  under  the  influence  of  external 
rorcc5.  Therefore,  Kant  maintains  that,  so  far  at  least  \ 
as  his  w^oLe  sensitive  nature  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  ' 
shown  that  man  is  peculiar  in  being  exempted  from  the 
law  of  mechanical  causatioa  1  f  you  examine  the  series 
of  conscious  states  which  occur  in  the  case  of  any  action, 
you  will  find, as  he  contends,  that  every  member  of  that 
series  follows  in  as  un^tcrable  a  way  as  any  series  of 
movements  in  an  unconscious  being.  It  would  thus 
seem  tliat  man,  like  every  other  being,  acts  simpty  as  be 
Qmst  act  under  the  given  conditions.  Bat,  if  the  desires 
which  act  upon  a  man  operate  in  the  same  fixed  and 
utKhanging  way  as  any  other  force  of  nature,  how  oin 
it  possibly  be  shown  that  he  is  free  ?  For  many  years 
this  problem  perplexed  Kant,  but  at  length  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  found  a  way  of  solving  it  which 
allowed  the  fullest  weight  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  yet 
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prc^en'ed  the  independence  and  freedom  of  man.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  weaken 
or  overthrow  the  inviclabiHty  of  Hfitural  lav  could  not 
be  endorsed  by  Kant :  and  indcicd  it  was  his  acceptance 
of  that  law,  as  established  by  the  discovcrirt  of  science, 
and  especially  by  the  discoveries  of  Ncwrton,  that  first 
impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  the  problem. 
But  how  can  it  be  held,  in  any  Bcnse,  that  every  change 
in  the  w^rld,  including  our  own  actions,  takes  piace  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  mechanical  causation,  while 
yet  it  is  affirmed  that  man  is  free  and  self-determined  ? 
Perhaps,  Kant  answers,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  at  the 
toot  of  the  matter,  if  wc  bc^n  by  asking  why  it  is  that 
mathematics  and  physics  have  made  such  remarkable 
progress,  and  are  now  universally  regarded  as  cstab* 
llshed  sciences,  while  the  systemit  which  <leal  with  the 
supersensible,  including  t\>e  spiritual  tiftture  of  m;in,  are 
apparently  still  as  far  a»  ever  from  the  discovery  of  a 
solid  foundation.  No  doubt  the  representatives  of  these 
sciences,  when  they  have  any  theory  at  all,  usually 
describe  their  method  as  one  of  simple  observation ; 
but  if  xrc  look  more  closely,  we  shall  sec  that  mathe- 
matics and  physics  ha\'C  not  advanced  by  allowing 
nature  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and  simfJy  registering 
the  impressions  thus  received ;  on  the  contrary,  progress  \ 
has  been  made  by  a;iticipating  in  the  mind  the  meaning  i 
of  nature  and  then  going  to  her  and  asking  questions,] 
The  mathematician  does  not  simply  ///<i  his  triangles 
and  circles,  but  ^vnstmcis  them  ;  and  the  strange  thing 
is  that  these  constnietiona,  which  seem  to  be  made  in 
entire  independence  of  nature,  yet  Homeliow  or  other 
apply  to  nature  ;  i^o  that  the  inathematician  confidently 
affirms,  that  his  conclusions  hold  good  always  and 
necessarily,  no  matter  bow  sensible  objects  ma/ 
otherwise  dilTer-     Similarly,  the  physicist   has   made 
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adtances  by  putttnEf  questtotu  to  nature,  as  when 
GftHleo  proceeded  to  interro^te  tier  by  cau»ng  elajtic 
balls  to  roll  down  an  inclined  pUne.  All  this  3i^^i:est5 
^■Tto  US  that  in  some  acme  nnturc  »  th^.  crtsition  ol  the 
human  mind  This  no  doubt  must  seem  at  fint  sight 
a  pfcpostcmus  ftciv  to  take  Hour,  ii  may  be  said,  can 
an^  man  m  bis  senses  say  that  bis  mind  maits  nature  ? 
Does  not  all  knowledge  consist  in  apprchcndinj;  things 
as  they  arc,  not  as  wc  imaj^ne  them,  or  would  like  ihem 
to  be  ?  Kant's  ajiswer  is  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  great 
miltake  to  assume  that  nature  exists>  and  would  be 
whit  it  is,  even  if  the  u-hole  activity  of  the  intelli^nce 
which  grasps  it  ^^-ere  ab^nt.  If  that  vfcrc  so.  nature 
for  tis  would  be  nothing  but  the  impressions  arising 
in  us  from  moment  to  moment,  and  these  would 
never  present  to  our  mtnd«  even  the  appearance  of 
an  orderly  system  of  objects  ar^  events,  spread 
out  in  space,  followinc;  one  another  in  time,  and 
eonnected  in  fi^ced  and  unchai^n^  ways.  It  %%  quite 
tnie  that  the  earliest  pha^e  of  our  experience  as 
iudividaals  may  be  described  as  a  mere  chaos  of 
impressions  of  sense  ;  but  anyone  may  see  that  a  chaos 
of  impressions  of  sense  is  not  what  wc  mean  by 
"  nature."  Those  impressions  wc  do  not "  make  ' :  they 
are  '^gpvcn"  to  us  ;  but  their  intcrprctatkwi  as  "  objects," 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  our  knowledge  of  nature  as 
a  system  of  "experiences"  is  due  to  the  character  of 
our  perceptive  and  intellectual  faculties,  which  compel 
us  to  present  our  percq)tiors  as  objects  in  space  and 
time,  as  belonging  to  a  sirgle  system,  and  as  connected 
together  in  the  unity  of  a  single  self-consciousness. 

ferliaps  we  shall  best  understand  what  Kant  means 
by  contrasting  this  new  view  of  knoi^^lcdge  with 
that  of  Hume  The  explanation  of  causality  giv^en 
by   Hume  reduces  it  to  a    mere  habit^ial  sequence 
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of    impressions    and    copies    of    impreflsions.      This 
doctrine  seemed   to   Kant  to  show  that  Hume  b^d 
not    frrasped    the    true    principle    of    knowledge.     If 
Hume   ts   right,  it   is  oWious   that   there   can    be  for 
us  no  system  of  nature,  because  there  are  no  universal 
and  necessary  judgments-     The  result  of  Hume's  theory 
therefore  is,  not  to  explain  knowledge,  but  to  explain 
it    away.     But    to    Kant   it   seemed    perfectly   certain 
that  the  pure  sciences  at  least,  viz.,  pure  mathematics 
and    pure   physics,   contain    universal    and    necessary^ 
judgments;   judgments  therefore  which  are  true,  not 
merely  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular  place, 
but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.     What,  then,  he 
asks,  must  be  the  character  of  our  knowledge,  if  we 
arc    to    account    for    the    fact  that  there    arc    such       I 
judgments?     Mathematics  obviously   rests  upon    the       | 
ideas   of  space    and   time,  and  these   again    are   notV^ 
something    which    we    can    perceive    by    our    »em«r      | 
From  moment  to  moment  there  arise  in  us  different       |^ 
sensations,  but   the  perception   of  external  objects  or       I 
of   internal   events   is  not   possible  apart   from    space       I 
and  time,  and   the^e  are  not  given   in  sensation,  but        I 
arc    prc'Supposed    as    conditions    without    which    we 
should    have    no    consciousness    of    sensible    objects, 
I  As    permanent    elements    pre-supposed     in    all     our 
I  experience,   they  arc  involved   in    all   our  escperience 
1  of  objects,   and    they    could   not    be  so    involved,  as 
1  Kant  argues,  were   they    not    the    inalienable  forms 
I  bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  our  perceptive 
Wcutty.     That  being  so,  the  objects  of  our  experience    y 
can  have  no  existence  except  within  our  experience. 
No  doubt  our  impressions  of  sense  are  due  to  things 
that  exist  independently  of  our  knowledge,  but  these 
must    not    be    identified    with    the    objects    of   our 
experience     The    objects    of   our    perception    exist 
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Qowliere  but  lor  the  percipient  subject  And  the 
tame  thing  is  tnie  of  these  objects,  viewed  as 
cooncctcd  together  in  the  system  of  experience.  The 
work  of  so  connocttng  them  is  done  by  the  undcr- 
stuKling ;  which,  like  perception,  has  its  own  fixed 
and  unchanging  constitution, — a  constitution  which  is 
expressed  in  the  forms  of  thought  that  Kant  calls  the 
"categories."  To  the  exUlcncc  of  "  nature'' — undcrstand- 
b^  by  thij  "  the  cosmos  of  experience '' — our  faculties  of 
knowledge  are  therefore  indispensable,  for  ^nature"  Is 
no  independent  thing— no  reality  existing  apart  from  us 
-^ut  that  system  of  experiences  which  is  constituted 
by  OBf  mtnd5  as  combining  the  elements  of  perception 
bio  an  ordered  whole.  It  is  thus  m^dc  clear  to  us 
why  the  man  of  science  assumes  that  nature  is  subject 
to  inviolable  law.  It  is  so  subject,  because  nature 
is  itielf  constituted  by  our  minds,  whtdi  by  their 
very  character  order  all  our  experiences  under  those 
fbnns  of  perception  and  thou^t  whidi  belong  to  us 
as  men. 

But,  having  thus  confirmed  the  preconception  of 
the  sciences,  that  nature  is  an  unchanging  system, 
it  seems  as  if  we  had  only  made  any  solution  of 
the  problem  of  freedom  more  hopeless  than  ever 
At  this  point  Kant  gives  the  discussion  a  subtle 
and  unexpected  turn.  What  is  this  inviolable  system 
of  nature,  but  the  product  of  our  own  activity  as 
conscious  beings?  As  stich  is  it  not  obvious  that 
it  cannot  be  used  as  an  engine  for  the  destruction 
of  a  t>eing  without  which  it  would  not  exist  at  all  ? 
If  the  system  of  nature  existed  apart  from  any 
activity  on  our  part,  rK>  doubt  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  room  for  any  self-activity  in  knowledge; 
but  as  It  has  no  existence  anywhere  but  in  our 
consciousness,    it    cannot    destroy    the    very    activity 
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trithout  which  it  would  have  no  existence.  Our 
mindsjt  is  tme,  do  not  contribute  the  fieruible  ditfer* 
enct:3  of  things,  but  they  do  supply  the  bonds  which  con*- 
nect  those  cliflcrences  into  the  unity  of  self*€on5ctousnc5S. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  su|^gcs:cd  to  m,  that  for  the  mind  i, 
which  imposes  them  they  cannot  be  really  bonds'*  1 
Necessity  can  only  mean  dependence  upon  something 
foreign,  whereas  the  law  of  naturaJ  causation  h  no 
foreign  yoke  to  which  the  human  mind  must  submit, 
but  its  own  law.  And  this  idea  receives  strong 
confimiation  when  we  sec  the  relation  of  the  system 
of  nature  to  the  idea  of  absolute  reality.  If  the 
objects  of  our  experience  were  things  in  IhemseK'es, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain 
that  man  in  his  true  nature  is  free  from  the  law 
of  extcmal  necc53it>\  For,  if  things  as  they  really 
exist  are  what  wc  are  compelled  to  represent  them 
as  being,  all  things,  including  our  own  actions,  must 
be  sutgect  to  the  law  of  natural  causation,  and 
therefore  we  can  by  no  possibility  be  free,  Bui 
ultimate  reality  on  the  one  hand,  and  nature,  or 
the  system  of  our  experience  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  by  no  means  the  same,  as  may  readily  be  seen 
when  wc  contrast  what  we  know  with  what  reason 
demands.  Whatever  else  may  t>e  said  of  it,  ultimate 
reality  must  be  a  whole,  a  unity ;  for  beyond 
it  there  can  be  nothing.  That  is  the  plain  and 
simple  demand  which  reason  makes  upon  anything 
that  claims  to  be  absolutely  real  Is  the  system 
of  nature,  then,  a  whole/  Is  it  a  closed  sphere, 
beyond  which  nothing  else  can  bc^  or  does  it  bear 
on  its  face  the  marks  of  Anttude  and  limitation^ 
j  That  it  is  not  a  who^e  is  at  once  apparent  the 
[moment  we  compare  It  with  our  idea  of  a  whole. 
Take   it,  i^.,   from   the   point  of  view   of  Time      If 
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tbe  world-events  constitute  an  absolute  totality,  then 
wt  must  hold,  either  that  the  uorld  has  cxistird  frofn 
all  dcrnily.  or  that  it  bewail  to  be  at  a  certain  moment 
of  time  Now,  no  matter  which  of  these  suppositions  wc 
adopt.  It  m&y  at  once  be  shown  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  our  experience.  If  tlic  urorid  never 
began  to  be,  then  an  eternity  must  have  elapsed  up  to 
any  given  point  of  time^ny,  the  present  moment; 
and,  by  the  very  form  of  our  cxperiertce,  we  c»n  only 
present  before  our  mindu  events  in  time  by  jiassing  in 
ima^nation  from  the  one  event  back  to  the  other  But, 
obviously,  an  infinite  scries  of  moments  of  time  will 
require  an  eternity  to  sum  them  up.  Hence,  an 
jnRnite  aeries  of  moments  of  time  is  an  impossible, 
experience ;  and,  consequently,  the  supposition  that/ 
the  world  is  eternal  is  incompatible  with  the  condJHi 
tioiu  of  our  experience.  Now,  if  the  world  is  not 
eternal,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  other  hom  of  the 
dilemcna,  viz,  that  the  wodd  bc^an  at  a  ccrt^n  point  of 
lima  But  this  alternative  is  just  as  incocipatiblc  with 
experience  as  the  other.  If  the  world  began  to  be  at 
a  certain  moinent  of  dme,  then  prior  to  that  moment 
there  was  nothing  but  blank,  empty  lime,  Now» 
nothing  can  begin  to  be  unless  there  is  some  reason 
for  its  beginning  to  be.  But  there  is  nothing  in  empty 
time  to  explain  why  anything  should  begin  to  be. 
Conscqucntiyj  the  supposition  that  the  world  began 
to  be  at  a  certain  moment  of  time  conflicts  with  the 
very  conditions  of  our  experience.  Wc  can  experience 
nothing  which  absolutely  begins  to  be  :  zll  the  things 
that  we  experience  are  changes  which  presuppose  some- 
thing prior  on  which  they  depend.  Now,  what  is  to 
be  inferred  from  this  peculiar  fact,  that  we  can  neither 
experience,  or  rather  can  neither  conceive  the  po^ibility 
of  experiencing,   the   eternity  of  the  worid,   nor  the 
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abitolute  beginning  of  the  worid  ?  Surely  our  reason 
cannot  com|)e1  us  to  adopt  cither  of  iw>  contradictory 
propositioTis,  We  cannot  say  that  the  world  is  eternal, 
because  that  seems  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
our  knowledge:  we  cannot  say  th;it  the  world  abso- 
lutely began  to  be,  for  that  contradicts  the  principle  of 
causality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  accept 
a  flat  contradiction.  How,  then,  arc  we  to  escape  from 
the  dilemma?  Kant's  ansu^r  is:  we  escape  from  it 
the  moment  we  perceive  that  Time  is  merely  a  form  of 
our  experience.  When  we  speak  of  absolute  reality, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  it  absolutely  began 
to  be  or  never  began  to  be*  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tionofTimc  al  all.  The  reason  that  our  experience 
15  never  a  complete  whole  arises  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  Time.  Time  is  an  unending  series,  and 
Obert  is  no  possibility  of  summing  up  an  unending 
series.  Whatever,  then,  is  represented  as  in  time  is 
■thereby  precluded  from  being  a  whole.  And  as  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  space,  the  conclusion  we  had 
already  reached^  that  space  and  time  arc  merely  the 
forms  of  our  perception,  is  confirmed  by  the  insoluble 
contradictions  into  which  wc  fall  when  we  assume  space 
and  time  to  t>c  characteristics  of  ultimate  reality.  And 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  principle  of  causality  itselfl 
Causality  as  a  principle  of  experience  we  have  already 
seen  to  involve  a  reference  to  time  What  it  asserts  is, 
that  all  successive  events  as  in  time  imply  a  fixed  order 
of  connection,  such  that  A  must  precede  and  If  follow. 
Now  this  principle  will  clearly  never  give  us  totality: 
for,  since  it  implies  that  an  cifect  had  a  precedent 
cause,  while  this  cause  again  is  itself  an  effect  having 
another  prior  cause,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  it  follows 
that  a  totality  as  a  series  of  causes  is  an  impossible 
experience.     In  short,  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
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<ausalit>-  is  spccifitrd  or  limited  to  time,  involves  that  it 

,  can  nevtr  give  us  a  comptctcl)'  rounded  system  of 

LfcalJQ';   the  most  that  It  can  do  is  to  suggest  the 

'  existence  of  a  reality    which   it    is    itself  tinable  to 

charactcnzc 

Wc  are  now  En  a  belter  position  to  understand  how- 
Kant  soK-cd  the  apparent  contmdiction  of  necessity  and 
^tedom.  Man  ^ccmi  to  be  bound  in  the  chains  of 
necessity,  bcciu?w,  like  other  objects  of  experience, 
lli:«  acts  seem  to  proceed  from  a  cauM:  external  to 
biiB^C  But  Kant  has  sho^ii  as  he  believes,  that 
Ihc  principle  of  causality  is  itself  in  a  scn«e  the  crca-iX 
tion  of  ihe  human  mind,  and  hcticc  dial  Uicre  roust 
be  a  point  of  view  from  which  rnaii  can  be  sliown  to  be 
free  from  the  bunds  of  iiicicly  exleni^l  cnu<&jitioii.  For, 
the  totality  of  the  ubjcctv  of  exjJcrictKCv  or  the  ay^em 
of  nature,  i»  aAcr  aII  j>hcnDaicnal,  The  phetiomcnal 
character  of  all  tlic  object?^  of  our  knowledge  l^  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  experience  can  ncvef  be 
an  absolute  whole.  Even  the  catcgofy  of  causality,  so 
far  as  it  b  specified  and  thercb>'  limited  by  Its  relation 
to  events  in  time,  docs  i>ot  efiable  us  to  detcrinine  the 
world  as  a  complete  wliole.  The  proceu  by  which  we 
characterise  and  connect  events  in  time  ii  unending; 
which  show.^t  that  the  pure  conception  of  causjtiity  b 
not  really  sAtinRed  by  the  objects  that  fall  within  the 
range  of  our  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  tha:,  by  Follow- 
ing c^'cnts  back  along  the  chain  of  temporal  causation, 
we  do  not  even  in  the  end  reach  what  can  in  the  strict 
sense  be  called  a  cause  ;  for  a  cause,  if  it  b  to  be  com- 
pletely explanatory  of  an  effect,  cannot  itself  be  an 
effect  dependent  upon  a  prior  cause.  Our  intelligence  I 
demands  a  eauic  that  h  not  itself  an  effect,  or,  in  I 
other  words,  a  »clf-caur;c  or  a  self-active  being.  Docs  * 
such  a  cause  actually  exist  ?     Obviously  wc  shaTl  never 
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fird  a  cause  of  this  kind — a  cause  that  absolutely  orip- 
natcs  or  initiates  effects — within  the  region  of  sensible 
cxpcncicc;  for.  as  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  of 
sensible  experience  are  such  that  no  object  is  known 
to  undergo  any  change  without  being  acted  upon  by 
an  object  external  to  it  But  a  self-active  cau^e  oiusC 
be  acted  upon  purely  by  itself,  not  by  any  other  being. 

follows  that  a  self-active  cause  existing  in  time  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  conclusion  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  abortive  character  of  the 
attempt  to  find  a  real  cause  within  the  realm  of  sen- 
sible experience.  We  can  pass  from  cfTcct  to  causc^ 
from  this  cause  to  a  prior  cause,  in  our  search  for 
an  unconditioned  cause  :  but  so  lo;ig  as  we  are  Unifted 
by  the  conditions  of  our  experience,  such  a  cause  we 
shall  never  find.  But  why  should  there  not  be  a  self- 
active  cause,  which  is  free  from  the  conditions  of  time^ 
This  at  least  is  obvious,  that  unless  there  is  such  a 
cause  there  is  no  free  cause.  Let  us.  then,  admit  the 
possibility  of  there  being,  not  merely  a  phenomenal 
cause  of  events,  but  a  real  or  ideal,  or,  as  Kant  calls  it, 
a  **  noumcnal "  cause  of  those  events.  Ry  thl^  suppooi' 
tion  we  provide  for  llie  possibility  that  we  urc  ourselves 
111  our  true  nature  suirh  self-active  cau:^cs,  while  admitting 
that  our  inner  being  can  never  be  brought  within  the 
circle  of  our  knowledge.  As  wc  have  pfo\cd  know- 
ledge or  experience  to  be  a  limited  sphere,  there  Is 
nothing  impossible  in  ihe  supposition  Uiac  our  true 
bciiL^  ts  hidden  bcliiiid  the  veil  of  our  phcnonienal 
being,  and  lliwl  every  act  wc  do  h  self-originated, 
though  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  knowledge  we 
miJ?Lt  6gure  it  as  falling  within  the  sy:^tcm  of  nature, 
and  therefore  as  subject  to  iiiitural  causation. 

Now,  ts  there  anything  in  our  own  nature  which 
would  lead  us  to  aflinn  at  leaat  the  possibllii)'  tliat  we  arc 
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self-active  or  self^determinint  beings  P  Kanfs  answer 
is,  tiut  we  haw  undoubted  grottods  (or  tbif  Ue^ 
The  whole  system  of  experience  is  constituted  fay  the  aX. 
ictK-ity  of  our  minds  as  acting  upon  the  sensible  by^Tl 
means  of  the  universal  fefms  of  5pa<!e  and  time  No 
elcincnt  can  enter  into  the  ^stero  of  experience  unless 
there  is  a  single  self-conscious  subject,  which  combines 
it  with  other  dements  in  one  3>'SteEn.  In  other  words, 
ve  are  for  ourselves  not  merely  ai^i  of  experience ; 
we  am  also  the  subjiits^  for  vrhich  alone  those  objects 
exist.  It  L*  in»e  that  as  objects  for  ourselves  we  must 
regard  ourseU-es  as  we  regard  other  objects,  and  so  far 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  our  own  self^activity. 
But  there  is  this  fundamental  difTercnce  between  man 
and  all  other  bcmgs  of  ^h'hich  he  has  experience;  that, 
while  they  arc  cxhausttwly  characterized  when  they 
are  affirmed  to  be  objects,  man,  in  virtue  of  his  intclli- 
l^ce,  is  conscious  of  himself  aj  the  subject  for  which 
all  objects  arc,  including  himself  as  a  {^enomenon, 
Thi»  pure  self-consciousness  points  be>'0nd  the  phc- 
TK>menal  world,  and  so  far  is  in  harmony  uith  the  idea 
that  man  in  his  true  self  or  inner  nature  b  self- 
deterrainant  or  free.  Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
this  free  subject  actually  exists :  what  vio\x\6  be  its 
relation  to  the  phenomenal  self?  In  other  words,  how 
would  man  as  subject  be  related  to  man  as  object? 
The  relation  would  be  somewhat  of  thts  character : — 
Ever>-  act  which  a  man  ascribes  to  himself  would 
proceed  from  his  own  initiative  ;  no  other  being  in  the 
universe  could,  on  this  suppo^ilton,  interfere  nith  his 
freedom  or  self-acti\nty.  But,  though  as  a  matter  of 
i  (act  his  acts  would  all  flow  from  his  own  wilL  it  would 
\  ne^'erthclcss  be  true  that  to  himsdf,  as  a  knowing 
4bctng>  they  would  appear  to  be  neces-sitated.  We  can 
thus  sec  how  it  is  possible  that  an  act  which  proceeds 
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purely  from  the  self-conscious  subject,  may  yel  present 
itself  to  that  subject  under  the  form  of  time,  and  there- 
fore as  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  natural  causality. 
So  far  freedom  has  not  been  proved,  but  has  only 
been  shown  to  be  possible.  Is  there  any  way  by  which 
itA  reality  may  be  established?  Kant  affirms  that  there 
i*  such  a  way.  it  is  tme  that  so  far  as  theoretical 
reason  is  concerned,  we  can  never  get  beyond  the  mere 
idea  thtit  freedom  is  |xjssible,  because  of  the  Hinitations 
under  which  it  operates.  But  it  is  different  when  we 
come  to  consider  man,  not  as  a  knowinj^,  but  as  an 
acting  being;  in  other  words,  when  wc  consider  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  practical  reason  or  will 
For  man  cannot  act  at  all  except  under  the  idea  of 
freedom ;  In  other  wordi,  action  in  a  self-conscious  being 
presupposes  the  power  of  rising  in  idea  above  the 
phenomenal,  [f  man  were  nothing  but  a  link  tn^ 
the  chain  of  phenomena,  he  would  obviously  never', 
have  the  idea  of  any  reality  higher  than  the  phc-  ^ 
nomenal.  Hut  in  every  act  that  he  docs  he  holds 
more  or  less  clearly  before  himscli  the  idea  of  himself 
as  capable  of  a  hi;;her  form  of  existence  than  that 
in  which  he  finds  himself  Thus  man  can  act  at  all 
oily  under  the  presupposition  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
object  like  other  objects,  but  is  a  self-con&cious  subject 
Even  this,  howc\-er,  does  not  prove  freedom.  It  no 
doubt  show»  us  how  highly  probable  it  is  that  man 
is  free ;  but  what  it  actually  proves  is  only  that  man 
has  the  idea  or  thinks  of  himself  as  free.  We  must 
therefore  have  a  more  solid  basis  for  frccdoni  before  we 
can  regard  it  as  established  beyond  cavil  Is  there 
such  a  basis?  Again  Kant  ans\vers  in  the  affirmative  : 
there  is  the  Immovable  basis  of  the  moral  law.  That 
law  cannot  for  a  moment  be  Identified  with  merely 
natural  law  ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  moral  law  is,  that  it 
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is  essentially  an  ideal,  expressing  not  what  is  or  Aas 
Aten  or  wi!/  ^.  but  what  <'u^At  to  ^.  There  is  no 
meaning  in  $i)eak]ng  of  ^vgAl  when  we  refer  to  a 
merdy  natural  object.  We  cannot  say  tliat  a  stone 
wgk/  to  fall  to  the  ground,  or  that  a  dog  &u^ht  to 
bark:  ^^hat  wc  niu:^t  ^y  is  thai  stones  t/a  tall  to 
the  ground ;  dogs  da  baric.  But  a  beinf;  who  can 
say  to  himself,  "  I  ouijht  to  do  this,"  "  I  oucht  not 
10  do  that/'  lives  in  a  world  of  pure  ideas,  a  "world 
sot  rcali£cd/*  which  can  nes^er  have  a  local  hubiution, 
but  cxi±its  only  as  an  inicUij^iblc  or  sptritLal  or  ideal 
realm.  A  mjin  does  not  judge  himaelf  by  what  he  has|/ 
besn_of  is  Of  wilt  be,  but  by  what  Ite  ought  to  ta  It 
may  be  pointed  out  to  him.  that  every  act  he  has  done 
had  a  special  cause  in  a  preceding  act,  and  yet  his 
belief  remains  onshakcr,  that  he  could  have  acted 
otherwise,  and  if  he  has  acted  contrary  to  dut>',  that  he 
ought  to  have  acted  otherwise.  Here  is  something 
that  diners  Mi?  c^U  from  anything  that  presents  itself 
within  the  sphere  of  knotvledgc  proper.  A  being  who 
has  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  who  creates  spon- 
taneously an  inteiligjbte  world  and  judges  himself  by 
its  standard,  must  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be 
independent  of  the  phenomenal  world  with  its  law 
of  natural  causation^  If  he  were  merely  one  object 
among  others  in  the  realm  of  nature,  he  would  never 
have  this  idea  of  a  moral  or  intelligible  world  at  all ; 
and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  reason  back  from 
the  fact  ihat  man  has  tht»  idea  to  what  \i  presupposes ; 
and  what  it  presupposes  is  a  being  liberated  from  the 
chain  of  itatural  neccs?^ity,  a  self-active  or  free  being. 

I  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem  inordinate  length  on 
Kant's  recortciiiation  of  freedom  and  necessity,  because 
only  by  comprehending  the  grounds  of  that  reconcilia*  I 
tion  is  it  possible  to  understand  his  moral  proofs  of  the  I 
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existence  of  God  and  the  tmmorUility  of  man.  These 
iDurit  :«ccfn  arbitrary  and  baseless  to  anyone  who  does 
not  sec  why  Kant  regards  the  denial  of  any  knewUd^ 
of  God  and  immortality  as  essential  to  faith  in  their 
existence.  His  reason  for  insisting  so  strongly  on  this 
point  is  that,  in  his  view,  wc  should  othcnvisc  be 
compelled  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  higher 
than  the  »y.stem  of  nature ;  whereas,  admitting  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  that 
system,  we  may  go  on  to  build  on  the  place  left  vacant 
by  theoretical  reawn  a  solid  edifice  of  reality  hy  aa 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness.  It  is  in  this  way, 
as  wc  have  seen,  that  freedom  is  established  ;  and  by  a 
similar  line  of  thought  Kant  seeks  to  show  that,  though 
God  and  immortality  cannot  txr  theoretically  proved, 
they  arc  ppstulates  which  we  as  rational  beings  are 
entitled,  and  indeed  compelled,  to  make.  For  there 
are«  as  Kant  contend^  certain  beliefs  and  hopes  which 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  moral  consciousnesi. 

I  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of 
nature  atfordmg  the  least  support  to  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  hid  no  other  source  of  illumination  than 
that  which  is  afftrrdi'd  by  the  natural  sciences,  wc 
should  never  even  dream  of  God,  frce<lom,  or  immor* 
tality.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sj'stcm  of 
nature  \%  after  all  simply  the  manner  in  which  we, 
as  intelligent  beings,  interpret  our  sensible  experiences; 
and  as  we  must  therefore  in  a  sense  be  beyond  nature, 
we  must  impose  upon  ourselves  a  higher  law  or 
principle.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  ideal  of 
rcaison  that  it  can  never  be  completely  rcaliJEed  In 
any  actual  community ;  for  It  yet  remains  the  absolute 
standard  by  which  we  Judge  curselv«*s  and  others. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  it  is  illegitimate  to 
base  reality  upon  otir  desires.     Granting  that  a  belief 
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in  Gcd  and  a  sure  hope  of  ii 
permanent  saUsfaction,  U  it  not  a  fallacy  to  take  the 
strenfifth  of  our  longirg  as  a  guaretntee  that  it  is 
directed  to  what   really  exists  ? 

Kant's  aa«iA-er  U,  thai  while  our  ordinary  vritheft  are 
In  no  way  prophetic  of  their  realization,  it  h  diBerent 
in  the  ca);e  of  those  defttres  which  have  thdr  source  in 
rational  and  mnral  nattire.  The  one  clasF,  as ' 
peculiar  to  thi't  or  that  individual,  and  arising  from  h?5 
special  deposition  and  circumstances,  may  never  be 
realized  ;  the  other,  ^ft  springing  from  reason,  receives 
the  ftanttton  of  reason.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the  will 
to  believe  in  God.  freedom,  and  immnrtaUty.  As 
rftttonal  heings  we  demand  their  existence.  For  reason 
demands  that  crmfoTmily  with  the  moral  law  shmjld 
ultimately  result  in  liappine«  ;  and  if  we  postulate  the 
union  of  t'irtue  and  happiness,  we  must  also  postulate  the 
cxistencrr  of  an  Infinite  Being  to  ensure  the  possibility 
of  that  union,  and  imtnortality  as  the  condition  of  its 
realization.  With  perfect  conviction  wc  may  affirm  the 
objeetive  reality  of  the  three  Ideas  of  reason  ;  and  there- 
fore God,  freedom,  and  immortality  have  the  ab:«olute 
guarantee  of  a  rational  hiih.  How  far  thi$  method  of 
defending  the  higher  interests  of  man  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  must  be  left  over  for  consideration  at 
our  next  meeting.  * 
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At  our  last  meeting  wc  wcfc  cngiigcd  in  tin:  attempt  to 
^ct  an  insight  into  the  JUitnncr  in  which  Kanti  while; 
discdrJijig  all  external  fiuthonty  and  accepting  without 
rc»:rvaiiou  the  JnvioUbility  of  natural  law,  yd  attempts 
to  save  the  belief  m  freedom  and  moral  rcsponiilbility, 
And  to  e.*itab]i:)h  the  existence  of  God  and  the  ttnmor* 
tality  of  iritn^  by  riiean^  of  what  he  cnlls  ^'  |jo.*ituUtC9 
of  prAClicai  rcawon."  Knowledge,  a^  he  holda,  never 
extendi  beyond  the  realm  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  it 
b  precisely  coincident  with  the  sphere  of  the  special 
3ckncc0^  Kant,  however,  points  out  that  nature  is  not 
a  reality  which  exists  in  separation  from  conscious 
beings  L  it  is  the  pioduct  of  tlic  activity  by  which  those 
bcmgs,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  and  nccc4:uiry  forms  of 
perception  and  thought,  which  belong  to  them  as  men, 
construct  for  themselves  an  ordered  aystcm  of  experi- 
ence. While  all  objects  and  events  talcc  their  appointed 
place  in  the  one  system  of  nature,  that  system  does  not 
itself  fonn  a  complete  whole  ;  for  no  such  whole  ean  be 
obtained  consistently  with  the  inclusion  of  all  objects 
and  events  in  apace  and  time,  and  their  external  con- 
nection with  one  another  through  the  principle  of 
reciproctl  causation.     And  os  nothing  can  satbfy  our 
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intdligence  fthnrt  ^f  an  Absolutely  c^nnipkte  whole, 
while  Xh^  conditions  of  our  experience  prccttwlc  us  from 
ever  reaching  it,  vre  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  «-c  never 
a>me  fftce  to  face  with  reahty  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  must 
tontent  ourselves  with  thai  distorted  or  blurred  image 
of  it  which  alone  is  possible  for  us.  This  limitatton 
applies  not  only  to  inanimate  things  and  Ihc  animals, 
but  ttl](0  to  ounselveA  so  far  as  we  are  objects  for 
ourselves;  and.  therefore,  we  do  not,  strictSy  speaking, 
Vnow  ourselves  as  we  arc,  but  only  as  we  appear 
under  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  character 
of  OUT  kiwwlcdgc-  But  upon  this  very  limitation  Kant 
bftscs  his  main  defence  of  our  moral  and  religious 
intercsiSu  As  we  do  not  really  know  ourselves  as  \*e 
arc.  there  Is  nothing  in  the  character  of  our  knowledge, 
as  he  argues,  to  show  that  in  our  true  nature  n«  are  not 
free  moral  agents,  and  thus  the  way  is  left  open  for  the 
defence  of  freedom  and  tmmoruilily  on  the  baNis  of  ll« 
moral  consciousness^  Moreover,  the  rational  demand 
for  unity  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  discovery  of  a 
principle  comprchondfnj;  both  nature  and  man,  object 
and  subject ;  and  therefore  the  Idea  of  God  inc%itably 
Atiitit  In  the  search  for  that  complete  unity  which  alone 
can  give  sati^^faction  to  reason.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
unity  we  can  never  know  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Idea  of  freedom,  wc  find  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  conclusions  of  science  to  preclude  the  existence  of 
God,  if  there  are  f^ood  grounds  in  another  direction  for 
bdiering  in  it  That  such  grounds  do  exist  tn  the  moral 
consciousness  Kant  contends,  arguing  that  here  is  a  case 
where  our  deiires  and  hopes  are  the  perfect  guarantee 
of  the  reality  of  their  objects.  In  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligation  we  come  upon  a  principle  which  lifts 
tis  above  all  the  de^^rres  that  aim  at  merely  individual 
happiness.     So  far  as   1   hold   myself  bound  to  act  in 
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conformity  with  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  moralized  com- 
munity, of  uhkh  every  man  recogniECS  himself  to  be  a  ^^ 
member,  I  refuse  to  make  the  very  itmallcst  concession  ^^ 
to  the  clamours  of  natural  inclinatioa     If  duty  <ien3ands 
c^*cn  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  all 
possible  satisfaction  of  my  sensuous  nature,  reason  tells 
me  that  I  must  obey.     The  solicitations  of  my  low^ 
nature  are  hitrd  to  withstand,  especially  when  they  arc 
reinforced  by  sl  sort  of  moral  cunning,  which  whispers 
that  this  is  an  exception^.!  ca5&,  or  that  it  is  justifiable 
becjiuse  of  the  beneficial  consequences  lo  flow  from  it ; 
but   wc   all   know   that   the  mL>ral    law   admits  of  no  ^i 
paltering  with    its    absolute  commands,  but    must  be  ^| 
obeyed  absolutely  and  unconditionally.    Thus  wc  frame  ^^ 
for  ourselves   the   ideal    of  a  community   of  rational 
beings,  each  of  whom  places  himself  and  others  under 
a  universal   system  of  moral   law-s,  and  this  ideal   we 
regard  as  expres^ng,  and  alone  expreiising,  the  true 
nature  of  man.     It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  society  in 
which  cver>'  one  should  at  all  limes  will  the  moral  law, 
would  be  infinitely  hi(^hcf  than  any  that  has  appeared    j 
OR  earth.     Nor  will  Kant  admit  that  morality  may  be  ^| 
merely  a  beautiful  illusion,  drawing  man  on  by  a  sort  of 
noble  craft  to  seek  the  t;ood  of  all     The  moral  con- 
sciousneas,  as  he  maintain!!,  is  the  deepest  thing  in  u& 
It  is  the  poml  at  which  wc  are  united  to  all  possible 
rational   beings,  finite  or  infmite,  and    upon  it  depend 
the  whole  of  our  spiritual  interests.     If  wc  had  no  other 
source  ol  illumination  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the   natural    sciences,   those   interests   would   certainly 
vanish  away  as  empty  dreams.     In  a  purely  mechanical 
system  there   is   no   pUcc   for  spirit,  and   if  we  were 
ourselves  but  links  in  an  cndlesa  chain  of  causation,  wc 
should  have  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  imironality  or 
God.     But  the  system  of  nature  is  our  own  ccnstruction. 
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And  therefore  cannot  be  for  u«  an  absolute  ItmiL  Ulieii, 
therefore,  wc  6nd  in  ourselves  ar^piratioos  which  have 
in  them  no  uint  of  selfishness,  but  which  arc  eiKJorsed 
by  reason,  as  es^ntial  to  the  r^UatJoo  of  our  moral 
nature,  wr  arc  entitled  to  regard  them  as  bsscd  upon 
Tcaltty.  "The  rif^hteous  man,"  says  Kanl.  "may  say: 
1  Vft/i  that  there  should  be  a  God ;  I  tin//  that,  though 
m  this  world  of  natural  necessity,  I  should  rwt  be  tf/it, 
but  should  also  belong  to  a  purely  intelligible  world  of 
freedom;  finally^  I  at^rii^  that  my  duration  should  be 
endless.  On  this  faith  I  insist  and  will  not  let  it  be 
taken  from  mc**^ 

The  philosophy  of  Kant,  as  even  the  rapid  outline 
just  drawn  may  have  supfjcstcd,  lifts  us  above  the  old 
dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  object  and  subject,  and  haa 
made  it  impossibte  for  anyone  who  has  mastered  its 
princrple  to  suppose  that  reality  can  be  revealed  either 
in  the  immediacy  of  sensation  and  impulse,  or  in  any 
mere  process  of  abstract  reflection.  For,  just  as  matter 
is  nci'cr  given  in  our  exfKrience  as  constituting  a 
separate  and  independent  realm  of  its  own,  but  always 
as  in  conjunction  with  mind  ;  so  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  experience  which  consists  of  isolated  sensations  and 
impulies,  and  juit  as  certainly  none  composed  entirely 
of  "  bloodless  categories."  Since  Kant  the  problem 
must  necessarily  be.  whether  the  whole  world  of  our 
experience,  within  which  matter  and  mind  arc  subor- 
dinate distinctions,  is  identical  with  reality,  and  whether 
mofality  and  religion  can  be  demonstrated,  or  have  only 
the  warrant  of  faitK  But  while  Kant  has  shown  that  the 
old  antagonisms  of  the  sensible  and  the  intellectual,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  spring  from  natural  but 
untenable  preconceptions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  be 
has  given  occasiort  for  his  successors  to  fall  back  into 
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new  forms  of  dualhm,  whxc\\  are  ou\y  less  faul  than  ti 
old,  because  they  put  the  problem  in  a  way  that  brin 
US  nearer  to  its  snhitton.  It  Ls  with  the  object  of  aidin 
in  that  solution  that  I  propose  to  bring  bebre  you  what 
^eem  to  me  to  be  certain  inadequacies  in  the  doctrine  of 
Kant  which  prevent  it  from  being  entirely  satisfactofy. 
When  Kant  look  up  the  problem  of  philosophy,  it 
was  tacitly  assumed  cither  that  the  world  as  known  :o 
us  is  complete  ill  itself  prior  to,  and  independently  of, 
our  apprehension  of  it,  or  that  the  only  reah'ty  of  which 
v/e  have  direct  knowledge  consists  of  our  own  ideas  or 
states  of  consciousness,  in  the  one  case  knowledj^e 
was  supposed  to  consi^  in  the  passive  apj>rehension  of 
what  already  exists ;  in  the  other,  it  was  denied  that 
we  have  any  experience,  or  at  leait  any  direct  expcri- 
cnce»  of  a  world  lying  beyond  consciousness.  Now. 
Kant  began  by  challcnjjing  this  whole  point  of  view, 
Wc  cannot,  he  said,  legitimately  start  with  the  assump- 
tion of  a  world  lying  beyond  our  minds,  which  yet  is  of 
the  same  essential  character  as  the  world  of  our  experi- 
ence; nor,  again,  can  tlic  position  be  defended,  that  we 
are  directly  conscious  only  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds. 
If  we  take  the  former  view,  it  is  inconceivable  how  we 
can  construct  a  science  of  nature ;  for^  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  pure  passivity  of  the  mind,  our  judgments 
about  nature  can  nex-er  have  any  wider  application  than 
to  the  limited  number  of  objects  that  have  fallen  withi 
our  e^cperiencc,  whereas  a  science  of  nature  must  consii 
in  judgments  that  are  true  universally  and  neccssaril] 
If,  again,  we  ial<e  the  latter  view,  wc  can  say  nothi 
about  the  nature  of  the  world ;  for  that  which  is 
assumed  to  be  beyond  the  confines  of  our  consciousness 
cannot  even  be  known  to  exist.  Wc  must  therefore 
revise  our  whole  way  ol  looking  at  things.  Nature,  or 
the  so-called  **  external "  world,  is  not  external  to  mind, 
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Ibtat  only  ** external"  in  the  tcrac  tint  tt  aotmtt%  of 
objcctH  ouuklc  or  ot%c  another  fpaliaUy,  or  of  events 
external  to~onc  another  in  the  stnsc  of  bene  ilbueie 
and  **  marching  single  in  ao  oxlkse  filt''  We  aie; 
tbcrrforc,  just  as  directly  conscioas  of  matter  as  of 
tnind.  Moreover,  the  external  or  materia]  world  s  not 
giren  to  us  In  our  seosations;  for  aaaations  in  their 
Mpgleness  arc  not  kncnrled^:  oaiy  iriien  they  am 
Bdeied  and  eombJoed  tinder  the  forms  of  perception 
aod  ihooght  have  we  any  expericTKc  of  nature.  Ko«, 
these  rann:»  do  not,  like  lensatioa,  vaiy  with  each 
todividtta]  and  change  upon  as  from  moment  to 
moment :  they  arc  idemkal  in  all  men.  Thus,  we  all 
construct  an  external  «orld  vhidi,  van-  as  it  majr  m  its 
sensible  aspects,  i^  fandamcntally  the  same  in  diis  scns^ 
that  it  consists  or  objects  in  space  and  e^'cnts  in  time, 
all  of  which  are  connected  together  by  die  bond  of 
natural  caasation.  This  it  the  vorid  which  it  is  Ac 
bosiness  of  the  sciences  to  mn-ey  and  reduce  to  specific 
laws. 

It  Ls  obvtoos  from  thi5  account  that  Kant  never  for  j 
a  moment  supposed  that  the  problem  of  koowledge  tsj 
to  explain  the  steps  by  whkh  the  indiiidua]  gradually; 
ad\'ances  in  knowledge,  by  tht  interpretatkio    of  hb; 
p^cular  sensible   experiences ;    what   he   soi^ht   to 
account  for  was  that  orderiy  worid  oi  facts  in  which 
evdy  man   It^Ts,  though  it  is  only  cxpre^ly  conceived 
at  a  s>'stcm  by  those  who  hav^  teamed  the  leisoa  of 
iDDdcfn   science.     The  development  oi    knowledge  in 
Hie  tn^Vidual  is  a  question  which  faJls  to  tie  answered 
by  the  psychologist,  whereas   the  task  of  the  cntical 
philosopher  is  to  determine  what   are   the   conditkms 
uadcf^'Which  every  one  comes  to  the  coosckrasness  of 
a  system  of  experience,  and  acquiesces  in  the  un»trr»al 
aad  necessary  judgments  by  whkh  it  b  c  ■-* 
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Kant  a55unn<K},  as  a   basis  for    his   investigation,    th^l 
principle  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  essential  naturcj 
and  therefore   that    the   fundamental    features    m    the  I 
experience  of  one  mar  arc  identical  in  kind  with  the  I 
fundamentii]    features   in    the  experience   of   all    men.  I 
Of  counie  each   of  u%  has  hU  own  individual  experi- 
ence, for  which   the  experience  of  another  cannot  be 
a  sut>stitute;  but,  differ  as  we  m^y  in  particulars,  we 
all  irganizc  our  experience  into  a  system  in  virlue  of 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  our  intelligence,  and  indeed 
into  a  system  which  is  identical  for  all  men,  however 
they  may  dJiTcr  in  respect  of  the  data  so  oi^ni^ed. 
Were  it   not  so,  as   Kant   maintains,   our  intcUi^fcncej 
would  not  t>c  a  principle  of  unity,  but  a  principle  ofl 
contradiction. 

So  far  as  he  contends  for  the  identity  of  intelligence 
In  all  men.  Kant  sceins  to  me  to  insist  upon  a  principle! 
which  is  of  supreme  importance,  a  principle  which  ilf 
rejected  or  denied  by  those  who  seek,  with  what  seems 
manifest  inconsistency,  to  commend  for  our  acceptance 
the  doctrine  that  in  the  end   what  we  call  knowledge 
Is  nothing  but  the  "working  conceptions"  by  which 
are  enabled  to  reduce  to  order  the  confused  mass  oT^ 
Impressions  ever  crowcjfing  upon  us.     But,  although  he 
would    have    rejecied    without    hesitation    this  recent 
development  of  his  philosophy,  maintaining  as  he  docij 
that  the  system  of  nature  is  necessarily  the  same  for 
all  men,   Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  rests  upon   an 
assumption  which  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that] 
reality  cannot  be  a  rational  and   seU-con.sistent  wholctj 
That  assumption  is,  that  the  data  furnished  to  us  bj 
our  sensible  experiences  are  infected  by  certain   funda-^ 
mental  and  insuperable  limiiatjons,  with  the  result  ths 
what  we  call  knowledge  is  not  really  the  comprehension 
^  of  that  which  w,  but  only  of  that  which  appears,     Wei 
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can  have  no  experience,  as  Kant  conEcnd^,  except  under 
the  focms  of  space  and  time  ;  and  these  forms  prove 
themselves  not  to  be  determinations  of  reality  in  its 
ultimate  nature  by  the  fact  chat  reai^on,  compelled  to 
ope^tc  with  senfiible  dat^,  cannot  reach  the  unity  for 
whkh  It  is  Its  very  nature  to  seek,  and  is  thus  forced  to 
recognize  that  the  system  of  nature,  which  alone  falls 
mthin  knowledge,  is  at  the  most  hut  a  poor  analogue 
and  adumbration  of  the  true  nature  of  thiags. 

_Here.  as  I  think|  we  come  i^pfp,  *hj^  viiigyrablft  spot 
tn  the  Critical  theory  of  knowledge.  It  1%  no  doubt 
true  that  our  experience  is  never  complete,  and  that 
the  scientific  view  of  the  world  is  far  from  final ;  but 
we  cannot  infer  from  either  of  these  facts  that  reality 
lie*  beyond  the  splierc  of  our  knowledge.  This  point 
is  so  fundamental,  and  has  so  important  a  bearing 
npon  the  philosophy  of  relifjion,  that  it  seems  necessary 
^to  devote  special  attention  to  it, 
^B  Why  docs  Kant  hold  that  the  objects  of  human 
^Bscpcriencc  are  fundamentally  different  from  things  in 
^gtbcm selves,  so  thai  we  can  only  define  the  latter  by 
negative  predicates?  One  reason  seems  to  be,  that  he 
ha^  not  entirely  freed  himself  from  the  individualistic- 
p<»nt  of  view  against  which  his  whole  philosophy  is  in 
one  sense  a  protest.  If  wc  ask  how  the  individual  man 
cctncs  to  have  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible  object, 
jt  is  natural  to  say  that  hi^  knowledge  results  from  the 
action  upon  him  of  that  object  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  explanation  is  correct  cnoi^h.  so  far 
as  the  only  question  asked  is  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  certain  i«eiisat[on  arises.  Thus, 
rf^.,  the  sensation  which  I  experience  from  ibc  heat 
c^a  tire  can  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  on 
the  same  principte.  as  any  other  event ;  in  other  mrds, 
it  can  he  brought  within  the  Inviolable  system  of  nature 
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by  the   application  of  the  principle  of  causality.     So 
long  as  we  remain  at  ihia  point  of  view',  therefore,  wc 
niuat  say,  that  between  the  sensatioas  of  the  individual 
and  the  external  abject  which  acts  as  a  stimulus,  there 
is  a  cau<ial  relation  the  same  in   kind  as  that   which 
subsists    between   any  two  external   objccU-^aay,  thi 
heat  of  the  sun   and  the  heat    of  a   stone,   or,    more 
precisely,  the  molccuUr  vibrations  in  each.     It  does 
not    follow,   liowever,   that    we    can    apply  the 
principle;  of  cxp]dii«Ltoti    to    the  relaticjn    betwccti    the 
external    vvurld    and  tlie  knowledge  by    the  indtvidaal 
of  that  world.      Fur  tJiat  knowledge  is  not  the  cfEect 
of  iJic  nction  upon  cunsciousiics.-*  of  an  object    which 
exists    independently   of  tliAt  coiisdousnessn      We   arc 
very  apt  to  think  of  tlic  matter  in  thdt  way,  bccAUse 
we  arc  usually  interested,  not  in  the  problem  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  tlie  characteristics  of  titc  objects  known  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  almost   inevitably  overlook  the  fact 
that  for  U5  there  are  no  objects  but  those  wKidi  fall  ^H 
within  the  sphere   of  our  knowledge.      When    we   aay^^ 
that   the  Hcn^ation   of  heat  is  due  to  the   action  of  a 
fire,  wc  are  moving  within  a  world  that  could  not  exist.^^ 
for  us  at   all    but  for  the  complex  activity  implied  in^^ 
the   interpretation    of  our   sensation   as    a    fact    which 
takes  its  place  in  the  orderly  system  of  expericncc-^^H 
a  system  which,  as  Kant   himself  has  shown,  has  its^^ 
being    for    ua    only   because    of    the    unifying   activity 
of  our  minds.      Overlooking    this    activity,  and    iixii^ 
our    attention     upon     the    sensation    of    the    moment, 
we  refer    it    to    an    external    object  as   its  cause,    and 
imagine   that    no    further    explanation    is    needed,   or 
can    be    given.      In    reality    wc    have    in    this    way  I 
explained     nothing,    but     have    simply    t^ssumtJ    the] 
knowledge    of   a    system    of    experience,   and    pointed 
out  that  the  sensation  in  question    fallj^   lA^ithin  it,  and^ 
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is  rrlative  to  a  particular  extemA^  object  which  also 
falU  tvjthirt  IL  Rut  the  question  of  knowledge  i«  not 
in  regard  to  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  another 
wilhtn  a  world  assumed  to  be  already  Itnnwn.  but  how 
wc  come  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  world  of  objects 
at  all.  To  ftay  that  thi«  world  acts  upon  our  mind?(  tt 
the  ame  as  sa)-tng  that  a  world  which  esci-sU  only  by 

the  activity  of  our  mindi  i«  the  cati$e  of  that  activit>'> 
The  world  is  not.  the  causi  of  otir  knowledge ;  for, 
without  knowledge,  there  is  no  cau«c.  The  principle 
of  causality  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the 
reiation  between  object  and  subject,  because  apart  from 
tfa&  subject  aa  interpreting  his  experiences  there  la  no 
object  When,  therefore,  any  attempt  is  made  so  to 
explain  it.  the  so-called  explanation  niust  necessarily 
pimppose  the  very  principle  which  U  sough:  to  be 
explained.  If  the  validity  of  the  principle  of  causality 
b  admitted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  origination  of  a  given  sensation:  for  all  that  in 
that  case  is  necessary  is  to  assign  the  conditions  under 
which  it  arises ;  but  obviously  we  cannot  account  for  the 
origination  of  the  principle  of  causation  by  appealing 
to  the  very  principle  which  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Now.  no  one  has  pointed  this  out  more  clearly  than 
Kant  him^lf;  but,  while  he  contends  with  irresistible 
force  that  the  principle  of  causality  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  patiicular  experiences  which  it  makes  possible, 
he  never  gets  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  stnsibtt  clement 
\in  experience  is  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  knowing 
Isubjcct  of  an  object  that  exists  prior  to  the  activity  of 
Vbe  object  And  as  the  object  of  experience  is  analysed 
into  that  sensible  clement  in  conjunction  with  the  forms 
of   perception   and   thought,   Kant   is    precluded   from 

Jentifying  the  object  which  causes  the  sensation  with 
object  as  hwwn  \   so  that  the  fonncr  lapses  into 
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a  thing-ih-itaelf,  of  which  we  can  say  nothing  but  that 
it  is.  while  the  latterly  regarded  a^  the  afifiearanc£ o( ^n 
object  which  docs  not  itself  appear,  but  falls  be)^nd 
the  sphere  of  knOK^ledge. 
I  It  canrot  be  denied  that  there  is  cniich  plausibility 
I  in  Kant's  reference  to  things-in -themselves  as  the 
source  of  the  sensations  which  wc  as  individuals 
experience.  Obviously,  wc  do  not  make  sensations  for 
oursdves,  but  must  take  them  as  they  come,  and  they 
stubbornly  resist  all  our  efforts  Co  spirit  them  away. 
Naturally  enough,  the^efo^e^  we  come  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  the  passive  recipients  of  impresaions 
cominf^  from  without ;  and  when,  with  Kant,  we 
recogntic  that  the  objects  of  our  experience  arc  con- 
stituted by  the  combining  activity  of  our  own  minds, 
we  inevitably  think  of  the  impressions  themselves  as 
somehow  related  to  a  real  object  which  docs  not  fall 
within  knowledge,  and  therefore  must  be  distir^ished 
from  the  object  as  known  to  us.  But,  if  we  consider 
the  matter  more  carefully,  it  becomes  evident  that  we 
are  ti\e  victims  of  a  confusion  of  ideas.  My  sensations 
I  certainly  cannot  make  or  unmake ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  arc  produced  in  me  by  a  cause 
which  lies  beyond  the  circle  of  my  knowledge.  If  I 
ask  what  place  they  have  in  my  experience  as  a  whole, 
I  can  trace  out  and  assign  the  elements  in  it  which  are 
necessary  as  the  condition  of  their  existence,  but  by 
so  doing  I  do  not  by  any  means  explain  theJr  ultimate 
source.  The  only  explanation  which  can  give  final 
satisfaction  is  one  that  assigns,  not  merely  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  my  sensations  arise,  but  the 
conditions  of  my  total  consciousness;  and  not  merely 
of  my  coruciousness,  but  of  all  consciousness,  actual  or 
possible;  and  obviously  such  an  explanation  lifts  us 
above   the  system    of  natuic  altogether.     It  is  this 
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ulthnatc  reality,  in  fact,  which  Kant  falsdy  identifies 
«ith  the  tinknown  thintr-in-itsclf,  and  thus  is  led  to 
bold  that  the  totality  of  our  experience  h  conSncd 
wtthm  the  sphere  of  phenomena.  Seeing  clearly  that 
tlie  system  of  nature  is  not  a  *^  closed  sphere,^  he  sets 
wp  the  idea  of  a  reality  which  escapes  from  it5  limits, 
aod  infers  that  tfais  reality,  as  fallir^  beyond  experience, 
iiQot  an  object  of  knowlcdfjc.  What  he  should  really^ 
have  inferred  i£>  that,  to  prevent  the  system  of  nature 
from  railing;  to  pieces  as  a  mere  arbitrary  construction 
of  our  finite  minds,  we  must  seek  to  carry  back  our 
vledge  of  that  ^system  to  its  ultimate  presupposi- 
If  this  can  be  done,  what  Kant  calls  the 
^m-itself  will  no  longer  baffle  our  efforts  to 
fhend  it 
Now,  whca  wc  have  got  rid  of  the  illusory  thing-in- 
elf^  and  fjrasped  the  principle  that  tbc  only  reality 
r«h]<:h  has  any  meaning  for  us  is  that  which  falls  within 
the  circle  of  our  cxpcnct^ce,  we  begin  to  sec  that  we 
DO  longer  accept  the  arbitrary  limits  assigned  to 
vledgc  Kant  assumes  that  knowledge  is  coincident 
viih  the  mechanical  system  within  which  the  natural 
sciences  ^voluntarily  confine  themselves  Takinp  this 
new,  he  is  Led  to  bold  that  we  can  have  experience 
oniy  of  objects  in  space  and  time,  as  acting  and 
on  each  other,  and  that  any  other  conception 
r  tbc  world,  though  it  may  not  be  false,  at  any  rate 
be  regarded  as  knowledge-  One  of  the  coi- 
qocoocs  of  this  assumption  is,  that  as  our  own  desires 
tolitions  are  e%*cnt5,  they  come  under  the  same 
t>le  law  of  causation  as  other  events;  and, 
wo  ha«  no  *  ex])erience "  or  knowledge 
'oQivelves  as  free  agents,  nor  as  a  consequence  of 
dvea  as  moral  beings.  No  doubt  Kant  would 
Ficstnc,  under  the  name  of  "faith,*'  what  he  denies  as 
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"  knowledge  "  ;  but,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  he  sc«ms 
to  place  freedom  and  morality  on  a  very  precarious 
fooUng.  Is  there,  lhen»  any  valid  reason  for  limiting 
knowledge,  in  the  way  Kant  has  done,  to  objects 
and  events  which  fall  within  the  "system  of  nature  "P 
Not  only  docs  the  Uniitation  seem  to  be  indefensible 
in  itself,  but  it  may  be  sho\^'n,  as  f  think,  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  "  new  way  of  ideas  "  opened  up  by 
Kant  himself.  What  is  the  "  sj'stcm  of  nature  "  ?  It  is 
the  real  world  as  it  exists  for  as  in  virtue  of  our 
Inteltlgence.  No  doubt  that  system  is  no  arbitrary 
creation  of  ours,  but  it  extsla  for  us  only  because  we 
are  capable  of  comprehending  the  indissoluble  con- 
ncctfon  of  objects,  a  connection  without  which  the 
world  would  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  house  when  iU£ 
supports  arc  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  the  world  is 
transparent  to  us  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  rational  or 
Intelligible;  and,  therefore.  It  can  be  no  mere  aggregate 
or  collection  of  isolated  atoms,  but  must  be  a  whole,  all 
the  p'lrts  of  which  imply  one  arother  Now,  if  this  is 
iu,  we  begin  to  see  that  the  "system  uf  nature,"  as  it 
IS  viewed  by  the  special  sciences,  is  after  all  only  a 
partial  and  inadequate  representation  of  the  world  as  it 
really  is.  The  realwoHd  w  a  mechanical  system,  or, 
rather,  with  the  oQcctof  attaining  a  clear  and  definite 
grasp  of  its  elements,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  mechanical 
system  ;  but  it  is  so  mudi  more,  that  any  ore  who 
r^ards  that  mode  of  conception  as  ultimate  will  find 
himself  landed  in  contntdiction.  For  that  "  system," 
taken  by  itself,  is  very  far  from  being  self-supporting 
or  9ctf-complcte.  It  exists  only  for  a  rational  or 
intelligent  subject ;  and  If  this  subject  is  Icfl  out  of 
account,  it  vanishes  away.  The  only  foundation,  tlierc- 
fore,  upon  which  a  real  science  of  nature  can  be  based, 
is  reason,  and  if  the  system  of  nature  does  not  pre* 
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suppose  a  rational  and  intell^blc  whole,  it  can  at  the 
most  be  notliing  btit  a  wcU-orderod  fiction.  Now,  a 
collection  of  objects  And  events,  cxtcrmJIy  related  to 
one  another,  but  not  cxprcssirtg  a  single  fieirdiffer- 
entjating  principle,  cannot  possibly  satisfy  the  rational 
demand  for  a  whole  which  needs  nothing  else  for  its 
presupposition.  As  Kant  himself  points  out,  there  is 
no  completgnaaj  or  individuality  in  any  accumulation 
of  objects  in  space  and  time,  because  no  magnitude, 
extensive  or  intenKive^  cui  even  be  conceived  which  Is 
complete  in  ttsclf.  In  truth,  the  illimitable  extenfiion 
and'Sdre'trilT^nite  divisibility  of  the  extended  universe 
exist  at  all  only  as  abstractions  of  a  thinking 
consciousness.  Now,  wc  are  surely  entitled  to  reason 
back  frofn  our  expenence  to  all  that  i«  neceftsar>-  to 
make  it  possible,  unle^  we  adopt  the  self-contradictory 
attitude  of  the  pure  sceptic,  and  maintain  that  we 
cannot  even  be  sure  that  we  experience  what  we 
experience;  And  Kant,  above  all  men,  U  hound  1o 
admit  the  validity  of  this  method,  for  it  19  that  which 
he  has  himself  applied  in  justification  of  the  special 
sciences.  The  system  of  experience,  then,  as  wc  may 
foirly  argue,  presupposes  a  thinking  intelH^nce  as 
Its  CDirelace.  or  rather  as  the  condition  without 
which  it  could  not  exist  at  all.  Hut  if  so,  is  it  not 
evident  that  we  must  include  within  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  the  intelligence  without  which  the  «yKtcm  of 
nature  is  impossible?  And  not  only  so,  but  wc  must 
affinn  of  that  system  all  that  is  necessary  to  account 
lor  its  intelligibility.  When,  therefore,  we  find,  as 
Kant  himself  shows  we  do  find,  that  a  world  which  is 
conceived  simply  a-n  an  a^regate  of  objects,  acting  and 
reacting  on  one  another,  is  not  a  complete  whole, 
because  it  is  not  sclf-expIaining,  must  wc  not  go  on 
to  seek  for  a    higher  and    more  satisfactory  way  of 
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regAfdiftg  it  ?  An  interminable  chain  of  events,  hanging 
suspended  in  the  air  at  both  ends^  is  nbviomly  the 
mere  fTagment  of  a  real  universe,  not  the  univer«e  >n 
lis  totality.  For,  after  all^  mind  exists,  and  in  any 
ultimate  theory  must  have  at  U/ist  A5  much  reatity  ai% 
the  objects  contrasted  with  and  yet  related  to  it. 
In  mind,  therefore,  we  must  seek  for  the  complement 
to  the  *yntem  of  nature  which  is  retjuired  to  round 
it  off  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  regard  mind 
simj^y  as  another  sphere,  or  hemisphere,  externally 
attached  to  matter ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
fi^stem  of  nature  must  be  so  far  akin  to  the 
intcliigonce  for  which  it  exists  as  to  be  compre- 
hensible by  it  The  universe,  then,  is  a  universe 
^\in  which  nature  ami  mind  imply  each  other,  but  in 
,\such  a  way  that,  while  nature  must  be  intelligible, 
ijtnind  is  thai  for  which  nature  exists.  Now,  when  we 
ask  what  mufrt  be  the  character  of  an  Jntelligfible 
nature,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  a  universe  c\'cry 
element  of  which  is  inseparable  from  the  whole;  in 
other  words,  a  universe  in  which  there  is  notfajni;  which 
could  exist  were  the  whole  not  what  it  is.  Ard  there 
can  be  no  doubi,  I  think,  that  such  a  whole  must 
contain  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  differentia- 
tion ;  and  must  therefore  be  a  free,  self-determinant, 
rational  whole,  which  expresses  itself  in  every  part, 
or  employs  every  part  as  the  means  of  its  own  self- 
rcalii^ation.  If  this  is  true,  wc  must  conceive  of  the 
universe,  not  merely  as  organic,  but  also  as  spiritual, 
f.^.  as  the  manifestation  of  an  inRnite  intelligence: 
Should  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  "  knowledge"  of 
such  a  principle,  even  gmntini;  that  we  are  entitled 
to  claim  that  it  has  a  firm  basis  in  "  faith,"  I  venture  to 
reply,  that  the  objection  rests  upon  some  such  arbitrary 
limitation  of  knowled^  as  that  upon  which  Kant's 
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teparttion  of  phciK>iTTenft  Erom  thir^*tfi-theinddv«3  is 
baiwd,-'^  limitation  which,  as  1  have  tried  to  show, 
\s  not  based  upon  anything  in  the  naXui^  of  things. 
Knowt^ge,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  must 
include  all  that  the  total  nature  of  our  experience 
compels  us  to  affirm;  and  the  total  nature  of  our 
experience,  as  1  have  argued,  is  incomprehensible  unless 
there  is  presupposed  in  it  the  ill-pcrvasive  activity  of 
an  infinite  Spirit,  if  it  13  still  objected  that  the  Infinite 
can  never  be  an  object  of  experience,  I  answer  that 
while  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  source  of  all 
reality  cannot  he  identified  with  any  one  of  its  own 
phases^  that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  comprehended 
by  us  in  so  far  as  wc  arc  capable  of  interpreting  what 
wc  experience.  If  any  one  prefers  to  call  this  com* 
prehension  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe 
/aM  rather  than  Jht&wU^g',  we  need  not  dispute  about 
words:  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  "faiih"  baaed  upon  the 
insight  of  reason,  and  therefore  a  faith  which  can  only 
be  diuingiii&hed  from  ''knowledge,"  because  it  is  know- 
ledge come  to  complete  self-cODsciousness.  Eft  on  the 
I  other  hand,  by  '^  faith  "  is  meant  the  bUnd  acceptance  of 
what  cannot  he  established  on  rational  grounds,  wc 
!  must  answer,  that  such  a  faith  is  not  above,  but  bclov, 
I  kODWIedgc ;  or,  at  least.  It  can  only  be  held  to  t>c 
higher  than  knowledge*  if  it  implEcitly  contain:!  the 
principle  by  which  alone  knowledge  can  be  explained 
and  defended. 

Wc  cannot,  then,  admit  with  Kanl  that  "knimledgc" 
is  Limited  to  the  "system  of  nature  "  withcjut  committing 
ourselves  to  the  self-contradictory  doctdnc,  that,  whi3e 
naiurc  has  no  reality  apart  from  IntcUigcncc,  we  can 
kriow  nature  but  cannot  know  the  iittclligeiice  without 
whkfa  it  could  not  be;  If  the  knowledge  of  nature  i:» 
explicable  only  by  showing  that  it  presuppose*  priiictplcai, 
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and  ultimatct)'  a  single  pnnciple,  whicb  exist  only 
for  ft  rational  subject,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  wc 
can  know  nothing  of  the  rational  subject,  but  only  of 
its  object.  The  contrary  rather  is  true;  for,  if  mind  is 
Che  key  to  nature,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  know  rothtiig  but  mind,  nature  being  simply 
the  object  of  mind.  But  neither  of  these  extreme  views 
is  true  to  the  facts.  We  know  the  system  of  nature 
^.just  t>ecause  it  is  intelligible,  and  we  know  mind  just 
^  because  it  comprehends  nature.  To  limit  knowledge 
to  either,  or  to  assign  one  region  to  knowledge  and 
another  to  faith,  is  to  split  up  the  uni\^rse  into  two 
separate  halves,  with  the  result  that  we  have  in  the  one 
a  world  which  is  unintelligible,  and  in  the  other  an 
intelligence  which  Is  iniclligent  of  nothing. 

Why  then,  doe*  Kant  maintain  with  such  energy 
that  God,  freedom,  and  immortaHly  are  based,  not  upon 
knowledge,  but  upon  faith?  and  why  does  he  seek  to 
exalt  the  practical  reason  or  moral  consciousness  above 
the  theoretical  reason?  And  if  these  oppositions  must 
be  dcnicd^what  transformation  of  his  philosophy  results 
from  the  vindication  of  the  latter  as  co-ordinate  in  value 
witli  the  former? 

Kaiit'v  uatcnmble  reason  for  denying  knowledge  of] 
anything  beyutid  the  system  of  nature  isy  u  wc  have  | 
seen,  (lis  conviction  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  higher 
interests  and  hopes  of  man  be  defended.  Freedom,  as 
it  seemed  to  him*  cannot  be  saved,  consistently  with 
the  maintciuncc  of  tlie  inviolability  of  natural  Ihw, 
unlcsiS  wc;  provide  a  way  of  cdc<(pc  from  the  rcnlm  of 
naturt:  by  opening  up  a  lupcr-ensiblc  region  of  which 
fnan  may  be  shown  ffom  the  moral  consciousness  to  be 
a  deni^a  Immort^-ility  is  a  dream,  if  the  whole 
nature  of  man  is  exhausted  in  our  knowledge  of  him 
as   an   object    like    other    objects,   and    therefore    as 
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subject  to  the  process  of  decay  and  death,  which  U 
the  destiny  of  all  that  lives.  Nor  U  there  any  reason 
for  holding  the  existence  of  God,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  since  experience  can  never  cariy  us  be>'OQd  p 
ti»e  dead  mechanism  of  ralure  On  the  other  hand^  I 
morality  and  religion  demand  that  wc  should  be  free 
and  immortal,  and  that  God  should  exist  as  the  source 
of  that  harroony  between  the  ideal  iA-orld  of  morality 
and  the  wofld  of  our  cxpciicncc.  As  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  intolerable  dilemma,  Kant  insists  upon! 
the  distinction  of  the  phenomenal  from  the  noumenar 
world,  and  the  limitation  of  jKisitive  kiKiwIcdge  to  the 
(bnner  Now,  if  we  break  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible,  as 
we  ha%'c  insisted  upon  doing,  do  wc  not  surrender 
all  the  advantages  which  Kant  believed  himself  to 
have  secured  by  its  erection?  If  man  lives  in  the 
same  wodd  of  experience  as  other  beings,  hr»w  can 
be  be  free?  If  he  is  sabject  to  the  oniversal  law 
of  nature,  how  can  he  be  immortal?  And  if  God 
is  but  a  name  for  the  sy»tem  of  nature,  is  there 
any  real  basis  for  religion  ? 

The  problem  thus  raised  docs  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  formidable  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  thanks  V 
largely  to  the  nc^*  outlook  opened  up  by  Kant  himself. 
Freedom,  as  he  contends,  is  not  capable  of  t>elng  proved 
by  theoretical  reason,  though  theoretical  reason  shows 
that  its  reality  is  possible ;  but,  what  for  knowledge  is 
a  vain  effort,  is  a  necessary  "pottulate"  of  practical 
reason,  which  lays  down  an  abdwiute  moral  law,  and 
therefore  mixst  be  held  to  guarantee  the  possibility 
of  its  fulfilment  This  doctrine  is  obviously  incom- 
patiUe  with  our  contention,  that  nothing  can  be  justly 
maintained  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  nature  oi  o^ir  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  that 
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linlen  wc  ttmntf  our^elvea  to  be  freG,  we  have  no  Hgfat 
to  assert  that  we  4tr£  free.  But,  with  the  dental  of  the 
ctittcal  solution  of  the  apparent  union  in  man  of 
necessity  &ncl  freedom  by  the  distinction  between  man 
as  be  appiart  and  man  as  he  ^,  are  we  not  compelled 
to  surrender  freedom  altogether,  or  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  device  of  seeking  for  breaks  In  the  continuity 
of  natural  law?  It  does  not  seero  to  me  that  we  are 
Empaled  on  either  horn  of  this  dilemma.  No  doubt  we 
cannot  maintain  at  once  thnt  our  actions  are  free  and 
that  they  are  subject  to  necessity.  For  Kant  this  did 
not  involve  a  flat  contradiction,  because,  while  man  is 
in  his  vj^w  really  free,  be  is  only  m  ^pearance  <;ub)ect 
to  necessity  ;  but  for  us,  who  have  discarded  what  «« 
refcard  as  a  dangerous  and  illusory  method  of  defence, 
no  such  device  is  possible  Nor  can  we  adopt  the 
tAdicft  of  thcMc  who  try  to  show  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  after  all  not  so  vtij  inviolable  as  they  seem, 
being  in  fact  merely  empirical  generalizations,  which 
may  be  outgrown  at  any  time  by  an  extension  of  know- 
ledge. This  essentially  sceptical  solution,  of  which  f 
shall  say  something  more  in  a  later  lecture,  I  believe  to  be 
on  fundamentally  faUc  Hnes ;  and  I  therefore  assume, 
with  Kant,  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  system 
of  nature,  and,  in  fact,  that  any  relaxation  of  its 
rigidity  will  logicaliy  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
universe  by  its  reduction  to  a  mere  assemblage  of 
accidemal  particulars.  Nature,  as  the  sciences  assume^ 
ts  so  welded  and  compacted  together,  that,  as  Hegel 
said  on  one  occuion,  it  is  at  bottom  an  identical 
proposition  to  say,  that  the  aanihilatiEMi  of  a  sinf^Ic 
atom  of  matter  would  destroy  the  whole  universe. 
No  doubt  what  arc  called  "laws  of  nature"  are  not 
absolute,  in  the  sense  that  they  can  never  be  super- 
ae^Bctifor  tbe  history  of  science  is,  from  one  point 
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of  view,  nothing  but  the  record  of  the  uipertcfiston 
of  laws  previously  r^ardcd  as  absolute ;  but  it  still 
remains  true,  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  inviol&btc 
law,  however  imperfectly  that  law  may  be  grasped 
in  its  manifold  variations,  and  that  a  new  law  always 
ari.scs  in  the  effort  to  explain  the  difKcultica  which 
confront  the  discoverer  who  assume*^  that  nature  roust 
always  be  consistent  with  itself.  Are  wc,  then,  foTced 
to  derty  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  ?  Are  these 
objects  of  our  moral  and  reli|pous  faiUi  swept  away 
by  the  irresistible  might  of  science  with  its  inexorable 

'law? 

No  such  shipwreck  of  our  hifcher  interests  need  be 
feared,  if  wc  only  follow  out  and  interpret  in  its  spirit 
the  truth  which  Kant  has  done  so  much  to  bring  home  f, 
to  uSt  namely,  that  the  system  of  nature  has  in  itsdf^ 

^  neither  independence  nor  completeness.  It  has  no 
Independence,  because,  when  it  is  separated  from  the 
rational  whole,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  phase  or  aspect, 

pit  becomes  unintelligible;  and  it  has  no  completeness, 
since  no  assemblage  of  objects  In  space  and  time  will 
account  for  the  undoubted  fact  of  our  experience  of 
ourselves.  To  urge  that  nature  is  governed  by  in- 
violable law,  docs  not  in  the  least  degree  imply  that 
there  is  no  room  for  freedom.  For  inviolable  law,  if 
we  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the  universe  is  in 
ever}'  part  subject  to  reason,  is  not  i  blind  nccessily, 
but  simply  the  absolutely  rational,  and  therefore  un- 
varying, expression  of  a  perfect  intelligence.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  nature  is  not  subject  to  law — that  it 
admits  of  an  arbitrary  interference  with  its  uniFormity — 
there  would  then  be  the  strongest  reason  for  denying 
the  possibility  of  freedom;  for,  in  the  atsenoe  of  ail 
rational  prevision,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible 
to  foresee  what  a  day  or  an  hour  might  bring  forth. 
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and  thcfcfon*  impos^ble  to  realize  our  ideaU,  however 
hi^h  they  niight  be.  The  more  conclusively  tt  is 
proved  that  the  system  of  nature  admits  of  no 
violatioD,  the  more  assured  we  ought  to  be  that  it 
it  compact  of  reason.  If  nature  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
body  of  which  reason  is  the  soul ;  if  it  is,  in  Goethe's 
phra^  ^*  the  viiubic  garment  of  God  " ;  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  showingj  that  the  freedom  of  man  is 
not  only  compatible  with  the  inviolability  of  natural 
law,  but  is  inconceivable  on  any  other  stjpposition. 
For,  natural  law  exists  foe  man,  not  simply  as  some- 
tbing  towhich  he  must  submit,  but  as  somethinff 
ndiich  he  can  comprehend,  and  thcrelbre  something  by 
reference  to  which  he  can  organize  his  life.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  in  his  first  or  natural  state  man 
finds  himself  in  a  woHd  which  seems  to  be  hostile 
to  him  ;  a  world  in  which  he  has  to  struggle  for 
existence  against  forces  that  seem  to  be  expressly 
formed  to  crush  him  ;  but,  at  the  heart  of  this  seeming 
antagonism  lies  a  divine  principle  of  unification,  which 
the  whole  process  of  his  life  brings  to  ever  clearer 
consciousness^  In  times  of  doubt  or  despair  we  may 
feel  inclined  to  endorse  the  hopeless  creed  expressed 
by  Tennyson : 

*•  The  sure^"  *be  whispcn,  "blindly  run  ; 

A  w<b  Is  wov'n  across  the  ^ky  ; 

From  out  v^sie  places  comtx  a  cry, 
And  murmtus  from  Uit  dying  »un  : 

And  ^l  tlie  pEunEom,  Namrt,  stands. 

With  all  tb«  music  in  her  tone. 

A  boUow  ecbo  of  my  owa,« 
A  hollow  form  vith  empty  hand>..'' 

But  deeper  comprehension  will  bring  us  to  the  nobler 
and  truer  faith,  expressed  by  the  same  poet,  that 
there  is 
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"^Oot  OodtOne  taw,  one  ckmcnt, 
And  one  ^r-ofT  divine  cixnl 
To  whkh  llk«  whole  Cftuition  movM." 

If  nsture  were  intrinsically  hostile  Co  maui^  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  reconcitiation  with  it  In  tnith  the 
long  toil  of  ages  is  the  method  by  which  man  learns  to 
comprehend  the  inner  meaning  of  nature,  and  thus 
to  make  it  the  means  of  his  own  development.  The 
general  answer,  then,  to  Kant's  dilemma  of  necessity 
and  freedom  is,  that  what  is  called  necessity  is  no 
external  compulsion  by  which  freedom  is  destroyed, 
boi  the  very  condition  by  which  it  is  realized.  The 
^tem  of  nature  cannot  be  a  bar  to  the  realization 
of  freedom,  since  it  is  simply  the  immediate  form  in 
which  the  divine  reason  is  expressed.  This  may  be 
seen  more  clearly  if  wc  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
method  by  which  Kant  first  sets  up  nature  and 
freedom  as  opposites,  and  then  attempts  to  reconcile 
tfaem. 

Freedom,  according  to  Kant,  Is  proved,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly.  We  canrot  ^h(kv  ourselves  to  be  free, 
because  wc  cannot  come  in  immediate  contact  with  our 
real  inner  self,  on  account  of  the  limitations  in  the 
confititution  of  our  minds.  But,  though  we  arc  thus 
out  from  a  direct  consciousness  of  ourselves, 
Is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  wc  ha%'e  the 
conception  of  an  intelligible  or  moral  world,  and  arc 
fore  In  klea  raised  above  the  world  of  sensible 
experience.  No  being  can  have  iiud)  m  cofiixption 
that  is  not  more  than  a  part  uf  nature^  therefore, 
as  Kant  aigucs,  the  fact  that  wc  have  the  coitccptioo 
of  an  absolute  moral  law  points  back  to  our  real 
^eedum  i>r  sclf'dctci  mi  nation.  Now,  this  iirgumcnt 
obviou^y  depend*   for   la  whole   foice  upon    tbc  idea 

E  only  a  free  being  cwt  have  the  consdouatiiiia  of 
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an  absolute  inonil  taw.  In  other  words,  a  free  beif^ 
is  one  that  shows  its  freedom  hy  foibcnittirg  voluntarily 
to  a  law  which  it  recognizes  as  the  true  law  of  its 
beinf;.  If  therefore  wc  find  that  man  docs  not  always 
submit  to  this  absolute  law,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that,  in  so  far  as  he  violates  it,  to  that  extent  he  is 
not  free.  Bat,  if  freedom  and  morality  are  strictly 
correlative,  a  man  must  either  be  always  moral  or  he  is 
not  alvray*  free.  Kant  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty, 
and  indeed  it  was  partly  a  perception  of  it  which 
led  him  to  distinguish  between  man  as  a  natural, 
and  man  as  a  rational,  being.  Man,  he  contends,  is 
a  free  being,  who  originates  an  absolute  moral  law 
as  the  law  of  his  own  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  phenomenal  being,  affected  by  certain  natural 
desires  or  inclinations  or  passions,  which  he  does  not 
ordinate,  but  simply  finds  in  himself  So  far  as  he 
la  a  natural  being,  man  is  not  free.  There  the  law 
of  natural  necessity  reigns  as  absolutely  as  in  the  case 
of  the  inorganic  thing  or  the  "  mere  animal."  But  this 
raises  a  very  great  difficulty.  So  far  as  man  is  a 
merely  natural  being,  there  is  no  question  of  will  or 
action  proper  at  all.  I  will  or  act  only  in  so  far  as 
I  will  or  act  under  the  idea  of  myself  as  the  subject  to 
be  realised.  Rut  the  natural  desires  or  passions  do 
not  involve  the  consciousness  of  oneself  as  an  active 
subject;  and.  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  they  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  man  himself  the  man  as  a  free 
or  rational  being,  as  if  they  l>clongcd  to  some  other 
being  altogether  Apparently,  then,  we  are  left,  on 
Kant's  view,  with  the  curious  result,  that  man  wills 
only  the  moral  law;  all  the  •* acltvities.''  so-called, 
wtifdi  arise  from  the  natural  inclinations  or  passions 
being  in  no  way  attributable  to  himself.  Now,  Kant, 
seeing  this  difficulty,  attempts  to  evade  it     It  is  quite 
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tiue,  he  says,  chat  man  as  a  merely  natural  being  miut 
be  nrgardcd  as  simply  one  of  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
therefore  as  subject  to  purely  njiturai  desires,  which, 
like  Us  seiLsaUons,  he  can  neither  make  nor  unmake; 
bot.  on  the  other  hand,  he  ts  capable  of  taking  up 
these  natural  deiires  into  himself  and  willing  tbcm.  and 
vhen  he  docs  so,  he  voluntarilj^  and  freely  violates  the 
abiolutencss  of  the  moral  law.  Thin.  then,  is  Kant's 
Aolution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  free  being  apparently 
must  be  determined  solely  by  the  moral  law.  His 
view  ii.  that,  while  man  scti  up  the  i<iea  of  moral  law. 
and  regards  it  as  absolutely  binding  upon  himself, 
be  yet  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  natural 
des^.  in  so  far  as  he  take^  these  tip  into  his  will 

Bot  this  oniy  raises  a  new  difficulty.  How  should  a 
free  being,  who  is  defined  as  one  that  is  independent 
of  the  sensible  world  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  inde* 
pendent  of  natural  inclination  or  passion,  be  acted  upoti 
by  the  sensible  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  character  of  a  free 
bang,  on  Kant's  own  f^howin^;,  to  be  independent  of 
natural  desire?  If  so,  how  Ciii  natural  desire  act  upon 
tiim?  Such  a  conception  of  the  influence  of  natural 
desire  would  seem  to  bring  this  supposed  free  being  back 
mto  the  realm  of  phenomena  ;  for  now,  apparently,  hia 
vili  is  acted  upon  by  something  externa]  to  himself 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  underslajid  how  a  free 
being,  defined  as  Kant  defines  it,  viz.  as  a  supersensiUe 
being,  should  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  sensible. 
To  this  objection  Kant's  answer  would  be.  that  the 
apparent  action  of  5en5ib]e  desire  upon  the  free  subject 
arises  from  the  Umiiation  of  our  knowledge.  We  can 
only  know  anything  by  connecting  elements  through 
the  principle  of  causality,  and  thifi  pHndple  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  necessarily  represents  these  elements 
as  externally  connected  and  influenced  by  one  another. 
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Hence,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  rdation  of  the 
free  subject  to  the  natural  desires,  we  h&ve  no  other 
way  of  representing  that  relation  than  by  viewing  it 
as  an  instance  of  cause  and  effect  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  conceive  of  the  relation  betu'een  the 
desires  and  the  free  subject  as  the  action  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  thoi^h  in  strict  truth  a  free  subject 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  anything  else.  It  is  not, 
therefore, correct  to  say  that  deflire  inAuences  man:  what 
we  must  rather  say  is,  that  man  wills  freely  to  act  from 
sensuous  desire.  This  is  the  final  form  of  the  soltition^ 
so  far  as  Kant  gives  it  It  does  not,  however,  remove 
the  fundamental  difTkulty.  Why  should  a  free  being 
will  to  enslave  himself?  Why  should  a  bcinp  whose 
very  nature  it  is  to  be  free  from  desire,  voluntarily 
bring  himself  ander  the  yoke  of  desire?  Kant  is 
forced  to  confess  that  this  is  an  ultimate  and  in* 
explicable  fact  We  do  find  that  man  somehow  is 
influenced  by  natural  desire,  or  rather  vtiluntarlly 
submits  to  its  inHuencc ;  but  how  a  free  being  should 
thas  fall  into  this  practical  contradiction,  we  are  unable 

■  to  explain.     Now^  whenewr  a  system  lakes  refuge  in  y! 
an  inexplicable  fact,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  contains"^ 

^  some  fundamental  defect     We  have,  therefore,  to  ask 
what   is    the    fundamental    defect    in    Kanfs   ethical 
doctrine  that    prevents  him  from  giving  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  raised. 
The  fundamental  defect  in  the  ethics  of  Kant  is  similar 
to  that  which  besets  his  theory  of  knowledge-     Kant      I 
confuses  two  vcr>'  different  things:   the   limitation  ols^ 
the  human  mind  at  a  certain  stage  and  its  absolute^ 
limitation.      He    assumes    that    there   is   a   complete 
opposition   between   reason   and   desire,  and   therefore 
that  no  one  who  acts  from  desire  can  act  rationally* 
But  that  opposition  is  l»sed  upon  the  false  assumption 
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that  tht  affection*  of  a  seir<«yisctou3  subject  aro  not 
implicitly  rational :  urhiV  in  truth  es-ery  such  affection 
implies    the    unreftective    0])eT^iDn    of    T«u6on,      The 
^'tender  eharit]«K  of  husband,   son,  and  brother"  lake 
the   form   of  immrdiatr  feeling,  hut  thry  are   pniwihle    . 
only    hr^canv    they   carr^*  with    them    a    rational   end. 
Thc  troth  is.  that   the  mere  affections  of  a  sensitive 
subject  arc  not  desires  at  all,  in  thf^  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  desire  for  vealth,  or  knowledge,  or  the 
good  of  others,  but  only  become  so  when  they  enter 
into  the  «elf-detemiinant  life  of  man  ;  and  then,  when 
carried   out   into  action,  or  willed,  they  are    rational 
motives  rclaCive  to  rattonal  cods.     There  i«.  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  free  being  may 
determine   himself   by  desire,   for   desire    is    just    the 
manner   in    which    the  fiee    subject    docs   determine 
hinaself  in    an>-  given   case.     When  Kant  speaks  as 
if    man,    in    seeking    the    satisfaction    of    desire,    is 
necessarily    violating    the    rational    law    of  dut)\   he 
overlooks  the  fact,  which  on  occasion  he  is  coa^trained 
to   admit,  that   a    rational    being   never  acts  except 
under  the   idea    of  the  g:ood,  and  nc\~er  ascribes  to 
himself  an  action  which  he  does  not  will     No  doubt* 
in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires,  he  may  act 
contrary  to  reason,  but  he  could   neither  act  contrary 
to  nor  in  accordance  with  reason  were  his  effective 
desires  not  the  expression  of  his  wilt.     The  freedom 
of  man  is  Iherefore  no  mere  "  poislulatc,"  but  a  truth 
of  which  the  whole  self^corscious  life  of  man  h  the 
clearest  evidence     To  be  a  self  and  to  be  free  are' 
the  same  tbinf::   for   no   beinij   can    be  self-conscious 
without  being  bc>ond  the  influence  of  purely  external 
causes. 

Nor   is    the  existence  of  God   a   *' postulate."     As 
we  have  seen,  the  system  of  nature  is  unintelligible 
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unless  as  the  outward  form  of  a  perrect  intelLtgencc' 
For.  nature  cxUta  only  for  us  as  inteUigent  beingrs, 
and  our  existence  af^in  ift  inconceivable  apart  from 
an  ultimate  principle  trom  whidi  our  ration^]  as  well 
as  our  sensitive  nature  proceeds.  Kant  argues  that 
the  existence  of  God  is  merely  a  *' postulate/"  which 
we  are  compelled  to  make  because  reason  demands 
that  the  world  should  not  by  its  ver>"  nature  be 
mcompatiblc  with  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiticss. 
But,  such  a  ''  postulate "  can  have  no  validit>'.  unless 
our  experience  is  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition: 
and  if  that  is  30,  we  have  ample  ground  tor  claiminjif 
that  the  existence  of  the  Inlintte  is  a  principle  of 
knowledge.  Thus  the  system  of  nature,  the  freedom 
of  man  and  the  existence  of  God  are  but  different; 
aspects  of  the  same  truth,  the  truth  that  we  live  in 
a  rational  universe.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to 
brinsi  back,  under  the  name  of  "  faith,"  what  is  denied 
under  the  name  of  "  knowlcd^fc,"  or  to  oppose 
theoretical  reason  and  practical  reason,  assigning;  the 
*'  primacy "  to  the  latter.  What  is  called  **  faith  "  is 
realty  reason,  which  is  not  aware  of  itself  as  reason, 
just  becau%  it  has  unwittingly  built  up  for  itself  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  hi^jher  world  of  morality,  art, 
and  religion,  and  thus  seems  to  find  before  it  a  creation 
foreign  to  itself  "  ThcDrctical  reason,"  again,  is  not 
a  separate  and  indcpciident  faculty,  but  simply  that 
aspect  of  the  single  self-conscious  intelligence  in 
which  it  contemplates  its  own  unconscious  work;  while 
"  piacticid  reason "  is  the  same  intelligence,  when  it 
contemplates  itself  in  the  actual  process  of  expressing 
itself  in  particular  acts.  To  set  up  the  one  against 
the  other,  assigning  a  superiority  to  either^  is  to  set 
up  the  intelligence  against  itself.  What  sort  of 
theoretical     reason    would    that    be,   which    did     not 
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express  \tne\(  in  an  objedive  world,  but  remained 
for  ever  self-enchased?  and  what  sort  of  practical 
reason  could  there  be,  which  did  not  comprehend  the 
objective  world,  but  ruled  itself  by  fictions  of  its 
own  creation  ?  The  former  would  have  nothing  real 
to  know,  and  the  Utter  nothing  real  to  wtlL  Reason 
is  a  seamless  whole,  and  as  such  it  must  be  conceived 
ai  knowing  in  its  action  and  active  in  its  knowIed(^e^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  there  Is 
no  need  to  seek  for  God  afar  off;  He  is  "in  our 
mouths  and  in  our  hearts"  When,  therefore,  the 
religious  consctouiine^  lifts  us  above  the  divisions  of 
our  ortiinary  prosaic  view  of  hTe.  it  docs  not  transport 
us  into  a  realm  which  is  foreign  to  reason,  but  simply 
reveals  to  us  the  truth  of  which  in  our  ordinary  mood 
we  are  only  vaj^ely  conscious  ;  the  truth,  that  here 
and  now  wc  live  in  a  spiritual  realm,  and  may  hold 
communion  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  Were  it  not  so^ 
reli$!:ion  would  be  impotent  to  elevate  and  idealize  life 
A  God  who  Ls  fabled  to  dwell  in  a  rci;ion  beyond  the 
^flaming  walls"  of  the  universe,  is  not  only  impossible 
of  demonstration,  but  would  be  for  us  nothing  even 
if  his  existence  could  be  demonstrated.  The  only  God 
In  whom  we  can  believe  is  a  God  who  constitutes  the 
rational  stnicture  of  nature,  and  is  most  clearly  rc\'ealed 
to  us  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds ;  a  God  whose 
infinite  perfection  our  intelligence  comprehends  tn 
principle,  to  whom  our  aspirations  go  out,  who  forms 
the  ever-growing  ideal  which  we  can  nc\"cr  completely 
realize,  and  *'in  whose  will/*  as  Dante  says,  "is  our 
" :  in  la  sua  voUmtadt  c  nostra  p&u^ 


LECTURE    FIFTH 


PERSONAL   IDEALISM    AND   THE   NEW  REALISM 


In  our  last  Icaurc  an  alicmpi  was  made  to  show 
that  the  true  elements  contained  \n  the  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant  can  only  be  preserved,  if  ihac 
philosophy  is  developed  into  a  Speculative  or  Coil- 
struciivc  Idealism.  The  main  distinction  between 
Uiese  two  modes  of  thought  is  that,  while  both 
maintain  that  the  universe  is  rational  and  that 
reason  is  self- harmonious,  the  formerr  denies  that  either 
of  tlicse  propositions  can  be  cstabh'shed  on  the  tmsls 
of  knowledge,  while  the  latter  contends  that  the 
opposition  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  reason 
is  fatal  to  both  prupuailiotia.  Hence,  while  the  Criti- 
cal FhiloAuphy  falU  back  upon  cerlaiii  *' postulates " 
of  the  m^nJ  consciousness  in  support  of  "  faith" 
Speculative  Idealism  refuses  to  a;:ccpt  the  antithesis 
of  foith  and  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical  reason, 
maintaining  that  a  faith  which  is  not  identical  with 
reason,  a  theoretical  reason  which  is  not  in  haimony 
with  practical  reason,  is  beset  by  an  inherent  weakness, 
which  is  sure  to  betray  itself  under  the  most  searching 
of  all  tests,  the  test  of  self-cnticism.  Under  this  test, 
as  we  contended,  Kant^s  doctrine  of  a  faith  that  From 
its  very  nature  cannot  be  developed   into   knowledge 


b  seen  to  be  fatal  to  all  our  higher  interests ;  and 
we  endeavournJ.  by  working  tn  the  higher  spirit  of 
the  Critical  Philosophy,  to  show  that  those  interests 
arc  vouched  for  by  a  rational  interpretation  of  our 
experience  as  a  whole.  The  system  of  nature,  as 
wc  held,  is  no  limit  to  human  freedom  or  to  the 
perfection  of  God,  since  it  has  no  independent  reality 
of  rt3  own,  but  is  simply  a  certain  aspect  of  reality 
as  a  whole — that  aspect  in  which,  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  the  special  sciences,  the  external  world 
h  viewed  as  if  it  «*ere  complete  in  itself.  When 
this  artificial  h'mitation  of  reality  to  a  collection  of 
objects,  all  of  which  are  reciprocally  dependent,  is 
taken  a1  its  proper  value,  wc  sec  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  sciences  to  prevent  us 
from  affirming  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  absolute- 
ness of  God,  and  basing  bath  upon  the  character 
cf  our  experience  in  its  completeness.  The  form  of 
Idealism  thiLs  outlined  attempts  to  combine  the  truth 
of  Materialism  and  Spiritualism  in  a  theory  which 
affirms  that  the  universe  is  an  intelligible  whole,  and 
that  35  such  it  implies  as  its  correlate  an  Infinite 
IntclHjjcncc  Within  this  whole,  and  expressive  of 
this  Intelligence,  is  contained  every  form  of  existence, 
including  that  of  man.  But  man,  as  it  is  further 
held,  not  only  falls  into  his  place  in  the  whole,  but 
within  him  and  coming  to  con.^ousncs9  in  him 
operates  the  same  identical  principle  as  that  which 
operates  in  the  whole  and  characterJMs  the  Infinite 
Intelligence.  And  it  is  also  maintained  that,  on  any  | 
other  supposition,  freedom  in  any  rational  sense  is 
Jmpossibic. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  Lotze,  and  partly 
from  the  surviving  influence  oT^Empiridsm,  a  number 
jf    writers,    Englisl^    and    American,    have    preferred 
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various  compromises  Co  the  thorough-going  Idealism 
thus  Duth'iK-d.  The  doctrine  which  found  most  favour 
for  many  years,  after  the  inadequacy  of  the  older 
Empiricism,  as  represented  by  James  Mill  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  was  perceived,  was  that  of  the  late 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  sought  to  reach  beyond  the 
opposition  of  Materialism  and  Subjective  Idealism  by 
mamtaining  thai  both  are  true  phenomenally,  while 
|Keality  in  its  ultimate  nature  differs  from  both,  though 
.from  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  thought  it  can 
never  be  an  object  of  knowledge.  This  unknown 
and  even  unWiiowabJe  Reality  must  be  presupposed 
as  the  ultimate  basis  of  both  science  and  religiort 
The  history  of  religion,  as  he  ihinks.  has  consisted 
in  an  ever  clearer  recognition  of  the  impossibilit)'  on 
our  part  of  a  dcRnitc  comprehension  of  the  Power 
hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  phenomenal ;  so  that 
at  last  it  is  cpetily  confessed  that  "to  think  that 
God  13,  as  we  can  think  Him  to  bc^  \%  blasphemy." 
Nor  is  science  any  more  successful  than  religion 
in  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  Absolute.  Such 
conceptions  as  time  and  space,  motion  and  force, 
consciousness  and  personality,  break  down  in  contra- 
diction the  moment  wc  attempt  to  transfer  them  to 
the  Absolute ;  the  reason  being,  as  Hamilton  and 
Manscl  have  sfio^vn,  that  from  the  very  nature 
our  knowledge  we  car  only  comprehend  the  finite 
and  relative 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  attempt  to 
^ow  that  the  whole  of  our  experience  i»  Fundamen- 
tally discrepant  could  give  permanent  satisfaction ;  and 
I  think  one  may  safely  say  that  the  only  attack 
upon  Speculative  Idealism  which  is  at  present  worthy 
of  consideration  comes  from  those  who  call  themselves 
^Personal   Idealists,  and  from  those  who  represent  the 
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New  Realism.  While  they  are  both  agreni  In  thdr 
antagonism  to  Speculative  Idealism,  es  they  understand 
it,  they  arc  equally  opposed  to  each  other.  1  think 
it  will  be  possible  to  show  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  regarded  as  a  self-consistent  and  adequate  cxpUna* 
tion  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  of  our  own 
nature,  or  cf  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  unU 
verse. 

Personal  Idealism  contends  that  it  is  impos;iib]e 
to  preserve  the  freedocn  of  man  am)  the  existence 
of  Cod  in  a  theory  which  abolishes  individuality  and~7 
leaves  room  for  no  reality  but  the  Absohitc.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  proved  that  wliat  arc  commonly  called 
"things"  have  no  independent  cxbtcnce,  but  exist  only 
for  mind.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  there 
exist  souls,  spirits,  or  selves,  which  know  or  experience 
things.  Such  beings  are  m  some  sense  frrs&tij. 
No\h',  a  person  is,  En  the  first  p^ace,  a  thinking,  as 
distinguished  from  a  merely  feeling  consdousness ; 
secondly,  he  is  In  some  degree  [>ermanent,  or  brings 
different  experiences  into  relation  with  one  another; 
thirdly,  be  distinguishes  himself  from  the  objects  of 
his  thought,  though  these  have  no  existence  except 
in  his  or  fomc  other  consciousness;  founhU',  among 
the  objects  are  other  selves,  which  are  known  as 
beings,  ihat,  like  himself,  exist  for  lhem^e^^cs;  and 
lastly,  he  is  not  only  a  thinking  and  feeling,  but 
a  willing  consciousness.  To  sum  up,  "a  person  b 
a  conscious  permanent,  self-distin^uishing,  individual, 
active  being/'  These  essential  characteristics  of  per- 
sonality do  not  seem  to  be  found  in  any  fonn  of 
consciousness  below  die  human,  nor  arc  they  fuund 
in  tlidr  perfection  in  the  inoM  developed  human 
GoiisciuaMiesv ;  and,  indeed^  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  they  are  found  oiily  in  God.     The  world  must 
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exist  in  a  mind ;  and  as  it  existed  before  the  origin 
of  any  human  mind»  wc  must  hold  the  existence  of 
a  Universal  Thinker,  to  ^vhom  must  be  attributed 
in  perfection  all  those  characteristics  which  arc  implied 
by  Personality,  and  which  yet  no  human  persoEi  ever 
completely  realixes.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that 
God  "is  a  being  who  thinks,  who  persists  throughout 
his  successive  experiences,  who  kno^vs  those  past 
experiences  as  well  a«  tlic  present,  who  distinguishes 
Himself  from  the  objects  of  His  thought,  who  tn 
particular  distinguisiics  Himself  from  all  other  con- 
sciousnesses, and,  finally,  who  wills,  and  wills  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  of  an  ideal  end  or 
good."  If  it  is  asked  tviar  God  wills,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  He  must  at  lea^t  will  everything  that 
h  not  willed  by  some  le^er  will;  in  other  words; 
He  must  will  the  object  of  His  own  thought,  i^ 
the  world.  To  this  view  it  may  be  objected:  (i) 
thai,  just  as  the  human  self  knows  itself  only  by 
the  same  act  in  which  it  knows  the  not-self;  so 
the  world  is  as  necessary  to  God  as  God  is  to  the 
worid ;  (2)  that  the  Absolute  must  be  both  subject 
and  object;  and  (3)  that  wtU  cannot  be  attributed 
to  God.  The  aiuHwcr  to  tiiesc  objections  Is:  (t)  Ehat. 
while  the  world  must  be  an  object  for  God,  it  docs 
not  fellow  that  it  is  anythhig  but  His  experience^ 
and  these  experiences  must  be  conceived  as  willed, 
no  less  than  thought;  (2)  thit,  while  subject  and 
object  arc  inseparable,  it  does  not  follow  chat  they 
arx;  Indistinguishable;  and  (3}  that,  while  there  is 
much  In  our  experience  of  volition  which  belongs 
to  our  limitatioit:*,  yet  "our  volition  (as  wc  know  it) 
is  the  only  experience  whidi  enables  us  to  give 
concrete  embodiment  tu  the  purely  a  finvn  concep- 
tion   of   Causality,  which   includes   both   final    cause 
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and  cfikieot  cause-*'  AikI  "  even  apart  from  this 
argument  from  Cjiu-tiili;>%  \hc  mere  fact  that  mind, 
as  wc  know  it,  i^  ;tlway5  will  as  well  as  thought, 
vould  be  a  suffictcrt  ground  for  mforiog  by 
analo;^  that,  if  God  be  the  :«t]pn:*mc  source  of 
being  or  Mind,  He  too  must  be  Will  no  less  :han 
Thought" 

The  general  conclusion  is^  that  ""all  reality  lies  jn 
soub  and  their  cxpcriefKCS."  What,  then,  is  the 
relation  between  these  souls  or  spirits  ?  God.  as 
omniscient  and  eternal,  must  be  regaided  as  "cawing 
those  experiences  of  the  other  souU  of  which  their  own 
wills  are  not  Che  cause,  and  (since  no  human  will  is 
ever  the  wAolt  cause  of  anything)  as  co-operating  in 
some  sense  with  whatc\xr  causality  is  exercised  by 
human  wills."  Rejecting  "  the  hypothesis  of  many 
independent,  undcrivcd  intelligences,  co-eternal  and 
uncreated/'  we  must  bold  that  "^thc  human  mind, 
like  ail  minds,  is  derived  from  the  one  sopreme 
Mind"  Nevertheless,  wc  must  maintain  "  the  »epa- 
rateness  and  distinctness  of  the  individual  self- 
consciousncss  from  God  when  once  in  existence  and 
so  lc«g  as  it  exists."  The  faJJacy  of  Monism  is 
"the  assumption  that  what  constitutes  existence  for 
others  is  the  same  as  what  constitutes  existence  for 
self.  A  f/iw^  is  as  it  is  known :  its  ^jse  is  to  be 
known  :  what  it  is  for  the  experience  of  spirits,  is 
its  whole  reality:  it  is  that  and  nothing  more.  But 
the  €ss^  of  a  person  is  to  know  him&elf,  to  be  for 
hijnscif,  to  feel  and  think  for  himself,  to  act  on  his 
own  knowledge,  and  to  knoiv  that  he  acts.  In 
dealing  with  persons,  thcrefon*.  there  is  an  unfathom- 
able gulf  between  knowledge  and  reality.  \\^hat  a 
person  is  for  himself  is  entirely  unaffected  by  what  he 
is  for  any  other.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  a  person  is  not 
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what  h€  is  for  another,  but  what  he  is  for  himneir  , , . 
All  the  fallacies  of  our  anti-individualist  thinkers 
come  from  talking^  as  though  the  essence  of  a  person 
lay  in  what  can  be  known  about  him,  and  not  in 
his  own  knowledge,  his  own  experience  of  himself" 
And  "God  must  know  the  self  as  a  self  which  has 
a  consciousness,  an  experience,  a  will  which  is  its 
own — ^that  la,  as  a  being  which  is  not  identical  with 
the  knowledge  that  He  has  of  it."  No  doubt  God 
"  must  have  an  infinitely  deeper  and  completer 
knowledge  of  every  one  of  us  than  any  one  has  of 
another."  *'  God  s  thought  can  as  little  be  exactly 
what  our  thought  i:»  as  our  Joys  and  sorrows  can  be 
exactly  what  His  are"  '*God  must,  it  would  seem, 
know  other  selves  by  the  analogy  ol  what  He  is 
Himself.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of  other  selves  may  be 
perfect  knowledge  without  his  ever  being  or  becoming 
the  selves  which  He  knows."  Is  Uod,  then,  finite} 
Well,  "everything  that  is  real  is  in  that  sense  finite; 
God  is  oerlainly  limited  by  all  other  bepigs  in  the 
Universe,  thai  is  to  say,  by  other  selves,  in  so  lar 
as  He  ii  not  those  selves.  He  is  not  limited  .  .  . 
by  anything  which  docs  not  ultimately  procred  from 
bis  own  Nature  or  Will  or  I'owcr.  That  power  is 
doubtless  limited,  and  in  the  frank  rccognitioa  of  this 
limitation  of  power  lies  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Evil  which  docs  not  eiihcr  destroy  the 
goodness  of  God  or  destroy  moral  distinctions  alto* 
gethcr  He  is  limited  by  His  own  eternal  .  .  . 
nature — a  nature  which  wills  eternally  the  best  which 
that  nature  has  in  it  to  create.  .  .  .  The  truth  of  the 
world  is  then  neither  Monism,  in  the  pantheizing 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  Pluralism :  the  world  Is 
neither  a  single  Being,  nor  many  co-ordinate  and 
independent    Beings,    but    a    One    Mind    who    gives 
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TJfic  to  inany/'     The   Reality  is  *"&  community  of 
Persons."  * 

The  doctrine  which  has  just  been  summarized 
obvioosly  owes  its^^jnotivcL  jQwer  .  pwnjy  to_tbc 
desire  to  prciefve  the  independent  perabnaTiIy  of  man. 
So  strrjng  i"*  thii  fJe-sire  that  ^10^  exponents,  or  at 
least  some  cT  its  exponents,  are  willii^  to  fall  back 
upon  the  idea  of  a  finite  God,  though  an  attempt  / 
is  made  to  ihow  that  the  finiHidc  ascribed  to  God  is 
in  harmony  with  the  religious  consciousness.  The 
I^ulosophical  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  the  familiar 
tbeory,  that  all  rcatit)'  may  be  resolved  into  the 
experiences  of  conscious  beings,  these  experiences 
being  concei\^  as  :he  states  of  separate  individuals; 
Whatc^-er  exists  is  in  some  sense  conscious,  as 
Leibnitz  long  ago  maintained,— though  tbcie  arc 
many  degrees  of  oonsciousress,  and  it  is  even 
admitted  that  self-ocnsctous  personality'  is  not  found 
in  any  being  lower  than  man,  nor  in  its  perfection 
even    in    the    most    developed    human    consdousnen, 

I  but  only  in  God. 
Now,   chough   this   doctrine   calls  itself  Idealism*  it 
is  not  identical  with  what  1    have  called  Speculative 
Idealism :     on    the    contrary,   it    :s   in   one  sense  the 
exact    opposite.     Persona)    Idealism    is    in   its   funda- 
mental  principle  akin   to  the   Subjective   Idealism   of 
Berkele>^   and    Leibnitz ;    while    Speculative    Idealism 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that   the  uni\-crsc  is  a 
I  rational    system,    which    cannot    be    resolved    into    a 
ilmerc  assemblage  of  separate  individuals     The  fonner 

■The  XAtetnFiji  of  hnMjml  tdttlbm  f^nn  itxtvt  h  Used  upon  (be 
Afticic  im  * '  Fcr^cinAlity,  Htmuo  aad  Divine"  conlnbui0d  w  "VctvooM^ 
IdfKliun '^  tiy  Mr-  HaAFifigt  RAihrUll.  nbodv  ih^oTifpral  vii?Vf,  in  rh« 
ftbMttcc  </  Any  Ain£t«  AttUiorinrlTt  nposiliom,  I  have  vcniurcd  lo  L&hc  u 
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maintains  that  nothing  is  real  but  what  exists  in  the 
form  cf  ideas  in  this  or  thtit  individual,  while  the 
latter  claims  that  the  whole  conception  of  individuals  ^^ 
as  confined  to  their  own  subjective  states  is  a  fiction. 
That  Tcrsonal  Idealism  is  essentially  sclf-contradictorjr^' 
docs  not  seem  to  mc  doubtful;  nor  do  I  think  that 
there  is  any  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  objections 
raised  by  it  to  S|>eci>lativ&  Idealism,  which  it  identifies 
(as   I   think  wrongly)  with   Absolutism. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  for  a  moment  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Personal  Idealist.  All  that  I  or  any 
other  being  directly  apprehends  consists,  as  wc  must 
suppose,  of  ideas  in  my  mind — ideas  which,  as  unique 
and  peculiar,  cannot  be  present  in  any  other  mind, 
not  even  the  mind  of  God,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  present  to  mc.  Now,  if  wc  are  to  take 
this  doctrine  strictly,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do  with 
aiiy  philosophical  theory,  is  it  not  evideiu  that  by  no 
possible  process  can  any  of  US  ever  break  through 
the  charmed  circle  of  his  own  se|>arate  individuality? 
What,  then,  can  be  meant  by  other  objects  or 
individuals,  or  by  God?  My  knowledge  of  them  ^ 
must  consist  in  the  ideas  which  arise  in  mc-  Nor 
can  it  even  be  said  that  these  ideas  in  some  way 
corres|>ond  to  objects  lying  beyond  my  mind,  for 
Personal  Idealism  does  not  admit  the  existence  of 
any  objects  other  than  ideas.  No  doubt  it  assumes 
other  minds  with  their  special  objects,  but  it  docs 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  objects  that  are  not 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  individual  Now,  if  each 
individual  is  confined  to  bis  own  ideas,  by  what 
strange  process  is  he  led  to  imagine  that  there  are 
other  individuals  besides  himself?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  such  a  notion  would  never  dawn  upon  him  at 
all?     But,  supposing  that  it  did  occur  to  him,  how 
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wouM  he  verify  the  tmth  of  bis  h>^thc^i5?  His  idea 
of  another  mind  is  for  him  merely  his  own  idea ;  and, 
as  he  cannct  possibly  compare  his  idea  with  the 
reality,  he  can  never  obtain  any  knowled^  of 
another  mind  cvccpt  by  &  mirade.  In  other  wordft, 
the  existence  01'  anyone  but  oneself  is,  on  the  theory 
c^  Subjective  [dealism,  a  perfectly  gmtuitous  assump- 
;  tioa  One  defence  of  the  persondl  idealist  ts  to 
distinguish  between  an  idea  and  its  content.  Though 
every  idea,  it  is  saJd,  is  unique  and  exists  only  as 
a  state  of  this  or  that  individual  consciousness,  that 
In  no  way  militates  against  an  identity  of  content  in 
the  ideas  of  different  individuals.  But  the  distinction 
bctviccn  idea  and  content*  granting  its  validity,  h  of 
no  avail  in  a  defence  of  Subjectiv*e  EdcaHsm,  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason,  that  an  imlividual  who 
is  confined  to  his  own  ideas,  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  ideas  of  any  other  indi\'idiiaV  cannot  possibly 
tell  anything  about  the  content  of  those  ideas,  and 
Uiercfore  cannot  know  whether  they  are  identical 
with  his  own  or  not  Where  nothing  is  known, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  one  thing  from  another. 
The  individual,  then,  as  Subjective  Idealism  must  in 
consistency  maintain,  knows  only  his  own  ideas. 
But  that  is  really  the  san^e  as  saying  that  he  does 
not  know  Chem  as  his  own  ideas,  For  the  con- 
sciou^^ness  of  oneself  is  essentially  relative  to  tlte 
consdouancss  of  other  selves.  Hence  the  hermelicatly- 
scalcd  individuals  of  Personal  Idealism  can  have  no 
consciousness  of  themselves  any  more  than  of  other 
selves.  For  the  same  reason  they  can  have  no 
consciousness  of  God,  Not  only.  Iherefore,  is  the 
consistent  subjective  idealist  deprived  of  all  knowledge 
of  others,  but  he  cannot  account  cither  for  his  know- 
ledge of  himself  or  for  his  knowledge  of  God.     The 
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logfcal  result  of  the  doctrine  is,  therefore,  to  destroy 
the  meaning  of  tbc  contention  that  all  direct  know* 
Icclgc  is  of  one's  own  ideas.  If  knowledge  were 
really  what  it  is  declared  to  be,  the  personal  idealist 
would  never  have  had  any  problem  to  solw ;  for, 
confined  absolutely  to  his  o^n  subjective  slates,  no 
hint  of  a  foreij^n  reality  would  ever  have  arisen  to 
disturb  his  self-centred  isolatton. 

These  .simple  considerations  seem  to  me  to  dispose 
of  the  claims  of  Personal  Ideality  to  be  a  true 
interpretation  of  our  experience;  but  perhaps  a  few 
w<>r<is  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  doctrine  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  God  is  defined  as  a  person,  i.g,  *'a 
conscious,  permanent.  sclf-distin^ishinR,  individual, 
active  bciriR " ;  in  other  words,  He  has  successive  ideas 
or  experiences,  maintains  his  self-identity  in  them, 
knows  his  past  and  present  experiences,  distinguishes 
Himself  from  all  other  consciouanessca,  and  wills  an 
ideal  end  or  good.  God,  however,  as  it  is  admitted, 
is  the  originator  of  the  human  and  all  other  minds, 
though  He  is  only  the  cause  of  those  experiences 
which  are  not  willed  by  other  causes  He  knows  that 
self-conscious  persons  exist,  but  His  knowledge  docs 
not  aficct  their  independent  cxistcncen  He  knows 
other  selves  just  as  we  do,  namely,  *"  by  analogy  of 
what  He  is  Himself/'  And  it  is  admitted  that  He  is 
limited  in  power,  though  He  always  wills  the  hesL 

The  self-contradictory  character  of  this  doctrine  lies 
on  the  very  surface  of  it.  To  begin  with^  it  assumes 
that  God,  like  other  forms  of  bcinf;,  is  a  separate-^ 
individual,  limited  to  His  own  experiences,  and  incap- 
able of  exercising  any  influence  upon  other  5elf*involvcd 
individuals.  The  same  objection  therefore  applies  here, 
as  we  have  alread>'  seen  to  beset  the  general  theor)*  of 
Personal   Idealism,  namely,  that,  confined  within   His 
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€>wn  individual  mind,  so  far  from  being  omniscient.  God 
cannot  have  an^*  knowledge  whatever,  eitlier  of  other 
betn^  or  of  Himself.  Again,  it  ;a  affirmed  that  God 
wilts  those  experiences  of  other  niincl&  which  are  not 
willed  by  themselves.  But,  if  God  is  limited  to  His 
o^-n  ideas,  how  can  He  will  an>'thing  but  those  ideas? 
At^arcntly.  the  only  reason  for  attributing  certain 
expcricrccs  of  other  bcinys  to  God  is  that  they  arc  not 
willed  by  these  bangs  themselves;  whkh  is  very  much 
tike  Spencer's  reason  for  giving:  to  the  Unknowable  the 
name  of  God.  namely,  that  he  did  not  sec  what  eUe  it 
could  be.  li  it  really  necessary  lo  jx>int  out  that,  as 
all  experiences  of  individuals,  whether  willed  or  not. 
belong  solely  (acconling  to  subjective  idealism)  to  the 
individuals  themselves,  those  experiences  cannot  without 
contradiction  be  ascribed  to  God  by  thinkers  whose 
fundamental  principle  it  is  that  nothing  exists  except 
what  is  experienced  by  individuals?  What,  then,  can 
possibly  be  meant  by  spcakiaj;  of  God  as  willing  the 
"  world  "}  The  "  world."  as  wc  are  told,  is  admittedly 
"  the  object  of  God's  thought,"  r.e.  it  consists  of  His 
individual  states  of  consciousness  or  experiences.  To 
will  these,  hou'evcr,  is  merely  to  will  certain  experiences 
of  His  own.  and  such  experiences  most  be  entirely 
distinct  from  the  "world  "  itself,  i>,  from  the  experiences 
of  other  beJngs.  Open  as  the  personal  idealist  is  to 
this  objection,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  admit  that  God  is  finite  In  power,  though  he 
■till  clings  to  the  notion  that  He  is  infin'te  in 
kf>owledgc.  We  have  already  seen  that  God  cannot 
be  shown  by  Subjective  Idealism  to  be  omniscient, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  He  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
any  knowlodgc  whate^Tr ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
He  cannot  be  omnipotent,  because  He  can  have  no 
power  whatever.     We  arc  told  that  He  brings  other 
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individuals  into  existence,  though,  when  they  come 
into  cxi-sTcncc,  He  no  longer  influences  ihcm.  Now, 
on  the  theory  of  Subjective  Iticaliscn,  nothing  exists 
except  minds  and  their  experiences.  The  creation  of 
finite  minds  mii^t  therefore  mean  the  production  of 
these  minds,  together  with  their  experience* ;  and  if  so, 
th&  experiences  also  mtrst  be  referred  to  God,  since 
they  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  minds  to  which 
they  bclonff.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  bold 
assertion  of  God's  limited  power  was  meant  to  avoid; 
and  hence  the  self-contradictory  doctrine  of  an 
omniscient  being,  who  yet  is  limited  in  power,  involves  | 
the  further  self-contradiction  of  a  being  who  originates  [ 
minds  which  are  completely  independent  of  their 
originator  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
conception  of  a  Rnite  God  cannot  possibly  be  a  final 
explanation  of  anjlhing,  since  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  any  number  of  finite  Beings  higher  than  itself; 
and  that  it  cannot  satisfy  the  religious  consciousness, 
which  demands,  not  an  Atre  Suf*rlme,  but  a  Spirit  with 
whom  wc  may  come  into  direct  contact^  and  find 
support  in  our  lives. 

[n  what  has  l>een  said,  tt  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  object  has  been  to  discredit  the  main  thesis  of 
Personal  Idealism^  that  man  must  be  conceived  as  a 
person,  and  that  only  in  God  is  personality  in  its 
highest  form  realised:  what  I  have  attempted  to  show 
is  that  personality  in  any  proper  sense  cannot  be 
identified  with  abstract  individuality,  or  defended  by 
the  method  of  subjective  idealism.  The  only  basis 
of  personality  is  that  which  takes  proper  account  of 
the  inseparable  connection  of  all  forms  of  existence  in 
the  whole,  while  maintaining  that  the  consciousness 
of  this  inseparable  connection  and  of  the  unity  of  all 
forms  of  existence  in  the  whole  is  grasped   by  man 
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in  virtue  of  bis  participation  tn  the  reason  which 
constitutes  the  true  nature  of  the  whole,  l*crsonaIit/» 
whether  in  man  or  God,  therefore  presupposes  the  total 
manifestation  of  a  single  sclf-deteTmtning  principle. 
The  only  defensible  conception  of  God  is  that  which 
sees  in  Him  the  sclf^manifeiitation  and  self-knowledge 
<^  absolute  reason, — a  self-manifestation  and  self-knou^* 
ledge  which  are  unintelligible  on  any  theory  that 
divides  up  the  universe  into  a  number  of  self>encloscd 
individuals.  It  is  through  the  consciousness  of  what 
is  not-oncself  that  the  consciousness  of  self  is  possible 
at  all,  and  the  limitation  of  a  finite  being  exactly 
corresponds  1o  the  defect  in  its  relations,  in  the  way 
of  kroiA'lcdgc,  feeling,  and  will,  to  the  totality  of  other 
t>eings  and  to  the  whole  Complete  personality  will 
therefore  cx)fuist,  not  in  a  perfect  ima^  of  all  things, 
but  in  a  perfect  comprehension  oU  and  manifestattOQ 
in,  alt  things  ;  in  crther  words,  God  can  be  shown  to  be 
a  person  only  if  it  is  established  that  He  is  not  shut  up 
within  Himself,  but  completely  expresses  Himself  in 
the  universe,  and  in  that  expression  reaches  perfect 
selF-compfehcnsJoa 

The  fundamental  defect  in  Personal  Idealism,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  oat,  has  given  occasion 
for  a  theory  which  ts  vitiated  by  the  opposite  defect. 
When  reality  is  reduced  to  states  of  consciousiiess  in 
this  or  that  individual,  it  is  naturally  pointed  on:  thatL 
such  a  doctrine  is  based  upon  an  arbitrar>'  abstractioiiT' 
which  sets  at  dehancc  the  actual  nature  of  our 
experience.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  exponents  of 
the  New  Realism.  The  objects  of  our  knowledge,  as 
they  contend,  cannot  be  Identified  with  ideas  in  the 
individual  mind,  even  if  those  ideas  are  regarded  as 
sensations  reduced  to  order  and  coherence  by  concep- 
tions.    Nor    can    the    time-honoured    distinction    of 
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primary^  and  secondary'  qualities  be  accepted,  at  least 
if  the  former  arc  attributed  to  things,  while  the  tatter 
are  regarded  ^s  merely  sensations  with  nothing  objective 
correspondirg  to  them.  There  is  in  all  cases  a  shaq> 
distinction  between  consciousness  and  its  objects.  My 
consciousness  of  an  external  object,  such  as  a  tree, 
cannot  be  identified  wtth  the  existence  of  that  object : 
the  object  exists  whether  I  am  conscious  of  it  or  not. 
And  the  same  thing  applies  to  what  occurs  in  my 
orf^anism.  My  feeling  of  hunger  is  one  thing,  the  state 
of  being  hungry  is  another  and  a  totally  different  thing, 
Similaily,  my  thought  that  2  +  2  =  4  ^^  ^^^  t^^  same 
thing  as  the  truth  that  2  +  2=4.  Thus,  no  matter 
whether  I  have  a  perception,  feeling,  or  conception^ 
there  is  aUvays  a  distinction  between  my  idea  and  the 
object  of  which  it  is  the  idea.  It  is  a  mere  confusion 
of  thought,  it  is  SHtd»  first  to  identify  real  objects  with 
subjective  slates  of  consciousness;,  as  Idtralism  docs, 
and  then  to  infer  that  there  is  no  real  world  other  than 
those  states.  Nor  docs  it  make  any  essential  difference 
to  say  that  realit>'  is  not  given  in  immediate  perception, 
but  is  the  product  of  the  conceptual  activity  of  thought ; 
for  this  modification  of  the  doctrine  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  fundamental  defect,  that  the  objective  world  is 
regarded  as  having  no  existence  apart  from  the 
individual  mind  which  constructs  or  oon^titutcs  it 
Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  argues  the  realist,  that  every 
Idea  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  distinguishes 
it  from  it5  object?  Thus,  space  as  an  object  15  essen- 
tially extension  or  outwardness-of-parts;  but  my  idea  of 
space  has  no  extension  or  outward  ness-of-pdits.  Weight 
as  an  object  Implies  the  attraction  of  extended 
particles,  whereas  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  my  conscious- 
ness of  weight  as  made  up  of  extended  particles 
attracting  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  mass  and 
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inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  Green  is  a 
colour ;  but  my  idea  of  green  is  not  itnelf  green. 
Pleasure  is  alwa>^s  pleasant,  but  not  so  my-  idea  of 
pleasure,  How.  then,  can  anyone  doubt  that  there  is 
"  a  reality  quite  distinct  ffx>in  ihc  subjective  \vt>rld  of 
our  direct  experience  ? "  Idcalinm  is  therefore  an 
utterly  untenable  tbeory  of  existence: 

Nott\  it  is  obvious,  from  the  whole  character  of 
the  attack,  that  what  the  Ne^v  Realism  means  by 
Idealism  is  the  doctrine  which  we  have  discussed  ^  ^ 
under  the  name  of  Personal  [dealif^m,  or  at  least  is 
some  form  cf  Subjective  Idealism  kindred  in  nature 
to  iL  The  gist  of  the  whole  argument  is,  that  reality 
cannot  be  re*^lved  into  states  of  consciousness,  or  ideas 
which  arise  in  the  mind  of  this  or  that  individual. 
In  this  contentioii  the  New  Realism  is  not  only  in 
harmony  with  common  sense,  but  it  may  count  upon 
tlic  support  of  Speculative  Idealism,  which  differs  from 
Subjective  Idealism  in  almost  everything  but  nam& 
Reality  is  certainly  not  reducible  to  ideas  of  the 
individual  mind ;  so  far  we  must  agree  with  the 
FcaUst.  Does  it  6jlbw.  as  he  contends,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  distinction  between  ideas  and  objects? 

L-et  us  bc;;in  with  the  case  of  an  external  object, 
say  a  tree  The  position  of  the  realist  is  that  my 
idea  of  the  tree  is  one  thing,  and  the  existing  tree 
is  another  and  a  different  thing.  The  tree  docs  not 
cease  to  exist  when  1  lose  coasciousncsa  of  it,  or 
come  into  existence  when  1  again  have  an  idea  of 
it  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  oilier  conscious 
subjects,  human  or  divine:  nothing  can  obliterate  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  idea  of  a  thing 
and  the  eKistence  of  that  thing. 

Now,  there  is  of  course  no  possible  doubt  that 
my  consciousness  of  a   tree   or  any  other  external 
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object  does  not  bring  it  into  existence.  But  the  real 
question  \&,  not  whether  the  iree  "exists,"  bur  what 
is  meant  by  its  "existence"  To  answer  this  question 
we  must  ask  what  is  involved  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  tree ;  for  the  only  tree  of  which  we  can  say 
anything  is  one  that  falls  within  our  knowledge  It 
is  said  that  the  idea  of  the  tree  is  independent  of 
the  tree  as  it  exists.  If  this  statement  is  taken 
seriously,  it  must  mean  that  my  "idea"  iit  a  certain 
fact,  arising  within  my  mind,  and  arisinf^  without  in 
any  way  coming  into  contact  with  the  existing  tree; 
What  is  the  character  of  this  "idea*P  As  it  is 
purdy  mental,  it  must,  as  1  suppose,  be  held  to 
be  inextcndcd  and  immaterial,  whereas  the  tree  is 
extended  and  material.  But,  even  so,  if  I  have  3 
knowledge  of  the  tree,  I  must  obtain  that  knowledge 
in  some  way  through  my  *' ideas/'  As  these  are 
excluded  from  the  tree,  they  must  in  some  sense 
be  images  or  representations  of  the  tree,  not  the  tree 
itself.  Thus  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
tree  at  all  But  if  not,  how  can  I  know  that  my 
image  or  idea  of  the  tree  is  a  correct  representation 
of  it?  nay,  how  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  tree? 
If  I  am  limited  to  my  ideas,  how  shall  I  get 
beyond  them?  Evidently  the  realist  is  after  all  only 
a  less  logical  subjective  idealist  And  the  reason 
why  he  lies  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  sub- 
jective idealist  is,  that  like  him  he  has  set  up  the 
pure  Action  of  a  mind  which  />osscsses  ideas,  just 
as  a  man  may  possess  a  piece  of  properly,  these 
ideas  being  figured  after  the  pattern  of  images  reflected 
in  a  mirror.  But  there  are  no  such  "  ideas."  When 
I  perceive  a  tree,  my  perception  is  no  image  in  my 
mind,  while  the  tree  is  beyond  my  mind,  but  I 
actually  perceive  a  real  object,  which  I  name  a  tree. 
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Ic  may  be  objected  that  the  tree  exUts  when  I  do 
not  perceive  it,  and  therefore  is  independent  of  my 
perception  of  it.  But  ** exists"  in  what  sense?  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  tree  is  a  single 
individual  thing,  which  wouSd  exist  and  be  what  it 
is  c\en  if  all  other  thinj;^  were  annihilated.  But 
it  requires  very  little  reflection  to  see  that  a  tree 
of  this  character  is  a  i>ure  fiction.  Every  tree  has 
begun  to  be,  and  none  has  originated  from  itsdf. 
Nor  is  there  any  tree  which  will  exist  for  ever,  or 
which  could  exist  at  all  but  for  the  totality  of  forces 
which  operate  in  the  universe.  If  wc  trace  our  tree 
back  to  its  conditions,  wc  are  led  to  5ec  that  its 
existence  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  that  unless  the  whole  universe  conspired 
to  support  it,  it  would  shrivel  into  nothingness.  When,  ^ 
therefiE>re,  we  speak  of  the  existence  of  the  tree,  we 
are  tacitly  aflirming  the  existence  of  the  whole  universe. 
Tbe  subjective  idealist  would  have  us  believe  tliat  the 
universe  means  for  us  the  idea^  which  arise  in  our 
individual  minds,  Again^  this  doctrine  the  realist 
rightly  protests,  but  unfortunately  he  bases  his  protest 
on  wrong  grounds.  He  claims  that  ideas  in  the 
individual  mind  are  incommensurable  with  objects 
beyond  the  individual  mind;  overlooking  the  fact 
that,  in  admitting  the  existence  of  purely  subjective 
ideas,  he  h  tacitly  alTirming  that  objects  beyond  the 
mind  are  unknowable.  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
no  *■  ideas "  such  as  he  assumes.  What,  then,  gives 
plausibility  to  his  contention  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  ideas  of  this  or  that  man  and  the  objects 
of  which  they  are  ideas  ?  The  existence  of  an  object 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  whole  universe  of  which 
it  is  but  a  relatively  in^igniRcart  a:ipect.  To  identify 
the  object  with  the  perception  of  it  on  the  part  of 
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this  or  that  individual  would  therefore  be  equivalent 
to  sayini;  that  the  transient  activity  of  a  particular 
individual  was  id<:ntical  with  the  total  activity  of  the 
universe  fiut,  though  it  is  not  dependent  for  ita 
existence  upon  the  perception  o(  the  individual,  the 
object  would  not  be  what  it  is  were  it  not  capable 
of  being  presented  to  the  individual.  In  other  words, 
Its  existence  is  bound  up  with  its  possible  relation 
to  the  perceiving  subject  For  the  character  of  his 
perceptions^  like  the  properties  of  the  object,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  total  nature  of  the  universe ;  and  iverc 
it  not  so,  the  object  would  be  no  object  for  him. 
And  as  the  relations  of  the  object  to  his  perceptions 
are  constant  and  invariable,  he  rightly  concludes,  when 
his  perceptions  are  the  same,  that  the  object  is  the 
^ama  Thus  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
object  is  the  comprehension  on  his  part  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  object  under  the  same  conditions.  Its 
"existence"  consists  in  its  permanciicc  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  among  those  conditions  the  most 
significant  for  the  perceiving  subject  is  identity  in  / 
his  successive  percepttons- 

From  what  has  been  said  the  inadequacy  of  the 
realistic  account  o1  reality  is  manifest.  Rightly  insisting 
tiiftt  the  world  cannot  be  reduced  to  ideas  in  the 
individual  nnind,  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
by  granting  to  him  that  our  kn<nvlidgt  of  things  may^^ 
be  resolved  into  such  ideas.  Speculative  Idealism 
denies  this  assumption,  maintaining  that  the  conditions 
ol  the  existence  oJ  anything  whatever  arc  the  same 
as  the  conditions  of  knowlc<lge :  that  just  as  no 
object  can  exist  except  in  so  far  as  its  cxist^co 
J5  guaranteed  by  the  whole  universe,  so  no  knowledge 
Is  possible  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  possible 
by  the  organic  unity  of  nature  and  mind.     It  is  true 
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that  thifl  ftrganic  unity  i%  vjc^ct  campleaieXy  known 
by  us;  but  that  in  no  way  mvfttklate^  the  principle, 
that  it  is  ju«t  in  so  far  a«  the  organic  unity  of 
all  th«  phases  of  our  experience  ts  knoMn,  that  we 
comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  iftx>Tid  and  of 
nursclve&  Thus  wc  come  back  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  wc  had  previously  arrived,  that  cvct>'  step  in 
the  development  of  our  experience  is  a  farther 
re^'elation  of  the  self«determinant  Spirit  which  enfolds 
all  modes  of  exigence  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  plain  the  form  of 
Idealisjn  which  seems  to  me  defensible,  there  can 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  dispodng  of  the  other 
instances  given  by  the  realist  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  ideas  and  objects  have  an  existence 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  That  this  Is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  external  objects 
we  h&vc  seen  ;  for  these  would  not  be  what  they 
are,  were  they  not  related  to  perception  in  certain 
fixed  and  urchangin^  wayfl.  The  realist,  however,^ 
also  oontefids  that  even  in  the  case  of  what  isf 
Dsually  r^farded  as  a  purely  subjective  affection,  there' 
is  a  distinction  between  the  subjective  idea  ard  the. 
object  of  which  it  is  an  idea.  Thus,  my  feeling  of 
huiiRcr  is  an  idea  in  my  mind,  whereas  the  hunger 
b  an  objective  state  of  my  organism. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  diflicuky  in  dealing  with 
fuch  an  instance  a^  thLs,  My  feeling  of  hunger,  it 
b  said,  is  distinct  frofti  the  actual  condition  of  hunger; 
in  other  wcrd$,  the  feeling  is  a  mode  of  my  individual 
consciousness,  the  hunger  is  not  One  reason  given 
for  this  contention  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  hunger 
m  me  may  be  known  by  others  while  no  ore  but 
myself  can  experience  the  feeling.  And  of  course 
this   is   perfectly  true     But   the   question  ij»,  whether 
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the  feeling  of  hunger  And  the  actual  hunger  are 
independent  tn  the  sense  claimed  by  the  re^ilist.  If 
the  feeling  is  separable  from  the  actual  fitatc>  it  must 
have  a  subjecti\^  object  distinct  froni  that  which  it 
represents ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  fccHng  of 
hunger,  How,  then,  can  the  tr<in*^ition  be  made  from 
this  internal  object  to  the  external  stale?  It  must 
be  because  the  content  of  the  feeling  standi  for.  or 
represents,  the  external  state.  But  if  the  individual 
is  thus  limited  to  his  feeling,  how  does  he  knftw 
that  there  is  any  external  fltate  corresponding  to  it  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that,  by  Interposing  an  image  between 
the  subject  and  the  supposed  object^  the  avenue  out- 
wards is  blocked?  Thus,  once  more,  we  see  that 
^realism  i£  merely  an  ^trrested  solipsism. 

What,  then,  in  the  present  instance  misleads  the 
realist?  Why  docs  his  assertion  of  the  dininction 
between  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  actual  state 
of  hunger  sound  so  reasonable?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Hunger  as  an  actual  condition  nf  the 
organism  cannot  be  identified  with  the  feeling  of 
hunger,  because  by  the  former  is  meant  a  certain 
effect  conditioned  by  non^sensitive  processes,  while 
by  the  latter  Is  meant  tlie  rcsi^onse  of  the  organism 
so  far  as  it  is  sensitive.  To  identify  the  one  with 
the  other  i:^  manifestly  impossible,  but  white  this  is 
true,  it  must  be  added  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  as 
such  gives  no  knowledge  of  hunger  as  a  state  of 
the  oi^anism.  The  knowledge  of  hunger  consists  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  feeling  by  reference  to  all 
that  is  known  of  the  organism.  Now,  such  know- 
ledge implies  a  very  conMderable  advance  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  real  world,  since  it  means  that 
the  real  world  is  grasped,  not  only  as  a  physical 
system,   but  as  a  system  comprehending    within    it 
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organized  as  wdl  as  unorganized  beings  To  reduce 
the  knowledge  of  hunger  to  the  passing  jtate  of  the 
individual  would  Ihercfcrc  be  even  more  absurd  than 
to  explain  the  existence  of  such  an  externa]  object 
as  a  tree  b>*  immediate  sensation ;  for,  as  that 
Icnowledgc  implies  the  com  prehension  of  orfifanic  as 
well  as  inor^nk  thin^fs.  it  marks  a  further  stage  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
Hunger  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  feeling  of  hunger^ 
becatue  it  is  the  state  of  a  living  being,  which  could 
not  exist  n-ere  not  the  world  not  only  a  system,  but 
a  system  making  possible  the  existence  of  living 
beings,  and  therefore  of  the  feeling  of  this  particular 
living  being,  as  occurring  under  these  and  no  other 
conditioas.  The  reality  of  hunger  as  a  fact  therefore 
means  the  reality  of  a  universe  containing  organized 
beings  which  respond  to  stimuli  in  certain  fixed 
ivays ;  and  it  is  the  knowledj^c  of  this  fact  which 
guarantees  for  us  the  reality  of  hunger  as  something 
that  is  not  made  by  our  feeling,  but  of  which  our 
feding  is  the  sign.  If  therefore  we  elimirate  all  that 
is  in^plicd  in  such  knowledge,  we  destroy  at  the 
same  time  the  basis  upon  which  our  judgment  of 
hunger,  as  an  cbjccC,  rests ;  for  no  feeling,  taken  in 
its  abstraction,  is  the  guarantee  of  anything. 

The  remaining  case  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical 
judgments  is  easily  dispased  of.  The  realist  contends 
that  the  truth  of  two  and  two  making  four  is 
distir>ct  frcm  my  consciousness  of  it  So  far  as  this 
means  that  the  truth  in  this  case  is  not  merely  an 
idea  in  my  head,  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Two  and 
two  arc  four,  whether  I  think  so  or  not  But  on 
what  ground  do  we  base  this  objective  truth?  In 
the  first  place,  wc  have  to  observe  that  such  judgments 
take  us  beyond   our  immediate   sensible  experiences. 
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Tuvo  and  two  are  not  tJktfijcs  that  we  can  perceive 
with  our  eyes,  or  touch  with  our  fingers:  they  are 
ccncoptions  which  we  grasp  with  our  imeJlect.  Now 
it  is  the  chciracter  of  every  conception  thai  it  Is  not 
a  mere  fncliv^idual.  but  is  universcil  in  the;  sense  that 
it  is  potentially  infinite,  l^,  is  applicable  to  all 
possible  instances.  When  1  think  of  two,  1  mean, 
Aristotle  lonR  ago  pointed  out/  not  tAis  two,  but 
fever>'  possible  t^iro;  and  when  !  judge  that  2  +  2  =  4, 
I  mean  that  every  possible  two  added  to  other  two 
makes  four.  On  the  cither  hand,  this  particular  truth 
is  not  one  which  is  true  in  it*  isolation.  It  implies 
an  arithmetical  systen^  apart  from  which  it  would 
not  be  truci  The  basis  of  that  system  is  the 
absolute  identity  of  every  unit  in  the  !;ystein  of  units, 
the  equality  of  any  sum  of  units  with  the  synthesb 
of  all  the  units  taken  individually.  Not  only,  there- 
fore^ does  the  judgment,  2  +  2=4,  Jniply  that  any 
possible  two  added  Co  any  other  possible  two  is  four, 
but  tliat  any  posiible  number  of  units  added  to  any 
other  possible  number  is  equal  to  any  possible 
number  of  units  taken  individually.  The  truth,  then, 
of  any  sum  of  numbers,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of 
the  arithmetical  atid  al^braic  operations,  presupposes 
the  unchangeable  identity  of  units  in  a  system  of 
units ;  and  this,  again,  presupposes  that  every  in- 
telligent subject  who  is  capable  of  comprehending 
what  h  meant  by  a  unit  must  agree  in  accepting 
che  arithmetical  judgments  which  express  what  is 
implied  in  a  system  of  units.  The  conception  of  a 
unit,  though  it  is  not  the  express  comprehension  of 
an  arithinetical  system,  really  presupposes  it ;  so 
that,  if  the  system  is  denied,  the  unit  ceases  to  have 
any  meaning.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  truth  of 
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the  simplest  arithmetical  judgment  implies  an  arith- 
ical  system  capable  of  being  grasped  by  every 
Ltionai  being.  Now,  when  it  is  recognized  that 
Uicre  is  a  fixed  system  of  units,  and  a  correspondinsf 
identity  in  the  thoiJ|;ht  of  c\cr>'  rational  being,  it 
would  pL-Linly  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  truth  of 
as  arithmetical  judgment  is  dependent  upoii  iU 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  this  or  that  indiWdual. 
The  judgment  is  one  that  must  be  accepted  by  c^-cry 
Ihinking  being  who  understands  what  it  means,  and 
that  because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  clement  in  a 
sclf'Consistcnt  whole,  the  denial  of  which  woukl  make 
e%"ery  arithmetical  judgment  unmeaning.  The  in- 
dividual, in  making  a  particalar  arithmetical  judgment, 
tacitly  accept-!  the  whole  system  of  such  jud^n^ents ; 
and  unless  he  docs  so,  he  virtually  falls  into  the 
contradiction  of  at  once  affirming  and  denying  the 
truth  of  the  ]>articular  judgment  which  he  makes. 

The  realist,  however,  affirms  more  than  this :  he 
maintains  that  the  truth  of  our  arithmetical  judg- 
ments is  one  thing,  and  our  arithmetical  judgments 
another  thing.  Now,  this  can  only  mean  that  when 
I  make  a  particular  arithmetical  judgment,  I  have 
before  my  mind  an  idea  of,  say,  two  units,  together 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  added  to  other 
two  units,  and  that  I  then  pass  to  another  idea,  vIjl 
the  judgment,  2  +  2  =  4,  The  realist  is  evidently 
under  the  illusion  that  1  can  frame  an  tma^  of  two 
groups  cf  units  which  arc  to  be  combined,  and  that 
my  mind  may  then  make  the  transition  to  a  more 
complex  image,  in  which  the  tv^'o  gn^ups  are  presented 
as  united  in  a  larger  group.  But  this  view  is  based 
upon  the  untenable  assumption  that  units  are  images. 
No  doubt  there  arc  images  in  many  ca^s,  but  these 
are   simply  signs   of  wliat  is   not,   and   cannot    be, 
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imaged,  namely,  ab^trACt  units,  grasped  by  thought 
as  universaU  or  inlinttc  possibilities.  Sow,  since  the 
tnic  units  cannot  he  imaged  at  all,  there  arc  no 
lidcas  of  units  such  as  the  realist  supposes:  in  makinf; 
the  judEmcni,  the  mind  is  staling  what  holds  ^ood 
for  every  mind  and  holds  good  under  all  po^^iblc 
conditions.  If  the  realist  were  right  in  supposing 
that  "ideas/'  in  the  sense  of  "images,"  were  the  sole 
object  with  which  the  raind  operates,  it  i*  easy  to 
show  that  no  true  judgment  could  possibly  be  made. 
An  iinage  is  neoes^rily  particular  and  tr^n:«itary,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  a  univet^al  applicatioa  But> 
when  wc  judge  that  two  and  two  arc  four,  wc  do 
not  mean  that  the  images  of  two  and  two  and  the 
image  of  four  arc  the  same  image  (which  is  obviously 
untrue);  what  our  judgment  means  is.  that  these  or  any 
other  two  units  added  to  other  two  are  four;  and  this 
judgment  presupposes  :he  comprehension  by  thought 
of  an  absolute  or  unchangeable  arithmetical  system. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  while  this  view 
explains  the  universality  of  arithmetical  judgments,  it 
does  not  show  that  this  system  is  applicable  to  the 
actual  world.  For,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole 
arithmetical  system,  consistent  as  it  is  ir  itself,  may 
merely  have  the  consistency  of  an  arbitrary  fiction. 
In  nature,  as  Mill  argued,  there  are  no  objects 
corresponding  to  the  units  of  arithmetic  ;  and  hence, 
even  if  that  3>'*tem  is  admitted  by  every  rational  being 
who  admits  the  reality  cf  the  unit,  this  only  prcnes  that 
a  self-consistent  hypothesis  is  not  self-contradictory: 
it  docs  not  show  that  arithmetical  judgments  are  true 
of  real  objects. 

Now,  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  this 
objection,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  casts  any  real 
doubt  upogi  the  objective  truth  of  our  mathematical 
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jud£m«nts.  What  these  judgments  affirm  is  th^t,  in 
whatever  other  and  more  complex  v/^ys  it  miy  be 
determineH,  the  woild  in  its  aspect  a»  an  external 
system  has  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  constitution. 
The  world,  in  other  words,  is  not  tntrtly  an  extended 
being,  but  it  is  extended ;  and  were  it  not  so.  it  could 
not  be  the  nitional  orf^anism  which  it  can  be  shown  to 
ba  For,  if  it  were  not  extended,  not  only  could  it  not 
be  numbered,  but  all  motion  and  cbanj^c  must  be 
denied,  and  with  these  all  intellectual  and  moral 
process.  What  the  mathcmatioil  sciences  do  is  to 
state  the  unchangeable  conditions  involved  in  there 
being  an  extended  universe ;  and  though  their  judg* 
menis  are  inadequate  when  applied  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  the  universe,  they  never  cease  to  be  true 
of  the  universe  in  it*  aspect  of  an  extended  reality. 
The  limitation  of  mathematical  judgments  to  the  outer 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual  umvcrj^c  therefore  in  no 
way  ca£ts  doubt  upon  their  objective  truth.  A  world 
of  pure  externality  is,  no  doubt  impossible;  but  a 
world  without  externality,  and  therefore  without  motion 
or  change  of  any  kind,  is  ecjually  impossible.  While 
it  is  right  to  protest  against  the  part  being  taken 
for  the  whole,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  without  the 
parts  there  is  no  whole.  This  is  the  sense,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  which  mathematics  may  rightly  claim  to 
formulate  what  is  objcctivelj'  tnic  The  realist,  on  the 
other  hand,  allirms  objective  truth  in  a  sense  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  indefensible  and  ultimately 
unthinkable.  He  virtually  claims  that  objects,  which 
exist  independently  of  this  or  that  rational  subject, 
have  characteristics  that  belong  to  diem  in  thcmse1\M» 
entirely  apart  from  their  relation  to  any  rational 
subject.  Now,  if  this  contention  were  sound,  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  the  claim  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
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the  world,  and  no  basis  therefore  for  mainCainiTiK  that 
the  world  ia  the  outward  form  of  a  self-deterroinant 
raadon.  For,  the  ground  upon  which  wc  fegitimatcly 
chLim  to  know  the  real  world  is,  that  it  falls  within  the 
cphene  of  our  consciousness ;  and  the  ground  upon 
which  we  aHirm  the  reality  of  a  self-dctcrminant  reason 
is«  th;it  no  other  hypothesis  is  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  world  as  known  by  us.  Enough  has 
been  said  on  the  former  point,  but  tt  may  be  profitable 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  latter  point. 

What  is  claimed  by  the  realist  is  that  the  mathe* 
malical  determinattan  of  the  world  h  an  adequate 
character  zatt on  of  the  real  vroHd,  which  by  its  very 
nature  15  independent  of  all  relation  to  conscious 
subjects.  If  this  were  true,  we  must  suppnse  that  the 
world  is  capable  of  existing,  and  tvoutd  be  what  it  is, 
even  if  the  totality  of  living  and  rational  beings  were 
annihilated.  Now,  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  world 
doe^  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon  any  finite 
rational  being,  and  that  we  can  imagine  all  the^ 
annihilated  without  contradiction.  But  the  question  i$ 
whether  naturt;  can  exist  by  itself,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  i^  defined  simply  as  an  extended  being.  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  begin  by  pointing  out 
that  wc  have  no  knowledge  of  nature  as  so  defined 
Our  experience  presents  us  with  a  nature  which 
contains  external  thin^  of  a  definite  and  specific 
character,  and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  abstraction 
that  we  are  able  to  strip  this  many *coloij  red  world 
of  its  covering  and  reduce  it  to  the  bare  skeleton  with 
which  mathematics  operates.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
world  with  which  mathematics  deals  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  true  that  it  has  any  independent  reality ;  in  fact» 
it  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
who  make  it  an  object  of  their  thought.     But,  though 
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it  thus  originates  in  an  act  of  abstraction,  wc  c&nnot 
say  that  there  is  noihuig  in  the  world  corresponding 
to  the  product  of  this  act;  on  the  contrary,  this 
product  is  based  upon  the  character  of  the  wofid 
of  experience.  But  wliilc  tlm  ifi  true,  tt  i^  also  tiuc 
that  Uie  ultiinule  fuunddtiori  for  our  [itiilhematital 
judgments  hi  the  conviction  that  the  wodd  in  in- 
teJIi^Jble,  and  therefore  thiit  what  our  intelligence 
demATids  must  be  ;  in  other  words,  the  constructions 
of  the  mathematician  arc  tiuc  objectively  only  under 
the  pnrauppo&itioii  that  the  actual  world  involves  a 
rational  system.  To  assume,  therefore,  as  the  realist 
docs,  that  the  world  as  external  cxt^its,  and  haa  a 
definite  nature,  apart  from  a  creative  reason,  lA  to 
aaaume  that  the  world  can  ex£>t  even  when  it  haa 
been  vrpa rated  from  the  principle  upon  which  its 
existence  and  definite  nature  are  ^bGoIutcly  dependent. 
Even  if  we  supposed  it  possible  that  there  should  exist 
a  world  which  is  unintelligible,  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  for  us  a  '"  book  with  ac^■eIl  seals,"  Tlie  claim  to 
true  or  objective  mathematical  judgments  is  therefore 
a  claim  to  the  comprehenition  of  a  world  which 
constitutes  an  external  system,  but  which  is  conipre- 
bensible  at  all  only  because  that  external  system  is 
the  true,  but  incomplete,  expression  of  a  universe 
which  is  essentially  spiritual.  The  realist  take«  the 
world  as  partially  determined,  and  then,  identifying 
it  with  this  tOTSo  of  itself,  he  claims  the  ultimate  truth 
of  the  characteriilic*  expressed  in  our  mathematical 
judgments ;  not  «eeing  that  these  are  trne  only  on 
prr<iippow'tion  that  ue  live  in  an  intelligihle  universe, 
and  have  in  our  intelligence  the  principle  manife^ed  in 
the  universe. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  view  which  I  have  tried 
to    expre.^   which    is    almost    sure   to   be    made.     If 
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intelligence,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  wc  to  explain 

the  fact  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  life  and  intelligence 

upon   the   earth,  there  vras,  if   we  arc  to  believe  the 

majority    of    scientific    men,   nothing    but    inorganic 

nature? 

An  answer  to  this  difficult  problem  can  only  be  in- 
dicated. The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world 
imply  the  consciousness  of  time  or  succession  ;  without 
which,  indeed,  Ihcy  arc  incorccivable  Nor  is  there 
any  vaJid  mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  now 
under  consideration  in  a  theory,  such  as  that  of  Kant, 
which  regards  time  as  merely  the  form  in  which  wc 
arc  compelled  to  order  our  cxj^eiiencei,  because  of 
the  finite  and  seaiible  char-icter  of  our  knowledge. 
The  objection  to  this  mode  of  explanation  is,  that, 
If  pressed  to  its  consequences,  it  converts  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  into  an  illusion.  Yet  there  is  an 
underlying  truth  in  Kant's  doctrine,  which,  when  it 
is  brought  to  light  and  thought  out  into  perfect 
consistency,  may  at  least  help  us  to  solve  our 
problem.  There  is,  as  we  have  admitted,  such  a 
thing  as  succession,  t\e,  events  do  follow  one  another. 
This  docs  rot  mean  that  \ce  have  experience  of  events 
merely  as  successive :  what  we  actually  experience  Is, 
tliat  changes  take  ]>]ace  in  the  vrorld  as  known  to 
us»  such  that,  when  we  compare  one  experience  with 
another,  wc  lind  that  a  new  detcrminatioo  of  thii^gs 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  And  this  again 
implies  that  ihc  series  of  events  of  which  wc  have 
experience  is  not  a  mere  series,  /^.  is  not  an  absolute 
transition  from  one  state  to  another,  but  Is  really 
a  njcursMoti  of  what  is  not  successive.  Tlie  diaii^ca 
in  the  world,  in  other  words,  are  not  absolute  transi- 
tions.    There  is   no   break  in   the  continuity  of  the 
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world-procesa.  It  is  Ae  same  world  tvhtch  persistd 
througK  all  the  chanj^es;  and  were  Et  Dot  so  there 
would  be  113  chan^fk  If  this  is  admitted,  it  h 
obvlouD  that  there  can  be  no  at»olute  ori^mation  or 
decease.  To  Hippote  that  either  is  possible  is  to 
maintciin  that  something  may  arise  from  nothing,  or 
pass  into  nothing ;  a  supposition  which  ultimately 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  rcalil>% 
as  it  has  come  out  of  nothinc^ncss,  so  it  may  \^nish 
away  into  nothingness  and  literally  "  leave  not  a  rack 
behird/'  Granting,  then,  as  I  think  we  must,  that 
the  universe  has  not  sprung  out  of  nothing  and  cannot 
pass  into  nothing,  we  mmt  r^ard  the  changes  which 
go  on  in  the  world,  not  as  the  absolute  origination 
or  destrtiction  of  being,  but  as  transformations  of  an 
imperishable  reality.  These  tramfonnations  no  doubt 
involve  changes  in  the  unchangeable,  but  not  changes 
which  car  be  regarded  as  creations  or  destructions. 
Nor  have  we  any  experience  of  such  creations  or 
destructions:  what  we  experience  arc  changes  o(  fonn 
which  leave  the  reality  unchanged.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  said  of  those  great  cosmic  changes,  which,  If 
we  arc  to  believe  our  men  of  sdence,  have  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  our  solar  s>'Stcm?  Wliatever 
view  wc  talic  of  them,  I  think  wc  shall  agree  that 
there  has  been  no  absolute  origination,  but  only  a 
transformation.  Therefore,  the  appearance  of  life  and 
conscioasness  upon  the  earth  cannot  have  been  their 
absolute  origination ;  in  other  words,  the  primitive 
nebular  matter  must  be  conceived  as  involving,  for 
one  who  grasped  what  it  implied,  all  that  comes 
oiit  of  it  But  as  knowledge  is  in  us  a  process,  In 
which  we  pass  fnvm  one  phase  of  rcalitj'  to  another, 
wc  naturally  Rx  our  attention  upon  that  aspect  of 
the  universe  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a 
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series  of  cvcnU ;  and  aa  we  thus  observe  the  series 
of  events,  without  reflectinj;  upon  the  permanence 
which  is  its  coircUte,  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  a 
cause  as  an  antecedent,  an  effect  as  a  consequent 
Ifi  reality,  however,  a  c^asc  is  never  an  antecedent^ 
but  the  totality  of  co-cxistent  conditions,  and  the 
only  ultimate  or  real  cause  is  the  whole  universe. 
As  the  changes  which  occur  arc  ne^'er  originattons, 
the  emergence  of  life  and  consciousness  on  our  earth 
LS  only  the  comprehension  on  the  part  of  finite  beings 
of  the  unchangeable  principle  of  all  reality,  which 
has  not  itself  originated.  Since  the  universe  as  a 
whole  cannot  come  into  being,  the  process  through 
which  it  passes  is  self-evolved,  and  therefore  the  events 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  timcj  wc  distinguish 
a£  new  states  of  the  world,  arc  but  the  expression 
of  its  self-activity.  This  conception  of  the  iini\'crse 
as  sclf-complctc  and  self-evolving  is,  however,  incon- 
ceivable on  the  supposition  that  any  new  mode  of 
existence  is  an  absolute  origination  ;  and  therefore  the 
rise  of  life  in  the  organic  world  anci  of  intelligence  in 
man  is  but  the  gradual  manifestation  and  comprehension 
on  their  part  of  the  ultimate  principle  whicli  gives 
meaning  to  all  that  is,  and  without  which  nothing 
Chat  is  could  be: 

At  this  point  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  all  that 
ever  comes  to  be  is  already  contained  in  the  universe 
before  it  comes  to  be,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
universe  would  show  it  to  t>c  absolutely  changeless 
arwl  immovable.  That  being  so,  must  we  not  regard 
the  temporal  process  as  not  a  real  process^  but  as 
merely  our  imperfect  representation,  in  the  form  of 
pnxrcss,  of  that  which  is  devoid  of  all  proce^?  How, 
then,  it  may  be  demanded,  can  wc  cscaiJe  from  the 
conclusion  Chat  individuality  and  freedom  are  a  mere 
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dn^iim  ?  Are  we  not  fnrcftd  to  say  with  Spinoz-A  *hat 
the  only  r^cal  b<*ing  is  God,  and  th^t  all  apparently 
rcaJ  finite  beings  sre  but  modes  of  his  infinite 
attributes?  [n  seelcing  to  escape  from  Subjective 
Idealism  have  we  not  fallen  into  Absolutism  of  the 
most  uncompromising  kind? 

Now,  there  is  a  specious  way  of  escape  from  this 
difHcitlty,  of  which  Speculatk'C  Ide^itism.  as  [  under- 
stand it,  cannot  avail  itself.  The  conception  of  an 
eternal  or  infimte  teirevolvtng  rational  universe,  it 
may  be  said,  is  merely  an  ideal,  valuable  as  presenting 
us  with  the  goal  towards  which  all  things  arc  ever 
moving,  but  having  no  other  validity  or  valua  The 
idea!  of  knowledge  is  that  of  an  orEanic  whole  in 
which  every  clement  is  inseparable  from  every  other, 
and  the  ideal  of  action  is  that  of  a  universe  in 
which  every  being,  in  completely  realizinEf  its  own 
nature,  fulfils  its  special  function  as  a  member  of 
the  whole.  The  value  of  IhLs  ideal  in  its  two  aspects 
is  inestimable  as  the  incentive  and  goal  of  all  our 
efforts  towards  completeness  of  knowledge  and  of 
action ;  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  already 
realized  in  God.  What  wc  mean  by  God,  the 
Absolute,  or  whatever  term  wc  use,  is  merely  our 
own  ideal,  projected  as  a  reality^  while  in  truth  it 
has  no  existence  beyond  our  own  minds.  It  is,  in  / 
Kant's  terminology,  a  rfgulalivf,  not  a  amstUutive^ ' 
Idea. 

Now,  it  b  not  to  be  denied  that  this  solution 
seems  at  first  sight  to  provide  a  way  of  escape 
from  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
doctrine,  tliat  God  is  a  real  or  objective  existence. 
If  God  \i  but  the  ideal  of  unrealized  possibilities, 
which  wc  as  men  set  before  ourselves  as  the 
indefinable  goal  towards  which   n^  are   ever  moving. 
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wc  arc  not  called  upon  to  explain  how  there  can  be 
any  process  in  that  which  is  already  perfect ;  nor 
doc^  there  5ccm  to  be  any  special  difficuUy  in 
maintaining  our  own  freedom  and  moral  responsibility, 
Wc  know  that  our  knowledge  grows  from  more  to 
mote,  and  we  believe  that  moral  progress  is  con- 
tinually going  on  ;  and,  certain  of  these  two  facts, 
we  have>  it  may  be  said,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  our  individual  life  and -the  pr(^re5stve 
organization  of  society.  Why,  then,  should  we 
gratuitously  puzzle  ourselves  wfth  the  sclf-contradictory 
doctrine  of  a  universe  in  which  all  possibilities  are 
already  realijEcd,  while  yet  it  is  undci^oing  a  process 
of  development  ?  Is  it  not  far  simpler  to  keep 
strictly  to  what  wc  can  prove  from  experience,  viz. 
that  the  human  race  continually  grows  in  knowledge 
and  morality,  leaving  insoluble  enigmas  alone?  Why 
can  wc  not  be  contented  to  accept  the  conception 
of  God  as  an  ideal,  without  maintaining  His  objective 
existence? 

What  is  here  meant  by  an  "ideal"?  If  1  con- 
fitruct  the  fiction  of  a  city  in  the  heavens,  inhabited 
by  immcrtais  of  human  shape,  and  with  the  limitations 
of  ordjnarj'  humanity,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  though 
It  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  basis  of  fact,  it  yet 
has  distinct  value  as  a  picture  which  helps  to  bring  to 
light  the  great  spiritual  forces  whldi  give  meaning 
to  our  own  life.  But,  if  the  whole  conception  of 
life  undcTlyinjj  my  fiction  is  challenged ;  if  it  is 
maintained  that  I  have  not  only  constructed  a  mere 
^ry  tale,  but  one  which  Is  In  fundamental  disharmony 
with  the  whole  nature  of  man;  [s  It  not  manifest 
that  I  must  either  show  that  the  objection  Is  baseless, 
or  admit  that  I  have  constrticied  a  fiction  which 
cannot  serve  as   an   ideal   because   it    is  esseiitialiy 
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false  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Now,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  ideal  of  G^xl.  If  that  ideal  is  to  serve  as 
the  standard  by  which  our  lives  may  be  regulated, 
it  must  be  what  our  lives  would  be  if  all  our 
possibilities  were  realized.  An  ideal  cannot  be  purely 
negative :  we  must  in  seme  sense  be  ;ible  to  com- 
prehend what  completed  knowledge  would  be,  or  we 
cannot  know  that  our  knowledge  is  not  complete. 
Btit  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  calling  knowledge 
incomplete,  unless  we  are  able  to  comprehend  ^-hat 
the  IrtK  nature  oF  things  is.  Eliminate  the  relation 
of  our  ideas  to  reality,  and  the  distincUon  between 
truth  and  falsehood  disappears.  Therefore,  if  there 
is  no  reality  corresponding  to  our  ideal,  that  ideal 
will  not  be  an  ideal  of  kmnt^Udgt,  but  merely  the 
6ction  that  beyond  what  we  call  knowledge  there  is 
a  possible  form  of  consciousness  which,  as  we  believe* 
would  bring  satisfaction  to  us.  But  if  that  were 
^really  the  case,  our  satisfaction  would  be  placed,  not 
in  the  realization  of  completed  knowledge,  but  on 
the  contrary  in  the  effort  to  realize  what  from  the 
nature  of  the  caiie  could  not  be  realized.  The  ideal 
of  completed  knowledge,  then,  mu^t  be  the  ideal  of 
the  completed  knowledge  of  reality  or  it  is  an  empty 
fiction.  It  would  thus  seem  that  unless  the  ideal  of 
knowledge  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  reality 
corresponding  to  it,  that  ideal  becomes  a  mere 
illusion.  But  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea) 
can  have  no  existence  apart  frt>m  a  perfect  intelligence, 
because,  &5  we  have  seen  above,  a  realitj'  which  falls 
beyond  intelligence  is  unthinkable.  Applying  the 
same  method  to  the  question  of  the  ideal  of  action, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  conviction 
of  an  infinite  Reason  without  destroying  at  once 
knowledge  and  morality.     Thus  we  arc  thrown  back 
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upon  the  problem  of  recondlini;  the  objective  existence 
of  the  Infinite  with  the  process  of  the  finite,  and 
especially  of  our  own  life,  is  any  solution  possible? 
It  is  n*cll  to  remind  ourselves  that,  as  self-conscious 
intelligences,  we  alfe«tdy  in  a  sense  po^ess  a  know- 
ledge of  tlie  whole.  Our  life  as  individuaU  is  no 
doubt  subject  to  insuperable  limitations,  but  these 
can  be  made  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  therefore 
we  can  in  idea  rise  above  them.  The  fact  that  wc 
are  able  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  our  solar 
system,  while  as  individuals  ocr  existence  docs  not 
extend  beyond  a  few  decades,  shows  that,  in  the 
realm  of  the  mind,  time  and  space  arc  not  absolute 
limits,  but  limits  that  we  transcend  in  every  thought] 
we  have.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  con* 
ception  of  an  Infinite  Being  which  we  need  regard 
as  urthinkablc.  Now^  the  limits  of  our  individual 
life  arise  mainly  from  our  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
of  details.  The  large  outlines  of  our  life  we  know, 
though  the  exact  result  of  every  act  wc  Icam  only  from 
experience.  Nevertheless,  the  result  must  in  all 
cases  be  such  as  the  whole  nature  of  the  universe 
demands.  At  first  s^ht  this  may  seem  to  bring  us 
within  the  iron  law  of  neecssit>';  but,  as  wc  have 
already  seen,  the  world  is  not  a  mechanical  system, 
but  a  rational  or  spiritual  organism,  and  therefore 
the  intlucnccs  which  i;i|;e  us  to  action  do  not  operate 
irrespective  of  our  intelligence  and  will.  Progress  in 
knowledge  and  morality  can  therefore  only  mean  the 
progressive  comprehension  and  realization  on  our  part 
of  what  the  true  nature  of  things  is,  or,  in  theological 
language,  it  consists  in  communion  with  God.  This 
participation  in  the  raturc  of  the  Divine  is  certainly 
the  coming  to  consciousness  on  our  pait  of  what  we 
re^ly  arc ;  or^  otherwise  expressed,  it  is  the  rcaliza- 
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tfon  of  the  unit>'  of  our  ^irit  with  the  universal 
Spirit ;  a  unity  which  is  not  created  by  our  con- 
sciousness of  it,  but  is  based  upon  the  absolute  nature 
of  things.  Thus  wc  may  maintain,  as  I  think,  that 
our  progress  in  knowledge  and  moratity  is  nothing 
but  the  experience  of  what  wc  really  are. 

I'hc  view  which  1  am  trying  to  expre^ts  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  absorption  of  all  the  finite  in 
the  stby^  of  an  al»oIute  Being.  It  abolishes  no 
distinction :  what  it  does  is  to  maintain  that  e\-ery 
distinction.  e\'en  the  mo^  minute.  iT  only  we  could 
trace  it  out  to  it:;  ultimate  source,  would  be  lound 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  whole  spiritual  reaii^, 
and  even  in  its  immediate  form  reveals,  though  m  a 
vague  and  indclinttc  way,  the  principle  of  the  whole. 
Hence,  as  wc  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being  there  is 
an  ever  clearer  ntmifcstation  and  realizaiion  of  the 
divine  unity  •  and  in  man,  of  all  the  finite  beings 
we  know,  that  unity  Ls  most  clearly  manifested  and 
most  definitely  appreliended.  The  whole  movement 
of  human  histor)^  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  tlic  in- 
creasing comprehension  of  what  nature  and  man  are, 
when  twoughi  into  connection  with  the  principle 
Immanent  in  all  things.  If  at  first  man  seems  to 
Itve  In  a  H<ortd  that  Is  foreign  to  htm,  it  yd  b  inic 
that  the  whole  developnicni  of  civillzattun  is  the 
process  by  which  the  ratkmalily  of  the  universe  is 
ever  more  clearly  disclosed  to  him,  as  he  obtains  an 
ever  fulicr  knowledge  uf  the  S{nrit  in  wh<xn  he 
*"  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being." 


LECTURE    SIXTH 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 


WrTH  ihe  last  lectcre  we  concluded  the  consideration 
of  those  vkwH  which  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
connected  system  of  idcai;  to  the  com|)lctc*  formulation 
of  religion.  The  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  construct 
such  a  system,  as  we  contended,  is  that  which  may 
be  called  Speculative  or  Constructive  Idealism,  which 
seeks  io  unite  the  elements  of  truth  contained  in  the 
opposite  doctrines  of  Personal  Idealism  and  the  Nev^ 
Realism,  while  avoiding  the  elements  of  ciror  with 
which  they  are  infecierl  Personal  Idealism  accentuates 
the  important  truth  that  the  higher  interests  of  man 
can  only  be  defended  by  the  recognition  of  his  free- 
dom and  personality;  but  it  falls  into  the  mistake 
of  affirming  the  separation  of  the  individual  in  his 
existence  from  all  other  individuals,  atid  even  from 
God.  and  thus  makes  any  real  knowledge  on  his  part 
impossible;  while  at  the  wme  time,  in  maintntntnE; 
the  isolation  of  God  from  all  other  beings,  it  is  forced 
to  deny  His  infinity.  The  New  Realism  n^rhily  denies 
that  reality  can  be  reduced  to  individual  experiences, 
but  it  errs  in  affirming  the  separate  and  independent 
existence  of  individual  objects,  and  thus  lies  open  to 
the  objection  that,  as  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist 
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in  subjective  states  of  consciousness*  wc  can  have  no 
real   knowledge    of  anything,   not   even   of  ourselves. 
Speculative    Idealism,    endeavouring    to    ax'oid    these 
opposite   pitfalls,  claims  that   the  personality  of  man 
preftupposes  the  process  by  which   'Jie  subject  knows] 
and  realizes  himself,  not  in  separation  from  the  world  I 
aad  God,  but  in  the  comprehension  of  both  as  in-1 
separably  bound  up  with  the  consciousness  of  himsclfJ 
Man  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  world,  because  ir 
it  he  discerns  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
which  constitutes  his   own   tnac  self,  and   because  in 
realiting  that  self  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  univenal 
reason  ;    he  is  capable  of  union   with  God,  because 
there   is   no  aspect  of  the  universe  which  is  not   the 
more  or  less  explicit  expression  of  the  Divine  Reason. 

Now,  it  was  pointed  out  in  04tr  opening  lecture, 
that  besides  the  doctrines  which  seek  to  build  up  a 
system  of  ideas,  there  is  anoEher  view,  which  attaches 
supreme  importance  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  individual,  and  cither  minimizes  the  value  of  all 
doctrinal  systems,  or  even  denies  that  any  such  s>'Stem 
can  be  constructed  at  all  Various  modiftcations  of 
this  general  theory  have  found  favour  in  our  own 
day;  the  main  line  cf  cleavage  being  between  that 
which  treats  the  religious  consciousness  as  an  object 
o(  psychological  consideration,  to  t>c  studied  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  phenomenon,  and  that  which 
starts  from  the  basis  of  historical  Christianity.  As 
a  represenuiive  of  the  former,  I  propose  to  consider 
the  view  advanced  l>y  Mr  William  James  in  his  recent 
brilliant  work,  TJt^  Varttties  cf  Rfiigious  Exfi€ru:mf  i 
and  of  the  latter,  the  principle  underlying  Professor 
Harnack's  Das  Wcstn  des  Ckrisuntums^  familiar  to 
English-speaking  readers  under  the  title.  iVhat  is 
Cfirutxanity  ? 
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Whatever  conclusion  we  may  reach  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  Professor  James'  philosophy,  or  want 
of  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great 
debt  which  wc  owe  him  for  his  zca\  in  the  callectton 
and  interpretation  of  psychological  material,  and  for 
the  marvellous  skill  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
has  presented  the  most  divergent  types  of  religious 
experience.  We  fiad  ir  his  book  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  inEier  consciousness  of  "all  ^rts  and  conditions 
of  men,"  including  Christian  scientists,  rationalists, 
mystics,  and  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
being  touched,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  painfully  touched, 
by  the  pungent  records  of  religious  experience  which 
he  has  brought  together.  Whether  injustice  is  not 
done  to  religion  by  the  selection  of  confessions,  which, 
as  our  author  admits,  £re  saturated  with  sentiment, 
we  shall  afterwards  consider;  meantime,  it  will  help 
us  to  a  6nal  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work  if 
we  first  consider  the  general  method  which  it  at  once 
presupposes  and  illustrates.  That  method  is  one 
which  is  now  tamiliar  to  us  all,  under  the  name 
of  iVagmatism. 

If  it  has  not  been  directly  affected  by  the  Critical 
Fhilasophy,  Pragmatism  at  least  exhibits  a  certain 
analogy  to  one  phase  of  it — that  in  which  supreme 
importance  is  attached  to  the  practical  as  distinguished 
from  the  theoretical  reason.  The  abrupt  contrast  of 
these  two  forms  of  consciousness  in  Kant  naturally 
led  to  divergent  views  m  his  successors.  One  class 
of  thinkers,  representing  what  has  been  called  "  natural* 
Ism/'  cut  the  knot  by  denying  ijv  Mo  that  wc  can 
determine  anything  In  regard  to  the  region  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience  At  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  Kant  upon  ihem  is  so 
far  evident  that  they  admit  the  existence  of  a  rcalitj- 
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\yift^  bc>^nd  experience,  while  they  claim  that  of  it 
we  can  say  nothinf;  except  that  it  is.  This  b  the 
attitude  of  thinkers  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  who 
round  a  philosophic  exponent  in  the  late  Herbert 
Spencer  For  all  thinkers  of  thui  school  the  sole 
kr>owab]e  forms  of  being  are  thosi2  th^it  can  be 
brought  withirt  the  mechanical  system  of  nattire« 
and  though  they  claim  that  wlut  we  thus  krow 
is  the  relative  and  phciioincnaK  ^ey  deny  that 
wc  can  extend  our  knowledge  beyond  this  limited 
region. 

A  saccond  class  of  thinkers  attack  the  problem  left 
by  Kant  in  an  entirely  different  way>  They  maintain 
that  the  abstract  opposition  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason  ist  unlctiablc,  and  therefofie  they  deny 
that  ultimately  there  is  any  fundamental  oppo^tlon 
between  faith  and  knowledge.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  licgei  and  the  English  Idealists  of  the  older 
type,  Hcgcl  makes  two  main  criticisms  of  Kant 
In  the  first  place,  he  denies  the  abstract  opposition 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  abstract 
opposition  of  theoretical  and  practical  reason  upon  ' 
which  it  is  based,  in  the  second  place,  he  maintains 
that  tliis  false  contrast  is  due  to  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  the  highest  conception  involved  in 
cxpcricnct:  is  that  of  a  mechanical  system  of  individual 
things.  This  is  the  general  line  of  thought  that  has 
been  followed  by  English  idealists.  The  first  rcprc* 
sentative  of  this  p:>int  of  view  was  the  late  T.  H. 
Green,  who  endeavoured  to  develop  the  positive  part 
of  the  Kantian  doctrine,  while  refusing  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  primitcy  of  practical  reason.  Green 
maintained  with  Kant  that  our  ordinary  experience  of 
things  presupposes  tlie  operation  ol  the  distinguishing 
and  combining  activity  of  thought     This  being  so^ 
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he  claimed  that,  as  the  world  of  experience  exists 
only  for  a  self-conscious  being,  we  must  interi^ret 
reality  as  a  spiritual,  not  as  a  mechanical,  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  Green  holds  that  it  is  only  by 
a  gradual  process  that  the  spiritual  system  which 
constitutes  reality  comes  into  existence  for  us.  The 
world  is  the  inanifcst&tion  of  a  spiritual  being,  but 
this  being  must  be  concci^'ed  as  an  ^'eternally  complete 
conscioiisnes.s/'  which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
process  of  experience  in  us>  This  contrast  bct\*"cen 
the  world  of  experience,  as  arising  for  us  only  in 
the  process  by  which  we  gradually  come  to  know 
it,  and  the  world  as  it  1$  for  the  eternally  complete 
con!;ciousness,  leads  Green  to  deny  that  we  can  be 
said  to  know  God  in  an  absolute  sense.  We  do 
indeed  know  that  "the  world  in  its  truth  or  full 
reality  is  spiritual"  because  nothing  less  will  explain 
the  fact  of  our  experience,  but  "  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  world  as  would  be  a 
knowledge  of  God"  is  impossible  for  us,  or.  as 
Green  roundly  puts  it,  "to  know  God  we  must  be 
God<"  It  is  evident  that  Green  has  failed  to  justify  t 
adeqiialely  his  corjtenlion  that  there  is  no  opposition 
between  knowable  reality  and  reality  as  it  absolutely 
is.  In  another  way  he  restores  the  dualism  between 
knowledge  and  faith  which  he  inherited  from  Kant- 
Now,  Mr»  Bradl^g',  in  his  AppmraH<e  and  Riahty^ 
has  attempted  Jn  his  own  way  to  go  beyond  the 
guarded  attitude  of  Green  and  to  define  the  AI:>solute 
or  God.  No  one  has  emphasized  more  strongly  than 
be  tbc  infinite  complexity  of  the  world,  the  manifest 
want  of  harmony  and  consistency  in  our  ordinary 
experience  and  tbc  impossibility  of  regarding  it  as 
an  ultimate  determination  of  reality.  Nevcrtheleas^ 
he  maintains  that  we  are  able  in  general  to  define 
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the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  For,  as  he  arf;u^  our 
ver>'  inability  to  accept  the  contTadictions  which  we 
find  in  our  ordinary  experience  proxies  that,  real  a$ 
that  experience  is.  it  cannot  be  r^ardcd  as  coIncEdent 
with  reality  in  its  ultimate  nature.  Now,  why  do 
we  condemn  our  ordinary'  experience?  Is  it  not 
because  it  is  inconsistent  or  self-contradictory?  But 
this  implies  that  we  al^vays  presuppose  true  reality 
to  be  5cir<onsbtcnt  Moreover,  as  nothint;  can  exist 
that  falls  entirely  beyond  all  possible  experience,  the 
Absolute  must  be  not  only  self-consistent,  but  a  single 
or  total  cxpericrcc.  This,  however,  is  as  far  as  we 
can  ga  Ultimate  reality  is  undoubtedly  a  harmonious 
whole,  an  absolute  spiritual  unity,  and  if  we  could 
put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  \'iew  of  the  Absolute, 
we  should  certainly  find  that  the  whole  complexity 
of  our  experience — mcjudinf::  science,  morality,  art,  and 
relificion — would  be  perceived  as  a  single  harmonious 
whole.  Mr.  Bradley,  however  though  he  grants  that 
there  arc  "degrees  of  reality"  within  our  experieiice, 
refuses  to  admit  that  even  the  highest  form  of  reality 
known  to  us  is  an  adequate  characterisation  of  the 
Absolute, 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  this  doctrine  of 
Mr,  Bradlc>'  the  opposition  between  knowledge  and 
faith  still  survives,  and  hence  it  is  pcrh&ps  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Professor  James  should  find  this 
form  of  IdcaU»m  unsatisfaciory  and  self-con tradictory. 
He  therefore  in  a  sense  recurs  to  the  point  of 
view  of  Kant,  so  far  at  least  as  to  maintain  that, 
while  wc  cannot  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  reality 
by  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  wc  yet  can  discover 
how  far  the  world  as  experienced  by  us  responds  to 
the  claims  of  our  fundamcr^tal  needs^  This  view 
was  partly    indicated    by    Lotze,  and    tt    has    also 
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been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Mr.  Bilfour 
and  others  Our  special  interest  however,  lies  in  the 
form  which  it  assumes  under  the  hands  of  Professor 
James, 

The  maia  objccl  Mr.  James  has  in  view  is  to 
"defend  tlic  legitimacy  of  religious  faith";  that  is,  to 
Ishow  that  wc  are  in  certain  cases  justified  in  believing 
that  for  which  no  definite  evidence,  in  the  ordin.-Lry 
sense  of  the  term,  can  be  advanced.  This  doctri;ie  ia 
the  precise  opposite  of  that  which  claims  that  nothing 
should  be  accepted  as  true  which  cannot  justify  itself 
at  the  bar  of  reason.  Now,  of  course,  Mr,  jamcs  docs 
not  mean  that  we  arc  in  alt  cases  to  take  as  true  what 
it  suits  us  personally  to  believe.  It  may.  for  example, 
suit  a  political  leader  to  believe  that  every  member  of 
his  party  is  scrupulously  honest,  but  he  is  not  justified 
in  taking  his  wish  as  equivalent  to  fact.  Again,  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  a  man  who  is  roaring  with 
rheumatism  in  bed  could  by  believing  that  he  was  well 
at  once  become  well,  or  if  a  man  who  has  only  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket  could  com-ert  it  by  his  wish  into  a 
hundred  dollars ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  tn  such  cases 
the  talk  of  bclievins  by  our  volition  is  simply  silly. 
Indeed,  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  worse  than 
silly,  it  is  vile.  "  When  one  turns  to  the  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  sees  how  it  was 
reared  ;  what  thousands  of  disinterested  moral  lives  of 
men  lie  buried  in  its  mere  foundations  \  what  patience 
and  postponement,  what  chokrnp  down  of  preference, 
what  submission  to  the  icy  laws  of  outer  fact  are 
wrought  into  its  vcrj-  stones  and  mortar;  how  abso- 
lutely impenonal  it  stands  in  iLs  vast  augustness, — 
then  how  besotted  and  contemptible  seetns  every  little 
sentJmentAttst  who  comes  blowing  his  voluntary  smoke* 
wreaths,  and  pretending  to  decide  things  from  out  of 
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bis  private  dream  I  Can  we  wonder  if  those  bred  in 
the  ru^ed  and  manly  school  of  science  should  feel  like 
spewing  such  subjectivism  out  of  thdr  mouths?  The 
whole  system  of  loyalties  which  grow  up  in  the  .schools 
of  science  go  dead  against  it*  toleration ;  so  tlut  it  is 
only  natural  that  those  who  have  caught  the  scientific 
fever  should  pass  o^'cr  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
write  sometimes  as  if  the  incorruptibly  truthful  intellect 

^^  ought  p<>silivclyto  prefer  bitterness  and  unacceptablc- 

^B  ncss  to  the  heart  in  its  cup< 
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That,  ihouLgh  I  perish.  Tnttb  h  90*- 
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gs  Clough,  while  Huxley  exclaims :  •  My  only 
consolation  lies  in  the  reflection  that,  however  bad 
our  posterity  may  become,  so  far  as  they  hold  by  the 
plain  rule  of  not  pretending  to  believe  what  they  have 
no  reason  to  believe,  because  it  may  be  to  their 
advantage  so  to  pretend,  they  will  not  have  reached 
the  lowest  depth  of  immoralitj'/  And  that  delicious 
tnfant  terribU  Clifford  writes;  *  Belief  ui  desecrated 
when  giveti  to  unproved  and  unquestioned  statements 
fiDr  the  solace  and  private  pleasure  of  the  believer.  .  .  , 
Whoso  would  deserve  well  of  hts  fellows  in  this  matter 
will  guard  the  puritj'  of  hi:*  belief  with  a  very  fanaticism 
of  jealous  care,  lest  at  any  time  it  should  rest  on  an 
unworthy  object,  and  catch  a  stain  which  can  never 
be  wi|>ed  away.  .  .  .  If  a  belief  has  been  accepted  on 
tnsuflficient  evidence  (even  though  the  belief  be  true,  as 
Cliffoni  in  the  lame  pa^^e  explains),  the  pleasure  is  a 
stolen  one:  ...  It  is  iinful  because  it  is  stolen  in 
defiance  of  our  duty  to  natikind.  That  duty  is  to 
guard  ourselves  from  such  beliefs  as  from  a  pestilence 
vhich  may  shortly  master  our  own  body  and  tlitti 
,q>rcad  to  the  rest  of  the  town.  ...   It  is  wrong  always, 
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c%'ciywh«e,  and  for  every  one,  to  believe  anythinf?  upon 
imufficicnc  evidence,' "  * 

Arc  iive  then  to  conclude  that  all  beliefs  are  deter- 
mined by  pure  reason?  To  do  bo  would  be  to  fly 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  facta.  In  truth  we  find 
ourselves  believing  we  hardly  know  how  or  why. 
^  Here  in  this  room,"  says  Mr.  James,  addressing  a 
group  of  Harvard  students.  "  we  all  of  us  believe  in 
molecules  and  the  conscr\'ation  of  cncrj^,  in  democracy 
and  necessary  progress,  in  Protestant  Christianity  and 
the  duly  of  fighting  for  'the  doctrine  of  the  immortal 
Munroc/  all  for  no  reasons  worthy  of  the  name,  .  •  . 
Our  reason  is  quite  satisfied,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  thousand  of  us,  if  it  can 
find  a  few  argument*  that  will  do  to  recite  in  case  our 
credulity  is  criticised  by  some  one  else.  Our  faith  is 
faith  in  some  one  else's  f^th^  and  in  the  greatest 
matters  this  is  most  the  case.'"' 

Now,  in  what  circumstances  are  wc  justified  in 
exercising  the  "will  to  believe"?  Under  what  condi- 
tions does  a  hypothesis  presented  to  us  for  acceptance 
become  a  belief  or  conviction?  !r  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  livings  not  dead;  Uiat  is,  it  must  awaken  a 
responsive  interest  in  us,  so  that  we  do  not  at  once 
set  it  aside  as  incredible*  An  hypothesis  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  individual  thinker  is  dead,  and 
therefore  never  passes  into  belief.  If,  for  example,  we 
arc  asked  to  believe  that  the  Mahdi  is  a  prophet  of 
God,  wc  are  presented  with  an  hypothesis  which  finds 
no  response  in  us,  and  whic^  is  therefore  instantly 
rejected.  In  the  second  place,  no  hypothesis  ever 
becomes  a  belief  unless  the  option  of  believing  or 
rejecting  it  is  forc&i  upon  us ;  in  other  words,  it  must 
t>e   presented   with  an   absolute  alternative.     Such  an 
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hypothcsi*  in  ChmtiAnit>'  snd  Agnosticism^  W«  must 
accept  cither  the  one  aUernntive  or  the  other.  And 
lastly,  tftc  hypothesis  presented  must  be  mom^Mtaut^ 
not  trivial.  tn  what  c^ses,  then,  are  hypotheses 
pre^nted  to  us  which  are  at  once  ftrhr^.  Jcrttd  and 
mGMintimsy  In  the  fir^  place,  such  an  hypothesifi 
iff  the  belief  fn  the  truth  jt«elf,  the  belief  \\y»X  there  ii; 
truth  and  that  oor  mtndt;  And  it  are  made  for  each 
other,  "  Whflt  i<  this,"  a^lfs  Wr  James,  "  but  a 
pafistonate  affirmation  of  desire,  in  which  our  social 
system  backs  us  up?  We  want  to  have  a  trttth ;  we 
want  to  believe  that  our  experiment!^  and  studie^i  and 
discussions  must  put  us  in  a  continually  liett^r  ixxi^ 
better  position  toward.*!  it;  and  on  this  line  we  agree 
to  fifjht  out  our  thinking  live*.  Rut  if  a  pyrrhoni*ric 
sceptic  askn  us  k&n^  av  know  all  this,  car  our  logic  find 
a  reply?  Not  certainly  it  cannot.  It  is  just  one 
volition  against  another, — wc  willing  to  go  in  for  lifft 
upon  a  truit  or  assumption  which  he,  for  his  part,  does 
not  care  to  make/'*  Nor  is  the  matter  different  when 
wc  pass  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  sphere. 
"Moral  scepticism  c^rn  no  more  be  refuted  or  proved 
by  logic  than  intellectual  scepticism  can."  Moral 
questions  cannot  wait  for  solution  upon  sensible  proof 
Sdence  can  tell  us  what  exists,  but  it  cannot  tell  us 
what  ought  to  exist  Thus  "  the  question  of  having 
moral  beliefs  at  all  or  not  having  them  is  decided  by 
our  will.  -  .  .  If  >'Our  heart  docs  not  nant  a  world  of 
moral  reality  your  head  will  assuredly  never  make  you 
believe  in  one.*'* 

Not  only  in  the  general  belief  in  truth  and  good- 
ness, but  in  more  concrete  problems,  we  arc  forced 
to  adopt  an  alternative  for  which  no  preponderating 
evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  this  choice  is  forced 
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upon  09  just  in  ihcse  crises  that  are  most  momentous 
for  us.  In  scientific  questions  ive  are  not  thus  driv<^n  to 
the  wall,  because  "the  option  between  losing  truth  and 
gftininfc  it  is  not  momentous/'  and  therefore  wc  can 
afford  to  miss  the  chance  of  gmnwg  tmih,  and  **  at 
any  rate  save  our-selves  from  any  chance  of  bdi^ng 
/aistkm(h,  by  not  makirtg  up  our  minds  at  all  till 
objective  evidence  has  come.''  "In  our  dealings  with 
objective  nature  we  obviously  are  recorders,  not 
makers,  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  breadth 
of  physical  nature  facts  arc  ifc^hat  Ihcy  arc  quite  in- 
dependently of  us."  What  difference  docs  it  make  to 
most  of  us  whether  wc  have  or  have  not  a  thcof>*  of  the 
X-rays?  Here  there  is  no  forced  option,  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  go  on  weighing  the  reasons  pro 
and  €&Htm  with  an  indifferent  hand.*  But  arc  there 
not  options  from  which  we  cannot  escape?  Mr  James 
answers  that  there  are.  Such  options  wc  have  in  the 
case  of  all  moral  principles.  Here  in  the  absence  of 
proof  our  "passional  nature"  must  decide.  It  is  Che 
heart  and  not  the  head  that  makes  us  believe  in 
moral  laws.  Thus  wc  obtain  the  general  thesis,  that 
"our  pa^Ional  nature  not  only  lavt-fully  may,  but 
must,  decide  an  option  between  propositions,  when- 
ever it  is  a  genuine  option  that  cannot  by  its  nature 
^  be  decided  on  intellectual  grounds."'  Again,  while 
it  is  true  that  even  in  human  aflbirs  in  general  the 
need  of  acting  is  seldom  so  ui^cnt  that  a  false  belief 
to  act  on  is  better  than  no  belief  at  all,  yet  there 
arc  cases  in  which  our  principle  applies.  Healthy 
relations  between  persons  demand  trust  and  ex- 
pectation, and  indeed  the  desire  for  a  certain  kind 
of  truth  here  brings  about  that  special  truth's  existencep 
If  yoti  assume  the  nobility  of  a  roan,  even  where  you 
'Jaido'  Wm  i4  Miitt,  p.  n  >/»iV..  p.  ir. 
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htivc  no  objective  evidence  for  your  belief,  you  are 
likely  to  create  in  tiim  that  quality  even  i(  he  did 
not  originally  possess  it  So  a  social  organism  of 
any  sort  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
trust  "  Wherever  a  desired  result  h  achieved  by 
the  co-operation  of  many  independent  persons,  its 
existence  sls  a  fact  U  a  pure  consequence  of  the 
precursive  faith  In  one  another  of  Ehose  immediately 
concerned.  A  government,  itn  army,  a  commercial 
system,  a  i;hip,  a  college,  an  athletic  team*  all  exist 
on  this  condition,  without  which  not  only  is  nothing 
achieved,  but  nothing  is  attempted-"  "  There  are, 
then,  cases  whcro  a  fact  cannot  come  at  all  unless  a 
preliminary  faith  e:£ist9  in  its  coming.'*  ^  There  is 
still  another  case,  and  that  the  most  important  of  all, 
to  which  our  principle  applies,  viz.,  religious  faith. 
W'hatever  form  Tvltgion  aftsume«,  It  at  fea^t  presup- 
poses etemat  perfection,  and  yet  it  \%  impossible  to 
verify  thii  belief  scientifically.  Now,  here  wc  must 
presnpposc.  that  we  have  an  instance  of  a  living 
hypothesis.  If  for  any  one  religion  is  a  hypothesis 
tJiat  cannot  by  ^ny  possibility  be  true,  there  i«  no 
way  of  ccnvtncing  him  of  its  tnilh ;  hut  where  It  is 
regarded  a-*  a  real  po^ibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  religion  offers  itself  as  a  '* momentous"  option; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  Is  a  "  forced "  option,  since 
we  carnot  esca|)e  the  issue  by  remaining  sceptical 
and  waiting  for  more  light,  because  if  it  is  true  we 
lose  the  good  dependent  upon  it  Hence  wc  are  not 
justified  in  refusing  to  make  our  choice  between 
belief  and  di<ibeHcr  Wc  have  here  the  right  to 
believe  "at  our  own  risk."  ''When  I  look  at  Oie 
religious  question/'  says  Mr  James,  "as  it  really  puts 
itself  to   concrete  men.  and  when  1   think  of  all  the 
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possibilities  which  both  practically  and  theoretically 
it  involvei,  then  this  command  that  wc  <4hall  put  a 
Copper  on  our  heart,  instinct*,  and  courage,  And  watt — 
acdng  of  course  meanwhile  more  or  lesA  as  if  religion 
were  «ot  true — till  doom^ay,  or  till  such  time  sut 
our  intellect  and  senses  working  together  may  have 
raked  in  evidence  enoagh. — this  command,  I  say, 
seems  to  me  the  qtieere&t  idol  ever  manufactured  in 
the  philosophic  cave."  * 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  doctrine  of  Mr  James,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  re*ts  throughout  on  lV(_o  assumptions: — Firstly, 
that  nothing  can  be  verified  except  that  which 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  external  nature,  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  an  absolute  opposition  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  Now,  it  is  rather  curious  that 
although  Mr.  James  has  described  Kant  as  a  "curio" 
his  own  doctrine,  so  far  as  these  two  assumptions 
arc  concerned,  coincides  with  that  of  Kant.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  Crr'fica/  Philosophy, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  knowledge  is  coterminous  with 
sensible  experience ;  in  other  wonis.  with  the  con- 
nected system  of  individual  objects  which  constitutes 
the  world  of  nature-  Holding  this  view,  Kant  naturally 
went  on  to  maintain  that  all  the  distinctively  human 
interests^  including  morality  and  religion,  must  be 
based  upon  faith.  Now,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Kant's 
immediate  successors^  ard  cs^^cially  by  Hegel,  that 
the  limitation  of  knowledge  tD  the  system  of  nature 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  asstimptton,  resting  upon  the 
untenable  hypothesis  that  the  highest  category  con* 
atitvtive  of  knowabic  objects  is  that  of  reciprocaJ 
action.  Mr  James  is  invoH'cd  in  the  same  criticism. 
His    main     reason    for    denying    that    morality    and 
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religion  can  be  proved  is  his  tacit  assumption  chit 
nothinif  can  satisfy  the  intellect  except  that  which 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mechanical  causation^ 
He  seems  to  fo^ct  that  the  whole  sphere  of  life, 
not  to  speak  of  consciousness,  is  inex]>licable  except 
from  a  teleolo^ca)  point  of  view,  anH  that  the  system 
of  nature  itself  U  ultimately  unrntc-lligible  unless  it 
is  interpreted  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

A  similar  remark'  applies  to  the  opposition  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  Even  the  proposition  that 
there  is  truth  and  that  it  is  obtainable  by  us  is  held 
to  be  beyofid  all  rational  evidence.  Now,  it  b  of 
course  true  that  there  is  no  way  of  proving  the 
po&sibtlity  of  a  true  judgment  by  going  beyond  the 
whole  sphere  of  knowledge.  We  can  show  the  falsity 
of  a  particular  or  limited  judgment  by  pointing  out 
ihat  it  is  inconsistent  with  some  principle,  the  truth 
of  which  is  admitted,  but  wc  cannot  brinfj  truth  itself 
to  the  test  of  any  higher  principle  What  wc  can 
do,  howe\'er,  is  to  show  that  even  the  denial  of  truth, 
since  it  is  a  judgment  made  by  js,  at  least  pre- 
supposes its  own  truth  as  a  denial.  Thus  we  may 
fairly  argue,  that  the  possibility  of  truth  only  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  evidence  because  it  is  the  source! 
of  ail  evidence.^ 

This  preliminary  discussion  of  the  pragmatic  method 
will  enable  us  to  deal  very  shortly  with  Professor 
James*  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  not  possible,  nor 
is  it  advisable,  that  1  should  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
rich   psychological  or  biographical  material   which    he 

i  has    supplied    in    his   eloquent    and   instructive    work. 

|Mis    treatment    of    the    various    types    of    religious 

'Some  temajAtt  on  tbe  RuMt  rcccat  fonn  of  FtagniAiuiDi  u  fipreucd 
Ur  JtMttt.'  /Vdfiiid/j^va,  wUI  be  foatd  in  ihe  cote  at  the  cru)  td  lhi> 
nniCi 
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c^nscivusness,  and  Ills  estimate  of  their  relative  value  for 
life,  is  bro^d,  sane,  jind  sympathetic,  while  iKJihlng 
■  ccnild  wcil  be  niQre  fascinating  than  the  vividness  and 
chairn  of  his  literaiy  style.  What  we  are  specially 
concerned  with,  however,  is  the  measure  in  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  our  special  problem. 
Tills  part  of  his  work  is  as  disapiKiinUng  us  the  otfier 
LS  satisfactory.  At  bottom  his  spccuUtivc  doctrine 
comes  ultimately  to  this :  that  as  the  intellectual 
method  of  philosophy,  as  ordinarily  undcritood,  is 
abstract  and  ineffective,  the  source  cf  religion  must 
be  sought  for,  not  in  the  normal  processes  of  the 
sclf'con scions  life,  but  in  the  obscure  regions  of  the 
"subliminal  consciousness"  Now,  "it  is  one  of  the 
pectiliaritica  of  invasions  from  the  sub-conscious  region 
to  take  on  objective  appearances,  and  to  suggest  to 
the  Subject  an  external  control.  In  the  religious  life 
the  control  is  felt  95  *  higher*;  but  since  it  is  primarily 
the  higher  fAcuItic^  of  our  own  hidden  mind  which  arc 
eontrolling,  the  sense  of  union  with  the  power  beyond 
ua  is  A  sense  of  something,  not  merely  apparently,  but 
literally  Irue,'*^  "We  have  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
scious person  is  continuous  with  a  wider  self  through 
which  saving  experiences  come,  a  positive  content  of 
religious  experience  which  is  literally  and  objectively 
true  ax  far  a«  it  goes."*  But  what  is  the  positive 
content  of  this  expertenee ?  "The  only  thing  that  it 
unequivocally  testifies  to  is  that  we  can  experience  union 
with  s^wf/^if^  larger  than  ourselves  and  in  that  union 
find  our  greatest  peace.  ,  ,  .  All  that  the  facts  require 
h  that  the  power  should  be  both  other  and  larger 
than  our  conscious  selves.  Anything  larger  will  do,  if 
only  It  be  large  enough  to  trust  for  the  next  step.      It 

^Junec,  7^  VdriffiUs  ^  lUiiilata  £jr/fri^Mit,  pp.  311-515^ 
>/«/.,  p.  515. 
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need  not  be  in6nitc»  it  need  not  be  soJilaiy,  II  mt^t 
conceivably  c\'cn  be  only  a  larger  and  more  godlike  sdf, 
of  which  the  present  seir  would  then  be  but  a  mutilated 
expression,  and  the  universe  might  conceivably  be  a 
collection  of  such  seiv&i,  of  different  degrees  of 
Incluiivene^s,  with  no  absolute  unity  realized  in  it 
at  all."  * 

The  fitndamental  vice  of  Mr  James'  method  of 
I  interpreting  the  religious  consciousness  seems  to  mc  to 
\be  its  ab(«tractncss,  No  one  is  more  emphatic  than  he 
in  afiinning  that  a  theory  of  religion  must  be  based 
upon  "  experience,"  and  no  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
made  so  little  use  of  it.  The  problem,  as  he  puts  tt«  is 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  solid  foundation  for 
(he  beifef  in  the  "supematural/'  t'e.  as  our  author 
conceives  it,  in  a  universe  or  sphere  of  being  which 
differs  in  kind  from  the  world  of  order  and  law 
recognized  by  science.  It  ts  obvious  tliat  it  is  useless 
to  appeal,  in  support  of  the  exislcncc  of  such  a  um'v^r^, 
to  those  who  deny  that  a  realm  of  caprice  and 
arbitrariness  can  p<>ssibly  be  reaL  Hence  the  sclcntiAc 
man,  with  his  invincible  belief  in  inviolable  law,  is  ruled 
out  of  court.  Next,  the  theologian  who  jx^^ulaces 
the  exbtcui:e  uf  an  [iifinitc;  Spirit  i»  conviaeO  of 
doginutiMiL  And,  lastly,  the  philosopher  who  main- 
tains that  the  universe  is  essentially  rational  and 
intelligible  15  condemned  on  the  ground  of  his  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  conscious  life  By 
this  ingenious  method  of  cxclu&iojL  the  appeal  to 
"cxpcrlctKe''  comers  tu  mean  an  appeal  dihcr  to  those 
who  have  no  <ictentific  acquaintance  with  the  \iorId  in 
which  thc)'  live,  or  who  regard  the  restdtn  of  science 
as  contradictory  of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to 
limit    "  experience "    to    the    intellectually    weak    and 
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uiirea»)fiab1cP  Nor  is  tliis  all  ;  (ot  a  still  furtUer 
limiuUon  mu>L  be  tbadc.  Kvcu  those  who.  like 
TcDfcssor  Jftmo  himieir,  are  fAmiltar  with  the  world  of 
science,  mu^t  be  cxcluOcxl  qci  the  ground  ihat  they  arc 
destitute  of  a  *"  leaky  conscioUAncs?^-"  Thus,  in  the  end, 
it  turns  out  that  the  only  "experience"  to  which  a 
valid  appeal  can  be  made*  is  the  *'  experience  "  of  those 
who  are  of  a  highly  emotional,  not  to  say  hyatcricdl, 
t«m|kcrAmcnL  Such  a  method,  as  it  seems  to  mc, 
cannot  poraibly  yield  satisfactory  results,  Nevertheless, 
our  author  ii  rot  satisfied  even  yet  Visionaries,  like 
oihcf  people,  have  a  wide-awake  consciousness,  into 
whkh  distinctly  intclTectual  elements  enter;  and,  ihcre- 
fere,  they  too  must  be  liberated  from  the  too  great 
clarity  of  their  ordinary  experience,  in  order  that  the 
"subliminal  consciousness"  may  be  allowed  the  floor. 
Unfortunately,  tho  "  subliming  consciousness ''  g;ive3 
forth  a  very  confused  and  uncertain  sound,  for  no 
two  reprcsentativc^s  of  it  agree  in  their  testimony.  We 
must  therefore  climin:ite  the  discreparcies.  What 
remains  after  this  repeated  process  of  elimination  ? 
Nothing  but  the  vaguest  presentiment  that  there  is 
sofitflkift^ — wc  know  not  what^which  re-enforces  life 
and  brintfs  comfort  to  its  possessor.  Perhaps  tho 
'*  something  "  may  be  God  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  only  a 
larger  and  more  godlike  self;  and  indeed  tt  ts  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  should  be  anything  more  than  an 
arbitrary  product  of  the  mysterious  "subliminal  "  self — 
if  indeed  there  is  any  "  self"  either  sub-conscious, 
conscious,  or  super- conscious. 

This  whole  method  seems  to  me  unsound.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  "  experience"  but,  instead  of  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  arbitrarily  limited  and  re-Umited 
until  it  fades  away  into  the  barest  and  vaguest  of 
abstractions.      Mr,  James  has  appealed  to  Caesar,  and 
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U>  Caesar  he  must  go.  If  rcli^oit  is  veritably  to  be 
based  upon  "experience/  do  one  is  justifiixJ  in  citing 
only  tbe  partial  and  fragmentary  conseiou^ess  of  this 
or  tluit  IndivMual.  A  genuine;  inductive  niethocl  must 
fix  it*  eyes  upon  the  whole  wealth  of  experience, 
refuaing  tu  gciiervticc  frviii  a  mere  fm^inent  of  it. 
Viitually  to  ignore  the  religious  experience  of  the  great 
majority  of  munkind,  including  all  tlic  M^icntiftc  men, 
tbcologi«uu  and  philowphcrs  of  our  race,  is  a  strange 
way  of  seeking  for  truUi.  Our  author  rightly  bWne^ 
tho9c  who  ra&hly  a^&umc  that  nothing  is  real  but  thm 
which  can  be  comptedAcd  witliin  the  fr&inewof-k  of 
mechanical  law  ;  but,  is  It  any  more  dcfcnaiblc  fin»t  to 
ftcparatc  the  Individual  from  nil  that  gives  mc<muig  to 
his  conscious  liic,  and  then  to  go  behind  even  the 
conscious  life,  5carchiag  for  the  key  to  tlic  riddle  of 
existence  in  the  dark  abyss  of  the  "sub-conscious"? 
A  philosophy  of  religion  which  cannot  find  a  place  for 
the  whole  wealth  of  experience,  including  the  results  of  | 
science  and  pliiloscphical  speculation,  seems  to  me  to 
be  self-condemned.  If  religion  is  a  principle  of 
tinification,  tt  mu.-»t  unify,  not  i:«olate ;  wherc^i^  the 
method  of  Mr.  Jame-\  inntcad  of  seeing  in  religion  a 
further  and  higher  synthesis  than  that  of  ordinary 
experience  and  of  the  special  sciences,  turns  its  back 
upon  both,  and  tries  to  find  in  the  aberrations  of 
unbalanced  emotion  the  secret  of  life.  No  doubt 
religion  is  emotional,  but  why  should  it  be  assumed 
that  the  emotion  must  be  irrational,  if  it  b  to  Rnd  a 
place  in  a  true  thcorj*  of  religion  ?  Our  author  htmiself 
admits  that  many  of  the  "'  saints "  whose  experience 
he  narrates  were  deficient  in  intellectual  power  ;  but, 
instead  of  drawing  die  plain  inference,  that  tlie  highest 
form  of  the  rel^ious  consctousncsa  is  to  be  found  only  i 
in  those  who  have  the  firmest  grasp,  intellecttially  as 
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wcW  UA  cmolionally,  of  the  fact^  of  life,  he  rules  tlicnt 
out  u»  uiiworlliy  lu  bear  icstiinoriy  at  all. 

The  in^dcc^uac^'  o(  tlic  mcthutl  may  be  seen  from 
a  single  instance  St  Paul  i%  udmiUcd  t^  the  com- 
pany of  the  truly  rcligioun,  not  because  of  the  general 
sanity  of  his  whole  conception  of  life,  but  because  of 
his  visions ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  lakes  rank  with 
the  crowd  of  visionaries,  whose  testimony  is  relied  on 
«a  wiuics&c3  for  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  world. 
Surely  this  is  to  prefer  the  accidental  to  the  essential. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that^  in  men  of  intense  cmoiional 
quality,  truth  tends  to  project  itself  in  sensible  dnd 
palpable  imsigcs,  to  which  they  themselves  and  others 
arc  apt  to  attach  undue  importarce.  A?  a  matter 
of  fact,  St.  Poul  was  too  sane  to  invert  valuea  in 
this  irrational  way;  what  he  insisted  upon  was  not 
hb  visions  but  his  "  prophecy,"  i^i".  his  whole  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life;  and  even  the  lesser  visionaries^ 
CO  whotfpC  experiences  Mr.  James  attaches  inordinate 
value,  owed  their  main  influence,  not  to  the  erratic 
forms  in  whtch  their  beliefs  were  carrt,  but  to  the 
witness  of  their  life  and  the  essential  truth  embodied 
in   it 

We  are  told  thiit  there  is  a  sub-conscious  con- 
tinuation of  the  eonwrious  life,  and  that  there  are 
persons  in  whom  inva^ons  from  the  sub- conscious 
life  take  on  an  objective  appearance,  and  auggett  to 
the  subject  of  them  an  external  control,  which  they 
feel  as  higher.  Now,  one  may  fairly  a*lc  in  what 
sense  the  sub-conscious  life  is  a  "  continuation  '*  of 
the  conscious  life?  The  consciouc  life  of  a  man  is 
a  "  continuation "  of  the  conscious  life  of  a  child, 
but  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  which  is 
hl^fher.  Is  the  sub-conscious  life,  then,  higher  than 
the    conscious?     and    if   so,    why?      As    Mr,    J;imci; 
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mtts  that  a  great  deal  which  comes  out  or  the 
siib-coa9ctoii3  life  is  of  the  poorest  possible  character, 
it  Is  ob\*>ou3  that  we  cannot  conclude  that  a  thing 
is  higher  merely  because  it  emerges  from  the  nub- 
conscious.  To  me  it  seeott  undeniable  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  sub-conscious  and  che 
conscious  life  consists  in  the  vagueness  and  indc- 
finitcncss  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  sub-conscious  is  when 
the  current  of  conscious  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  temporary'  exhaustion  of  the  higher 
nene-ccntrcs,  or  just  before  dropping  oft  to  s!cep, 
And  It  is  significant  that,  in  dther  ca^e,  what  poAsesses 
consciousness  is  a  l^rg^  v^ue.  fluctuating,  indeter- 
miniitc  "  something,"  with  no  clearly  marked  features,*— 
exactly  what  Mr.  James  regards  as  the  dcHvcrance 
of  the  subliminal  consciousness,  except  that  in  the 
latter  even  the  poor  minimum  of  dcfinitcrtcss  which 
still  survives  has  vanished  away.  It  is  hard  to 
bcKcve  that  ihisk  invertebrate  state  of  mind  in  it^ 
higltcfut  fufiii.  Only  diOMr  who  identify  the  sublime 
with  the  iiKleBnite  can  accept  sudi  an  inversion  of 
valuer-  To  me  it  seems  almost  self-evident  that 
mind  reaches  its  highest  fom:^  in  the  unity  of  thought* 
emotion,  and  will  ;  a  unity  in  which  there  is  a 
perfectly  clear,  if  not  always  a  consciously  arttculstcd* 
system  of  ideas.  To  Acck  for  truth  in  the  dark 
r^ions  of  tlie  sub-conscious  is  to  »eck  for  the  living 
among  the  dead,  Thox  who,  like  the  late  Frederic 
Myers  and  Mr  Jame^,  try  to  persuade  u^  that  "  God 
giv«9  wisdom  to  his  beloved  in  sleep,*  may  be 
reminded  of  HcgclS  sarcastic  comment,  that  what  we 
^t  tn  sleep  is  merely  empty  dreams. 

We    arc  assured    that    there   are   persons    in    whom 
"lATusions"    from   the  sub-^onadous  life   uke   on   an 
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objective  form,  and  suggest  exCemal  conirol.  Is  this 
psychological  face  to  be  taken  as  a  valid  proof  that 
there  acttinlly  Is  '* external  control"?  How  is  the 
tninsition  made  from  the  belief  of  these  persons — 
admittedly  not  the  clearest-headed  of  the  race — to  the 
objective  reality  of  their  belief?  Is  every  beh'cf  which 
proceeds  from  the  sub-conscious  region  to  be  taken 
its  self-evidencing?  And  if  not,  by  what  griterion  are 
we  to  distinguish  beliefs  that  arc  true  from  those  that 
are  false  ?  Mr,  James  dues  not  aeecpt  the  Icsttmony 
of  the  s  lib-conscious  as  3uch»  and  tliat  for  the  very 
suFlicient  reason,  tJiat  it  is  by  no  means  either  self* 
con:tistcnt  or  free  from  ambiguity.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
in  lutf  opinion,  whether  the  "objective  rc«lity,"  to 
which  tt  seems  to  bear  witness,  is  a  God ;  our  author 
mthcr  thinks  it  is  something  very  much  less  specific. 
Now,  if  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  found  hesitating 
and  doubtful  on  such  a  fundamental  point,  how  can  we 
have  any  fnith  in  it?  I  can  understand  the  attitude 
of  one  who  claims  that  the  testimony  of  the  sub- 
conscious must  be  accepted  implicitly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lower  cannot  set  aside  the  authority  of  the 
higher;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  this  child-h'kc 
attitude  leads  to  confusion  and  self- contradiction, 
wc  *eem  forced  to  seek  a  way  of  escape  out  of 
an  untenable  position  by  falling  back  upon  the  con- 
scious life,  and  invoicing:;  the  aid  of  that  very  reason 
which  Mr  James  finds  to  be  essentially  imbecile  and 
irreligious. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  clofie  with  a  word 
or  two  on  the  question  of  "experience"  as  t!ie  basis 
of  religion.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  a  true 
theoi>'  of  religion  must  be  bathed  upon  religious  ex- 
perience ;  for  what  does  not  fall  within  our  experience 
can  have  for   us   no   meaning.     But  experience   must 
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be  takeo  in  the  widect  po^ble  s^nse.  Wc  cannot 
get  any  fruitfu]  Results  by  ^mply  de«cHhing  the 
*  experience '*  of  this  or  thdt  indK-idu^l.  in  its  i^Alion, 
To  interpret  the  experience  of  the  indtridual  we  have 
to  consider  the  spiritual  medium  in  which  he  hwt, 
l^^and  the  itt;ige  in  the  process  of  experience  as  n  whole 
lich  he  rt^pretents.  For  experience  is  euentially 
a  proce«&  To  understand  the  experience  of  a  St- 
Paul  wc  inu^  first  r^imAte  the  experr^nce  of  the 
prophets  who  prccrHc<l  him  and  m;ide  hw  experience 
posuble^  No  doubt  thr  man  of  religiou*;  genius  has 
an  unique  experience,  and  adds  a  nt^w  dimension  to 
htiman  life ;  but  what  give*;  his  highef  exp«?rience 
its  convincing  force  is  that  it  palhers  up  into  tt?«e1f 
the  cMence  of  all  previoit'i  experienees  and  re-tnterpret* 
them  in  the  light  of  a  new  and  more  frtiitful  belief. 
To  adopt  the  method  of  Mr  Junes — to  disregard 
the  stage  in  religious  experience  represented  by  the 
individual,  and  thus  to  look  upon  Jt  as  something; 
that  cannot  be  repeated  in  others — is  a  vicious  method, 
Jor  can  the  process  of  religious  experience  be  rightly 
itcrprcted  except  by  one  w!io  i:*  able  to  vie\f  it  in 
its  relations  lo  the  total  experience  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appears.  The  new  religious  experience 
transrornis  men's  whole  view  of  life,  nol  merely  a 
part  of  it,  though  its  total  bcann^;  is  never  fully 
risible  even  to  the  man  of  genius,  but  re^iuires,  it 
may  be,  centuries  to  unfold  in  the  fulness  of  ix% 
implications.  It  is  here  that  philosophy  is  of  such 
eminent  service.  No  philosophy  can  lake  the  place 
of  experience;  it  is  not  life,  but  a  theory  of  life: 
Ibut  it  can  discover  whercii  the  advance  to  a  higher 
fltafe  consisLs^and  what  bearing  the  new  truth  has  upon 
"other  spheres  of  life-  Moreover,  philosophy  sums  up 
tfae  results  of  experience^  and  prepares  the  way  for  a 
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further  advaaoi.  T^  set  s^tde  the  patient  labours  of 
reflective  thought,  as  embc^died  In  theologies  and 
philosophies,  is  a  blind  and  unreasonable  proceeding. 
Surely  we  roay  admit  that  philosophy  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  religious  experience  without  denying  it 
its  function  in  helping  to  giv-e  order  and  system  to 
the  organic  process  of  human  evolution.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  clearness  of  thought  is  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  experience,  and  therefore  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  religious  consciousne^';  itself 
Take  thts  away,  and  there  is  no  safeguard  against 
the  extravagances  and  aberrations  of  religious  emotion, 
which,  like  all  emotion,  tends  to  over-balance  itself 
It  is  a  frmss  mistalce  to  suppose  that  emotion  dis- 
appears, or  loses  its  power,  when  it  is  purified  by 
intelligence;  on  the  contrary,  it  gains  in  effectiveness, 
ait  lea£t  in  the  long  run.  I  think  we  are  ^afe  tn 
Sitying  that  no  religious  gentus  of  the  first  rank  has 
ever  lived  whose  insight  was  not  equal  to  the  strength 
of  his  emotion.  It  is  the  grasp  of  reality  which  is 
the  source  and  measure  at  once  of  power  of  thought 
aud  depth  of  emotion. 


NOTE   ON  THE    PKAGMATIC    CONCEPTION 
UF  TKUTH- 


A*  origitiixllr  **(  foftli  in  hi*  tViVJ  to  Bitin't.  Pragmatism  wa* 
in  I^r.  fames*  hand)  ItUle  more  than  a  workinif  oDnceptron — it 
might  almost  be  cnllcd  a  "dodge"— by  which,  in  dclault  of  fcien- 
titkc  cvidcncGt  one  may  co&Lii%e  to  live  and  lo  turn  nature  to  one's 
own  en<tB.  We  cannoi,  as  it  is  there  held,  refut«  the  sceptic  nn 
theoretical  grounds,  bm  w«  can  at  lca»i  ^et  ihe  better  of  him  in 
pTAClicc ;  for,  though  wc  h«ivc  no  way  of  knowing  whether  we  have 
even  partially  apprehetided  the  worTd,  not  ev«n  th«  tc^tic  cAn 
show  that  wG  have  not  truly  apprehended  it ;  and  we  hare  always 
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lb*  InMiimable  advantage  over  him,  Uiat  th^  b«liefc  on  whi<:h  «« 
&CI  pn>rc  or  disproiM;  ilicmMlv««  praaicalty  in  ihis  way,  thai  ihey 
cither  <[o  ordo  noi  give  aAitafaciioD  to  oar  whole  natvice.  Tbe 
pngSBttc  method,  u  thu«  itndct:Et(Xid,»  "primanly  »  Rieihod  of 
ftectiiDg  iMtAphy^al  dibipuEcs  cliat  otherwise  nit^'hi  be  mtcr- 
ntiaaUe**'  At  the  uoic  time  u  ''docs  noi  stnnd  for  aoy  spcciul 
reuJu.     tt  is  a  method  only."* 

After  mainfftining  thin  giiArdnd  atiirude  for  a  ntimbcr  oi  years, 
ProfiUMT  jAsat%  xcms  at  Lm  tc  have  convinced  him»eLf  tbit 
Piaf  matism  is  noi  merely  a  method,  tiacful  tn  exceptional  caics, 
but  a  certain  theory  of  iniUi :  and  il  i$  to  the  defence  of  thi»  theory' 
that  faii;  recent  intcresrin^  And  suggestive  book  is  mainly  devoted. 
My  reasons  for  regarding'  tbb  more  ambitioui  fonn  of  Pragmaiifm 
03  UDKUiifnctDry  1  can  only  indicate  in  the  tliortett  ^Ay. 

It  It  now  maintained  without  <|t4ali 6 cation  that  an  idea  U  trie 
on\y  in  so  fir  a&  it  leads  co  satisfyinjE  and  ^u^rcetsful  expencnccs^ 
This  i>  the  anly  Ultimate  sente,  as  kc  Ate  amncd,  in  which  it 
cam  be  ftaid  itut  an  idea  h  in  *' agreement"  with  **realhy."  ''True 
idcad  are  those  that  we  cin  as^imtlate,  validate^  corrDhorate  and 
vwify."'  Hi^matlsm  thcrctorc  denies,  tirstly,  that  there  h  any 
diatiDctioo  between  the  iiuih  of  an  idea  and  ilic  proof  of  its  tnitb  > 
lh<  truth  of  an  idea  coniitu  iu  iu  veriAcacion^  U  lUo  deoi«4, 
irmpjly,  that  there  is  any  di«iinctiao  between  the  tniih  of  an  idea 
aofits  practical  usefulness  in  guiding  towards  dcMrable  issues ; 
»o  that  ire  can  «ay  either  thnt  an  idea  it  uscf;il  because  it  is  true, 
or  ibat  it  ]&  true  because  it  Is  useful 

r.  An  idea,  as  il  \^  argued,  it  not  irue  because  it  conforms  to 
c«idiiy,  but  oidy  beT:au;w  it  leads  tu  a.  »aiitfyiog  e^pctieuL^  Now, 
it  ttttiit  be  ndraittcd,  I  think,  that  truth  is  not  a  properly  which 
attaiches  to  an  idea  in  its  iiolatinn.  Simply  to  entertain  an  idea 
is  ttot  to  hivt  a  true  ide»,  even  if  it  should  turn  mix  that  the  id<a 
so  entertained  is  ifterwiitd*  verified-  When  tbe  idea  that  Mara 
moved  in  ^n  clUj>iicaI  orbit  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Kepler, 
bis  idea  wu^not  true;  it  only  became  true  vrhvn  it  wu  lound  to 
be  corroborated  by  the  octunl  facti^  Truth,  in  other  woidfl,  cxiita 
ovity  in  judgmeats,  and  judgments  are  trua  only  when  they  am 
baied  Hpon  convindntf  evidcnrr. 

So  far  we  must  u(£ree  with  the  prsKC^^tisL  Truth,  as  he 
figbUy  RKLiRlafiis,  cannot    be  separated   from    the    procc^    of 
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venfication^    But,  not  coDtenlied  with  thU  conditiooal  sUteinentt 
ihe  prJigxiiAtist  contends  that  trath  has  no  other  me&nir^'  than  iu 

wcT  of  leading  to  n  satisfying  experience.  With  this;  comeDtion 
1  am  unabLe  to  a^rce,  Tberc  ia  do  dout>[  a  Mrnic  in  ivhich  tbe 
objea  of  experience  gro^tfs  or  is  mad^^  but  it  i«  noi  a  «cnsc  which 
jvstificn  the  fcduction  of  tnith  to  veniiabii>ty#  Siscc  the  "  object " 
is  t)}c  '^•Jtparamcscl"  object — the  total  ''situation," as  the  piug< 
D^atitt  puts  it^the  object  of  the"jdei,"as  emen;tincd  prior  to  the 
proof  oi  its  tnich,  and  the  oT>icct  of  the  "judi^mcnt"  differ  as 
undeveloped  and  developed  "object."  The  ordinary  account  of  a 
tttse  idea  as  a  "  copy  "  of  the  real  object  i«  obviously  untenable^  for 
the  so-called  "real  object "  cxi:its  only  i'«  tbe  "  true  idea," and  an  idea 
cvmuihe  a  copy  of  iiMilfl  The  devolO)x:d  idcA,ui  jtiil^^mcul,  in  not 
difTercni  from  the  developed  objecf,  but  i«  simp]/  the  developed 
object  looked  at  frotn  the  side  of  (he  subject  ilut,  while  thi»  ia 
true,  it  does  not  follow  thai  the  truth  of  a  judgmcni  con^inu  in 
ib  verifkation.  When  is  a  tentative  idea  capable  of  verifi- 
cttioo?  Otily  when  il  is  m  hannony  with  tbe  conditions  of 
erperience,  general  and  vpeciaL  A  f-iven  judgment  ts  true  which 
CKpic<(b»  what  is  coaipaiible  with  Ihc  total  i^ystem  of  ex|x:ricnce  ; 
by  which  we  imiM  not  undcff-tand  cither  a  mere  succca>^oii  of 
impre^HJon?,  or  what  we  call  "*  Nstiire,"  but  the  complex  of  con» 
dition^,  cxiemal  And  interna},  without  wbich  a  t^Tcn  experience 
could  not  be.  The  prftgmatist,  tacitly  rLtMinnn):  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  reality  as  ii  is,  is  led  to  identify  truth  with  what  ^xvta 
saiJ*f;ictior).  And  obviously  ^otne  such  view  must  be  advanced 
by  anyone  who  rtcnie«  that  we  can  know  the  real  world  to  1>e  a 
single  i^tem.  11^  on  ihe  other  h;ind,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  oaJy  one  self-cointititent  rv:ilttyi  however  various  its  particular 
nan^feftMions  may  be,  then  the  only  ime  judgments  will  be  those 
which  arc  rompatible  with  the  total  system  of  things-  From  this 
point  of  view  we  cAn  undcrstttnd  how  (here  may  be  a  ttansiiioti 
from  a  tentative  idea,  or  h^'pothesifl^  to  a  judgment,  and  how  a 
jndgmeni  may  be  tme  without  beinjf  a  "ropy"'  of  a  real  objoct 
lyin^  beyond  experience.  Nor  does  chi?  conceptioD  of  tioth  Sisply 
that  TT1  the  rcaJ  world  there  are  no  ehan^^es  :  what  It  inipliea  is  tliai 
those  changes  nrc  not  afbiimry,  but  proceed  upon  a  fixed  pr 
Truth,  in  Abort,  presupposes  a  rational  unirer^  whlcb 
rational,  may  comprehend. 

3.  From  what  ba^  beeu  said  it  follows  that  the  Mcood 
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th^  pngmntiit  i?k  equally  fallacious-  An  idea  ts  not  "vnifal;  true" 
\by  lis  batiefbctory  con£«(iuetices  l^ut  ^t  l>^  these  cooMquences 
Mcausc  itifltrut.  1i  mould  be  piuftin^  KtriDge  if  in  a  rntiooal 
unfveric  our  fundamental  tinrdft  hctc  incapable  of  tatiAfaLiion  i 
and  ai  the  desire  fat  truth  h  one  of  thoie  needK,  ^nd  idinitiedly 
orrc  which  i«  f^sexitii]  10  tbc  mCiaftKAJon  of  the  others,  it  U  not 
surpniinK  tlut  when  vte  hil  upon  ad  idea  which  aktcm  with  the 
lotaJily  of  our  iMpcnentCt  we  should  experience  the  jo>"  of  a  fuUiUcd 
dctire.  And  2i»  our  experience  u  contimiilly  jETowing,  wc  can  al^o 
undenund  tto^  it  comei  about  th^t  a  panial  truth,  taken  as  the 
whotcf  should  lead  lu  di»jiti»&£tion  wheu  ii  !>  foui^d  10  be  incom- 
paiiM*  with  our  wider  cxfrmnce.  In  a  smisc,  thettfore,  no  tin^lo 
pidgmrnt  is  ah«>hitHy   lnj*» ;    n»Tvrrlhrlr>s  jvidjfmpnis  Afr  erne  rn 

SO  far  aa  they  involve  and  cnnfbrm  to  the  principle  oS  the  whole  ; 
and  when  a  judgnieot  which  lias   been    accepted  as   final    and  I 
conplete  i^  ac>en  to  be  only  a  paniaJ  determination  of  reality,  it 
does  not  follow  thai  it  Iosce  all  iis  truth,  but  onlyihat  a  is  absorbed 
in  »  wider  ituih. 

y  Hold^ni;  chat  truth  it  what  leodH  10  n  Aucceuful  and  latk^ag; 
4xpenenc«»  th«  prn^rnktrit  natumlly  regard*  the  vaTJoii*t  cafi*^ories 
by  whach  wc  ^ystcmacixc  our  experience  as  simply  "pcstulales,"  or 
*'hypotheieV  which  «we  thetr  validity  to  their  5ucc«i.  "Our 
fundamental  wfty«  of  thinking  aboui  things  arc  dificoveries  of 
«xce«din;ly  eydsoio  artce^tois.  which  have  been  able  to  preserve 
tbciDsclvc^  thrau^houc  the  experience  of  all  lubre^iuenE  litne,"' 
Thvac  common'9«nae  coDC<eptioii&,  £»  u«  aro  told,  by  the  pTc*cripti>-e 
right  ni  imni^monn]  ^nsiom,  hav^  Cttm^  to  v^in  Aviamuiir  xnd 
ahsolutdy  indubitable ;  hut  there  is  noihintf  10  hinder  at  from 
sttpposinj;  that  <^uitc  diffcrem  categories  "could  have  proved  on  the 
ivhole  as  serviceable  for  handling  our  experiettcet  mentally  as  those 
which  n^  actoilty  u«e-  -  .  .  Alt  our  conceptions  ai«  vhat  the 
Germina  call  DenkmitUt^  roenns  by  wliicb  we  handle  fo(.l9  by 
thinkin);  them."*  Nor  ia  11  difffre:it  with  the  cateironca  employed 
by  the  apGcxtl  &<:i<oc<«  and  by  phllotDphy.  *^  There  are,  then,  at 
least  three  wdKcharacleri:red  leveh,  M3f;e»  or  lypes  of  thought 
about  the  world  wc  live  in,  and  the  notions  of  one  stage  have 
one  kind  of  merit,  those  of  another  stage  another  kind.  It  is 
impofsible,  however,  10  say  thai  any  stage  as  yet  in  sight  is 
absolutely  moirG  irv^  than  another"* 
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It  se«m3  1o  ht  axiuncd  that,  if  the  catcgoriei  by  which  vt 
ort^anifc  our  cKpcricncc  have  been  devcEop«4J  in  the  proccu  oi 
eKperienc^t  we  iliereby  deprive  them  of  any  claim  to  tnithi  in  any 
Oihct  sense  thitn  thAt  ol  ibeir  enAhlinjc  k^  to  find  our  wAy  ihro^b 
what  would  odierwiM  be  an  impattablc  jungle-  Now,  whil«  it  is 
certain  that  such  cAUifories  a&  "thing.''  "identity,''  ^'aiom," 
** reality"  are  not  ri^d  and  unchajiffinff  forms,  bclcntcinft  to  (3ur 
iBielUgcnc^  by  its  ori^nal  constimtion,  it  scfma  to  me  no  less 
oerliun  that  Ibcy  arc  not  mere  "  workinir-conccpiions."  The 
prt^uppofricion  of  an  intclligit>lc  reality  u  thai  u  should  be  a 
self-t^clcrmincd  and  >clf-ccm4bicu1  whole,  And  tbctefoic  Jtny  1c39 
GO<npr«h«n&ive  conc^pttoo  wiU  i:^«vitabJy  reveal  its  liinitalic>nB  If 
It  is  treated  u  ultimatr.  On  the  oThcr  hnnd,  nn  cntpgory  of 
a  purely  fictitious  character  can  help  us  to  orKani^e  our  experiences, 
because  such  a  category  rou»t  be  in  fundamenta]  anta^cmiism  to  the 
real  universa  If  this  is  admitted,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  there 
arc  other  cattj^orie*  which  might  have  "proved  sa  scn'keabk 
fur  hdiitiilin^  uut  cx^rnciKO  aif  tliuac  whii-h  we  uttujilly  u^e"  On 
such  a  view  the  development  of  c:<p«riencc,  m  any  intelligible 
amse  of  the  tenti^  is  unme^nintf.  fori  if  the  auppfn^  categories 
should  not  only  ai/fir  from  ours,  but  actually  c^nfraJict  thcoi,  we 
mu!it  be  tivirtg  in  an  irrational  universe,  in  which  *'to  be  "and  "not 
to  be"  mean  the  same  thinj^^ ;  while^  if  they  should  be  merely  a 
vaiittton  ol  ours  (he/  would  be  in  e^icnce  the  ^ame,  and  therefore 
distinjfuiahiibk  only  in  fonn-  It  icems  xo  me  entirely  faJIncLou*  Co 
refer  to  Lhc  diflerent  f  cornetrie»  of  Euclid  and  DescancA  in  <ief<niee 
of  the  merely  initrvmental  rhamfcer  nf  oar  t^tegoneE  :  fnt  those 
L  geometries  are  not  ienimttittory  of  catb  otlier,  but  are  related  as 
jless  and  more  comprehensive  formulations  of  the  eKtemAl  world 
fin  iti  quimitative  aspecL  On  this  aiialogy,  therefore,  the 
Cfltegorics  by  which  we  escape  hxim  the  cbaofi  of  sensible 
impression!!  ciiDOut  be  viewed  as  metcly  convenient  insirumcnt*  ; 
they  must  be,  cuich  in  its  degree,  a  veritable^  though  inAdcqunte, 
comprehcntion  of  reiility-  They  do  actually  bring  to  Tight  certain 
characteristics  of  the  reaJ  world,  and  only  become  false  when  they 
are  viewed  as  if  tlicy  were  exhaustive  definitions  of  it.  For  there 
CAH  only  be  one  completely  exhaustive  de5nition  of  reality,  a 
delinilton  which  muU  cndude  uithm  itself  the  whole  ttuth^  as 
cmbodMi  dispcrfcdly  and  more  or  less  coafbtcdiy,  m  (ho  various 
categories  of  common  scnac,  science  md  philosophy. 
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We  mml,  iberctoCr  deny  that  the  thrc«  gt^det  of  oiegoiScs 
stand  tipoii  the  %a,mt  Icvd  :  ihcy  arc  related  a^  Miccusivdy  more 
ootnpiciienxivc  detuminaijon^  of  Itic  real  uaIi-qtm.  flo  doubt  we 
cannot  cscApe  from  th«  prAginattc  doctrine  tf  wc  adtnit  it«  viaw  of 
truth.  If  "n  tfl  inipotsiblc  lo  uy  ch^i  any  itufp  ai  y*i  in  sifpht  is 
abMJiuely  won  irtif  than  another  '* :  if  wc  can  say  iu>  more  than 
that  "comman  sense  is  Mur  fot  one  sphere  of  ILfCiScJence  for 
another,  philosophical  criticism  for  a  third  "^ :  then  we  tntul  indeed 
gt\<c  up  the  quest  for  a  rational  view  of  the  world.  We  must  do  so, 
bccatue  with  the  idtniwon  ibxt  wc  do  dol  comprehend  icadity 
iu«If,  but  onty  lucc^nl  id  or^ani^injc  our  indii-idiuil  cxp«riMic*«  for 
our  own  limited  endft,  we  haiT  m^dc  ii  impritsiMr^  ro  sny  inythingr 
mliaicver  about  re:ility  ;  f^r  &ii):hi  we  can  show,  every  caiejlfory  we 
u^t  mny  not  only  be  inadequate  to  characlcrirc  it,  but  may  diitart 
it  into  it<  precise  opposfic- 

4.  That  t^ia  it  the  inevitable  result  of  the  piaijmatjc  reduction 
of  truth  u>  expediency  ia  shown  clc-it  ly  in  ihc  conclusion  to  wbjdt 
it  Icadd.  If  trtfCh  in  merely  "  latitfyin^  expeTt«De«,"  certainly  we 
''cannot  rrjwi  any  hypothciiis  if  coT\tcqucnc«  nnfrful  to  V\k  flow 
from  it,"*  Whatever  we  firni  useful  ia  to  Uml  extent  true,  and  true 
»oJcly  becauic  it  is  useful.  The  ideaof  the  Abtolutc,  wc  art  told, 
ba»  beeo  proved  of  ine  '^  by  the  whole  course  of  nten'a  religious 
hkfttory-"  But,  u  we  may  tiirJy  cbject,  if  thin  category,  like  all 
OlLejs*  It*  true  wiJy  in  the  »eLi»<c  Ilijil  it  htu  helped  to  intnjducc 
order  into  &ur  e'cperience,  there  it  nothing  lo  ihow  that  its  opposite 
might  not  hnvo  b^en  equfllty  useful ;  while,  on  pra^fmatic  prrnti^es, 
neither  may  be  in  atfrecmeni  with  the  real  nature  of  ihingi.  We 
are  told  Ebar  it  is  Pluralism  which  '^aj^reea  with  the  pra^-maiic 
temper  bcst/'^  If  jo,  mutt  we  not  accept  it,  as  the  idea  which  beit 
Oiakes  Cor  satisfaction  f  Monism  is  practically  bdd  to  be  but  a 
^S  aiier  ;  and  ii  is  hardly  the  put  of  ^ood  sense  to  accept  a  worse, 
when  wo  have  «  heCKr,  wAy  of  onfaniiiny  our  cxporiemett.  Wo 
are  eiprmly  tnid  thai  "ihe  rational  unity  of  things"  really  mcanfi 
"  iheir  possible  empirical  unijkati^it.^  The  "  world's  perfecitOD," 
aa  we  are  assured,  is  only  '*a  poMihle /^rnr/iwf  jJ  ftum}*^  Duti* 
the  "  world^A  perfection  ^'  for  ibe  pragmaiist  even  *^  po&siblc ''  ?  If 
OUT  CAtcgoriesi  ate  not  deicrnuniiLccis  of  reality,  but  only  t^vrwayt 
of  organising  the  Ortvuk/  uf  out  iinpre^tioos,  It  is  diflkult  to 
Bce  how,  by  *ny  extension  of  cxpcncnce,    we   eomc    one   whit 
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nCRTCr    to    reality,    and   therefore   difficult    to    understand    how 

the  "  world's  perfection "  can  be  declared  even  "  possible,"  The 
''possible"  cannot  contradict  the  essential  nature  of  the  "real," 
and  as  wc  never  come  in  contact  with  reality  at  all,  what  may,  or 
may  not,  be  "  possible  "  lies  entirely  beyond  our  ken-  No  wonder 
we  are  told  that  "it  is  our  faith  and  not  our  logic''  which  decides 
ultimate  questtons  1 


J 


LECTURE    SEVENTH 


CHRISTIANITY   AND   HISTORY 


Iw  the  present  lecture  [  propose  to  complete  the 
consideration  of  those  views  whicli  accentuate  the 
persona]  aide  of  religion,  by  a  somewhat  carcfiil 
examination  of  Professor  Hamack'a  Das  IVesat  des 
CkruUntums,  a  work  which  deservedly  enjoys  a  very 
high  reputation  and  has  bad  a  marked  influence, 
especially  upon  popular  liberal  theology.  Thi,i  work 
differs  from  Mr,  James'  VarUtUs  a/  R^Ughtts 
Exfi^tfV£4  in  basing  its  ooDclusiona  on  historical 
ChrUtiantty.  not  upon  p^ycholo^cal  data-  The 
absence,  indeed*  of  any  theory  of  historical  ev-olotion 
in  Mr.  James'  work  Is  one  of  the  thing's  which  at 
once  «lrike«  a  reader  in  these  days  when  the  idea 
of  development  is  almost  assumed  as  a^ciomatic  and 
U  applied  as  a  matter  of  couriie  in  all  departments 
of  thought.  At  fir^t  eight  thi«  ficemfi  to  put  the 
historian  of  dogma  and  the  pcychologist  in  an 
entirely  different  class;  but,  if  the  criticism  of  last 
lecture  is  at  all  sou  nd .  there  is  less  d  i  v(?rgence 
between  the  two  thinkers  than  may  at  first  si^ht 
appear ;  for,  while  Jt  is  true  that  Professor  James 
;irrange-s  his  specific  material  without  any  reference 
to   its    place    in    the    history    of    thought.    Professor 
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nearer  to  reality,  and  thcr^orc  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  "  world's  perfection "  can  be  declared  even  "  possible."  The 
"possible''  cannot  contradict  the  essential  nature  of  the  ^*real," 
and  as  we  never  come  in  contact  with  reality  at  all^  what  may,  or 
may  not,  be  "  possible  "  lies  entirely  beyond  our  ken.  No  wonder 
we  are  told  that  "  it  is  our  faith  and  not  our  logic  "  which  decides 
ultimate  questions  1 
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This  U  the  school  of  thoil^t  in  which  Professor 
Hamack  ha^s  been  trained,  and  its  impress  is  visible  (n 
Ms  conception  of  the  religious  tifc;  The  histoiy  of  / 
dogma,  as  he  concaves  it,  is  a  record  of  the  progressive  I 
obscuration  of  the  truth  by  the  action  upon  the  simple  f 
faith  of  JcHU5  and  his  immediate  disciples  o(  Hellenic 
philosophy  and  other  "  secularizing "  influences  "  The 
Christian  religion  is  something  simple  and  suMime ;  it 
means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only:  Ktemal  life  in  Che 
midst  of  lime,  by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of 
Godr  This  essence  of  all  religion  is  to  be  found  i%\ 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  though  we  must  also  listen 
to  what  the  first  generation  of  bis  disciples  tell  us  of 
the  effect  which  he  had  upon  their  lives ;  and  we  must 
also  take  account  of  the  rekindling  again  and  again  of 
the  spiritual  life  which  burned  in  them.  "  It  is  not  a 
question  of  a  'doctrine*  being  handed  down  by  uniform 
repetition  or  artHtrarily  distorted,  but  a  question  of  & 
/j^  "  ;  and  "  life  cannot  be  spanned  by  general  concep* 
tk>ns";  for  *' there  is  no  general  conception  of  religior 
to  which  actual  religions  are  related  simply  and  solely 
as  species  to  genus/*  The  business  of  the  historian  is.  /  ( 
therefore,  not  to  ^adc  for  a  system  of  doctrine  in  the  I 
Christian  record!},  but  to  determine  what  is  of  per- 
manent  ^^lue  in  those  records;  and  this  can  only  be] 
done  by  finding  out  what  is  common  to  all  the  formsJ 
which  the  Christian  idea  has  taken,  corrected  by  I 
reference  to  history.  Thus  wc  may  recover  the  divine 
lineaments  of  Christianity,  and  find  in  it  nourishment 
for  OUT  higher  life.  The  message  of  Jesus  and  its 
inHucnce  upon  the  soul  is  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
not  the  marvcU  by  which  it  has  been  embellished,  the 
dogmas  in  which  it  has  twcn  formulated,  or  the  institu- 
tions in  whtch  it  has  Ijccn  embodied  The  Gospel  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
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well  d5  cmotionAlly,  or  the  facts  of  life,  he  rules  them 
out  as  unworthy  to  bear  testimony  ait  all. 

The  iriadcqiiacy  of  the  method  may  be  Accn  from 
a  single  inftancc.  St  Paul  b  admitted  to  the  com* 
pany  of  the  truly  religious,  not  because  of  the  general 
sanity  of  hb  whole  conception  o(  Life,  but  because  of 
his  visions  i  in  virtue  of  which  he  takes  rank  with 
the  crowd  of  visionaries,  whoso  testimony  is  relied  on 
«a  witnesses  for  die  reality  of  a  spiritual  world. 
Surely  this  is  to  prefer  the  accidental  to  the  cs^ntial 
It  is  no  doiibt  true  that,  tn  men  of  intense  emotional 
quality,  truth  tend«  to  project  itself  in  sensible  and 
palpable  images,  to  which  they  themscK*cs  and  others 
are  apt  to  attach  ufidue  importance-  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  St  Paul  was  too  sane  to  invefl  values  in 
this  inrational  way  ;  what  he  insisted  upon  was  not 
his  visioHS  but  Ills  **  prophecy/'  r>.  his  whole  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life  ;  and  even  the  lesser  visionaries^ 
to  whose  experiences  !V1r  James  attaches  inordinate 
value,  owed  their  main  influence,  not  to  the  erratic 
forms  in  which  their  beliefs  were  cast,  but  to  the 
witnes:<  of  their  life  and  the  essential  truth  embodied 
in  it. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  sub-conscious  con- 
tinuation of  the  conscious  life,  and  th;it  there  are 
persons  in  whom  invasions  from  the  sub-ronscrous 
life  take  on  an  objective  appearance,  and  suggest  to 
the  subject  of  them  an  external  control,  which  they 
feci  a«  higher.  Now,  one  may  fairly  aslc  in  what 
sense  the  sub-oonsciovis  life  is  a  "continuation"  of 
the  conscious  life?  The  conscious  life  of  a  man  is 
a  "continuation"  of  the  i^onscioui  life  of  a  child, 
but  it  Is  the  fornter,  and  not  the  latt<^,  which  ia 
higher,  fs  the  suh-consciou*  life,  then,  higher  than 
the    conscious?     and    if  so,    why?      As    Mr,    James 
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admits  that  a  great  deal  which  comes  out  of  the 
sub-conscious  life  ts  of  the  poorest  possible  character, 
it  ts  obvious  th»t  we  cannot  conclude  that  a  thing 
is  higher  merely  beoiuse  it  emerges  froni  the  sub- 
conscious. To  me  it  seems  undeniable  that  the 
main  diftcrcncc  between  the  sub-corscious  and  the 
conscious  lite  con^sts  in  the  va^cncss  and  inde- 
finitcness  of  the  former  as  compared  wiUi  the  latter* 
'!"he  nearest  approach  to  the  sub-conscious  is  when 
the  oiTTcnt  of  conscious  life  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  higher 
nefve'ccnircft,  or  just  l)efore  dropping  off  to  sleep. 
And  it  is  significant  that,  in  either  ca^,  what  possesses 
consciousness  ts  a  large,  vague,  fluctuating,  indctcf- 
minatc  "  something,"  with  no  clearly  marked  features, — 
exactly  what  Mr.  James  regards  as  the  delivcraoce 
of  the  subliminal  corsciousncss,  except  that  in  the 
fatter  even  the  poor  minimum  of  definitcncss  which 
still  survives  has  vanished  away.  It  is  hard  to 
beKevc  that  this  invertebrate  state  of  mind  is  its 
highest  fonn.  Only  those  who  identify  the  sublime 
with  the  indefinite  can  accept  such  an  inven^on  of 
values.  To  me  it  seems  almost  self-evident  that 
mind  reaches  its  highest  form  in  the  unity  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  will ;  a  unity  In  which  there  is  a 
perfectly  clear,  if  not  always  a  consciously  articulated, 
system  of  ideas.  To  5eelc  for  truth  In  the  dark 
regions  of  tlie  sub-conscious  is  to  seek  for  tlie  living 
aiiDong  the  dead.  Th<>5e  who,  like  the  laic  Fnxleric 
Myers  and  Mr.  James,  try  to  persuade  us  that  "God 
gives  wisdom  to  his  beloved  in  sleep/'  may  be 
reminded  of  Hegel's  sarcastic  comment,  that  what  we 
get  in  Mecrp  U  merely  empty  dreams 

We    «ie  asHured    that    there   arc   persons   in    whom 
'*in^iistori»"    from   tlie  sub'COiiscioun   life   take  on  an 
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objective  fomi,  And  suggest  external  control.      Is  this 
psycholo^^ical    fact   to  be  taken  as  a    valid    proof  that 
there   actually   Is   *' external    control"?     How    Is    the 
transition   made    from   the    belief  of   these    persons — 
admittedly  not  the  clearesl-licadcd  of  tlie  race — to  the 
objective  reality  of  their  belief?      Is  every  belief  which 
proceeds  from  the   sub-con&cioos   legion    to    be    taken 
as  self-cvulencing?      And  if  injt,  by  what  cnlcrion  are 
wc  to  distmgubh  brlief^  that  are  true  from  those  that 
are  false?      Mr.   James  doei   not  accept  the  tcsUmony 
of  the  fiub-consciou5   as  such,  and   that   for  the  vcr}- 
aufficietit  rca^n^  that  it   is   by  no  means  either  aelf- 
conaistcnt  or  free  from  ambiguity.      It  is  vcr>'  doubtful. 
in    his   opinion,    whether    the    "objective    reality/'    tf 
vrhtch  it  accms  to  bear  witne^,  is  a  Cod ;  our  author 
rather  thinks  it  13  something  very  much  less  spedfii: 
Now,  if  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  found  hesttatiriE 
and  doubtful  on  such  a  fundamental  point*  how  can  -. 
have  any  fpiith  in    it?      1  can  understand  the  attitr 
of    one    who    claims    that    the   testimony    of  the    ■ 
conscious  must  be  accepted  implicitly,  on  the  ^f>. 
that  the  lower  cannot  act  aside  the  authonty  ol~ 
higher;    but  whcri   it   is   admitted    that    this   child 
altitude     leads     to     confusion     and     selfcontradiV ' 
wc   se«cn    forced    to    &eek    a    way  of  e^ape   ouk 
an  untenable   position  by   falling  back   upon  thi^ 
sciouft  life,  and   invoking  the  aid  of  that  very   : 
which    Mr.   James  Rnds  to  be  essentially  imbccil' 
irreligious. 

it  may   not  be   superfluous  to   close  with  i* 
or  two  on   the  question    of  "experience"  a«  X'y> 
of  reli|;ion.      In   ilie  widest  senae  of  die  tcnr 
theory  of  religion   must   be    based    upon    relt>: 
pcrience ;    for  what  docii  not  fall  within  our  vxy 
can  have  for    u*    no    meaning.      But    experfen 
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so,  as  I  think,  bccau^  he  assumes  that  the  absence  of 
explicit  conception  is  the  same  thing  as  the  absence  of 
Iconccptiofi  in  any  sense.  He  sees  that  a  man  may  be 
relig^lous  without  having  any  definite  theory  of  religion, 
and  he  therefore  condudes  that  religion  »  possible 
independently  of  all  conception.  Bui  one  is  entitled  to 
askt  how  there  can  be  any  consciousness  of  that  which 
is  higher  than  <idf  for  a  bcin^  that  is  not  conscious  of 
self;  and  how  there  can  be  any  consciousness  of  self 
without  the  comprehension  of  self  as  the  subject  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  possible  experiences.  If  from  the 
rclij^ious  consciousness  we  eliminate  all  universals,  and 
reduce  it  to  pure  feeling,  there  can  be  no  consdousnesft 
of  a  universal  self,  or  of  God  as  the  principle  of  all 
reality.  If,  on  the  ether  hand,  it  h  admitted  that  the 
religious  consc!ou?(ness  lives  in  the  medium  o(  uni- 
versals,  to  deny  that  religion  involve  conception  is  to 
remci\-e  from  it  that  without  which  it  cannot  exist 

We  must,  then,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  personal  experience  of  religion  is  possible 
apart  from  the  universalhing  and  unifying  aclivity  of 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  thought 
eannot  bc  identified  with  the  religious  consciousness 
in  its  fulness  and  complexity ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
gives  force  to  the  contention  that  "life  is  more  than 
thought,"  and  to  the  false  inference  that  there  is  "life" 
without  "thought"  If  we  take  a  cross  section  of  our 
personal  experience  at  any  moment,  wc  shall  find 
that  it  contains  three  distinguishable  but  inseparable 
elements:  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  This  is  tnie  of 
ail  experience,  and  therefore  of  religious  experience. 
Hence,  to  identify  religion  with  the  intellectual  com- 
prehension of  the  divine,  thus  isolattnj^  thought  from 
feeling  and  will,  is  like  breaking  up  an  organism  into 
parts  and  declaring  that  the  disjecta  membra  arc  still 
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well  as  emotionally,  cf  ihc;  fdcU  of  life,  h<-  nilcs  them 
out  A5  unvf\.trihy  tu  bear  l<;:»timony  at  all. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  method  may  be  seen  from 
a  sjngic  histance.  Si.  Paul  is  admitted  to  the  cam* 
pany  of  the  truly  religious,  not  because  of  tlic  general 
sanity  of  his  whole  conception  of  life,  but  because  of 
his  virions  j  in  virtue  of  which  he  takes  r^iik  with 
the  crowd  of  vi&ionariea,  whoie  teatimony  i$  relied  on 
as  witfie^se^  for  the  reality  of  a  j^pintual  world. 
Surely  thin  i»  to  prefer  the  accidental  to  the  essential. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  men  of  Intense  emotional 
quality,  truth  tends  to  project  itself  in  sensible  aiid 
palpable  image.*«,  to  which  they  themKlvca  and  others 
arc  apt  to  attach  undue  importance.  A5  a  matter 
of  factt  St  Paul  waa  too  aanc  to  Invert  values  in 
thi9  irrational  way;  what  he  insisted  upon  wa«  not 
his  virions  but  his  "  prophecy,"  ix-  his  whole  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life;  and  even  the  Ic^^cr  visJonadea, 
to  whose  experiences  Mr.  Jatne^  attaches  inoidinate 
value,  owed  their  main  influence,  not  to  the  erratic 
forms  in  which  their  beliefs  were  ca^,  but  to  the 
witness  of  their  life  and  the  essential  truth  embodied 
in  it 

We  are  tokl  that  there  ia  a  sub-conscious  coa- 
tint^tion  of  the  con&ci^u^  life,  and  thnt  there  arc 
persons  in  wliom  invasions  from  the  sub- conscious 
life  take  on  an  objeeti%"e  appearance,  and  suggest  to 
the  subject  of  them  an  external  control,  which  they 
feel  as  higher.  Now,  one  may  fairly  ask  in  wbot 
sense  the  ^ub-con^ious  life  is  a  *^  continuation "  of 
the  conscious  life  P  The  conscious  life  of  a  man  u 
a  "continuation"  of  the  conscious  life  of  a  child, 
but  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  which  is 
higher.  Is  the  sub-conieious  life,  then,  higher  than 
the    consdous?     and     if    so,    why?       As    Mr.    Jamos 
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admits  Xh^t  a  great  dcat  which  comes  out  of  the 
sub-conscious  lilc  is  of  the  poorest  possible  character, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  conclude  that  a  thing 
is  ht|;hcr  merely  because  it  emerges  from  the  sub- 
conscious. To  me  it  seems  undeniable  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  sub-conscious  and  the 
conscious  life  consists  in  the  vagueness  and  fnde- 
fimtGOess  of  the  former  as  comparc^l  with  the  latter. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  sub-conscious  is  when 
the  current  of  conscious  Itfe  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  higher 
nen'e^ccntresj  or  just  before  dropping;  off  to  slccp^ 
And  it  is  significant  that,  in  cither  case,  what  possesses 
consciousness  is  a  large,  vague,  fluctuating,  Indeter- 
minate "  something/'  with  no  clearly  marked  features. — 
exactly  what  Mr.  James  regards  as  the  deliverance 
of  the  subliminal  consciou:iness,  except  that  in  the 
latter  c^-en  the  poor  mintinum  of  definftencss  which 
still  survives  has  vanished  away.  It  is  hard  to 
beHcvc  that  this  itiverlebnite  state  c»f  mind  is  its 
highest  form.  Only  those  who  identify  the  sublime 
with  the  tnOcfinlte  ca:i  accept  such  an  inversion  of 
values.  To  me  It  seems  almost  self-evident  that 
mind  readier  its  JtighcsL  form  In  the  unity  o(  thought, 
emotion,  and  will  ;  a  unity  in  which  tliere  is  a 
perfectly  clear,  if  not  always  a  consciously  articulated, 
syMem  of  ideas.  To  seek  for  truth  in  the  dark 
regions  of  the  sub'conscious  is  to  seek  for  the  living 
among  the  dead.  Those  who,  like  the  late  Frederic 
_Myers  and  Mr  James,  tiy  to  persuade  us  tliAl  '*  God 
ires  whdom  to  hb  beloved  in  atcep,^  may  be ' 
linded  of  llegclS  sarcastic  comment,  that  what  we 
get  in  »lecp  ix  merely  empty  dreams. 

Wc   are  assured   that  there   are   persons  in    whom 
"invasions"    from   the  sub-conscJous   life  take  on  an 
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thifip  as  chance  or  supernatural  interference  with  the 
inviolability  of  natural  lavs',  cannot  believe  in  or 
worship  a  I^ng  who  is  declarod  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  he  is  therefore  apt  to  speak  of  Nature, 
when  at  the  basi»  of  his  faith  lies  the  conception  of 
a  Principle  in  which  is  embodied  all  that  may  most 
fitly  be  called  divine,  I  think*  therefore,  we  may 
fairly  assert  that  the  religious  consciousness,  in  its 
lowest  as  in  its  highest  form,  implies  the  belief  in 
God.  Nor  is  Buddhism  or  Comtism  any  real  ex- 
ception to  this  law,  for  in  botli  what  is  reverenced 
is  not  any  mere  assemblage  of  individual  men,  but 
an  idea]  of  humanity  which  dilfers  only  in  words 
from  what  other  faiths  characteri/,e  as  divine  The 
i  only  thing  that  is  fatal  to  a  religion  is  the  conviction 
I  that  it  has  no  basis  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  conclusbn  to  which  wc  have  been  brought 
ts  virtually  endorsed  by  Harnack,  inconsistent  as  it 
is  with  his  attempt  to  reduce  religion  to  a  form  of 
fccHnR; ;  for,  though  he  insists,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
rightly  insists,  that  "  the  Gospel  Ls  no  theoretical 
system  of  doctrine  or  philosophy/'  he  }'et  admits  that 
the  Christian  religion  involves  "the  reality  of  God 
the  Father";  and  by  this  admission  he  practically 
maintains  that  without  the  consciousness  of  the  divine 
religion  is  impossible.  H<irnftck  would  hardly  contend 
that  "the  reality  of  God  the  Father"  is  in  any  sense 
doubtful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  him  the  one  truth 
upon  which  all  religion,  or  at  least  the  Christian 
religion,  is  based-  Here,  then,  is  one  absolutely  true 
judgment  But,  unless  wc  arc  to  base  this  judgment 
upon  mere  authority — and  I  do  not  undenrtand  that 
our  author  takes  that  view — wc  must  admit  that  in 
thjH  case  wc  have  a  conception  which  Is  consistent 
with   the  religious   consciousness.     Now,  once  admit 
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the  pHndple  that  there  may  be  harmony  between 
religion  and  tJteology,  and  we  can  no  longer  oppose 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  *  Gospel,"  no  doubt,  is 
QOt  a  "theoretkal  system  of  doctrine  or  phiiosophy 
of  the  universe/'  but  the  record  of  a  living  personal 
experience ;  nevertheless  it  must  contain,  in  an 
immediate  or  unrcflective  form,  ideas  that  may  be 
expressed  in  a  system ; — ideas,  moreover,  which  in 
their  totality  must  be  consistent  with  one  another, 
and  must  therefore  form  an  o^r^nic  unity.  It  ia 
th»e  ideas  that  a  philosophy-  of  religion  has  to 
express;  and  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  religious  experience  which  they  seek  to 
formulate,  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  truth  or 
their  importance.  Hamack  himself  reaches  what  he 
r^ards  as  the  ''essence'*  of  Christianity,  not  by 
taking  the  Christian  consciousness  at  any  stage,  even 
the  earliest,  as  absolutely  free  from  error,  but  only  by 
conceiving  it  to  contain  an  imfjerishable  "kernel"  of 
truth  ;  and  this  is  at  bottom  identical  with  the  aim 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  as  I  understand  it, 
widely  as  the  content  of  that  philosophy  may  ,diffcr 
from  the  bare  residuum  with  which  he  identifies  it 
It  would  thu5  seem  that  if  we  Mlow  out  to  its  lexical 
consequences  the  admission,  almost  inadvertently  made 
by  our  author,  that  Christianity  presupposes  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  that  "*  God  is  Father,''  we  cannot 
assent  to  his  thesis,  that  the  Gospel  and  Theology 
are  inharmonious;  rather  wc  must  grant  that  in  a 
sense  Theolt-gy.  or  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  is  the 
inevjcable  development  of  the  Gospel.  1  his  point  is 
90  important  that  it  will  repay  us  to  consider  some- 
what more  clo&cly  what  is  involved  in  the  assertion 
that  "the  reality  of  God  the  Father"  is  the  "essence^ 
Of  "the  Gospel" 
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It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  predicate 
"Father/'  as  applied  to  God,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  baldly 
literal  sense;  Like  mneh  of  our  language,  the  term 
involves  a  metaphor,  though  no  doubt  a  mctiplior 
which  ha<i  the  large  sugge^tivenesf^  of  all  apt  literary 
exprefi^ion.  h  must  of  course  be  admitted  that,  in  its 
direct  or  immediate  form,  the  religious  consciousness 
shrinks  from  any  attempt  to  enquire  too  curiously  into 
the  prcciic  meaning  of  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were  a  sort 
of  prolanation  ;  but,  natural  as  this  Iccling  is,  the  mor« 
reflective  minds  of  our  ac^c  arc  simply  unable  to  remain 
permanently  satisfied  with  terms  that  have  not  been 
precisely  defined.  What,  then,  arc  we  to  understand 
by  the  proposition  that  *' God  is  Father"?  After  the 
somewhat  laborious  investigations  of  former  lectures 
we  may  assume  that  by  the  term  "God "  is  meant  at 
least  the  Being  from  whom  all  proceeds  and  to  whom 
all  tends;  and  that  the  predicate  "Kather"  implies 
that  we  arc  related  to  this  Being  as  free  self-conscious 
spirits  to  the  uni^xrr^al  Spirit,  in  union  with  whom  alone 
our  nature  is  capable  of  being  realized.  This  con- 
ception of  God  may  be,  and  has  been,  denied ;  but  it 
cannot  be  consistently  denied  by  one  who,  like 
Professor  Hamack.  r^arda  the  leality  of  God  as 
inseparable  from  the  religious  consciousness.  Now, 
if  it  i$  itdniJtted  that  religion  involves  the  objective 
existence  of  God,  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  that  it  implicitly  contains  a  **  theoretical 
system  of  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  the  universe/' 
If  we  are  to  give  any  precise  meaning  to  what  Is 
called  tlie  belief  in  "  the  reality  of  God  tlic  Father " 
we  most  grant  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
universe  Is  a  ^etf- manifesting  Spirit,  and  that  msn  Is 
identical  in  nature  with  God ;  and  it  is  merety  playing 
with  words  to  deny  that  this  involves  a  ""theoretical 
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system  of  doctrine  or  philojiDphy  of  the  universe"  No 
doubt  it  may  still  be  dented  that  reason  dn  evolve 
such  a  "syslero"  out  af  itiielf  and  on  thia  ground  it 
nuy  be  argued  that  we  must  hxfJt  the  reality  of  God 
upon  a  supernatuml  revelation.  But  the  supposition 
that  reason  can  evolve  anything  "out  of  itself."  it.  in 
absolute  independence  of  experience,  ia  a  fallacy  hardly 
worthy  of  refutation ;  while  the  attempt  to  base  religion 
upon  authority  is,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially  suicidal, 
besides  being  inconsistent  with  Harnack's  own  view  of 
the  sclf-cvtdcndn^  character  of  the  religious  conscious* 
ness.  Human  experience  Is  essentially  rational,  and  may 
be  shown  tc  be  such  ;  but  any  attempt  to  derive  tts 
content  from  abstract  conceptions  must  end  in  failure, 
3Ufit  a*  no  revelation  is  possible  that  docs  not  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  race*  What  wc  must  hold  then 
IS,  that  the  religious  consciousness,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  involves  a  rational  system  :  which, 
when  it  is  expressly  formulated  by  reason,  yields  a 
philosophy  of  religion  ,  or,  to  keep  moire  closely  to 
Hamack's  pDint  of  view,  that  ir  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  imbedded  ai  conception  of  the  universe 
which  may  be  developed  into  a  Chfifitian  philosophy 
of  reliEion- 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Hamack  cannot  consistently  admit  the  "doctrine"  of 
the  "reality  of  God  the  Father"  without  abandoning 
his  thesis,  that  theology  doc?  not  deal  with  the 
"  essence  "  of  Christianity,  but  only  with  the  temporary 
and  evanescent  forms  assumed  by  it  in  self-defence. 
The  more  closely  wc  examine  into  the  reasons  he 
advances  for  setting  up  an  opposition  between  religion 
and  philosophy,  the  more  docs  it  become  manifest  that 
he  is  continually  contradicting  himself  Nor  is  this 
due  to  ^:!xy  want  of  skill  on   his   part,  but   to   the 
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fundamenul  contndiction  inseparable  from  his  main 
ihests.  The  task  he  has  set  himself,  as  lie  tells  ua,  te 
to  solve  the  problem,  What  is  the  ChmtiAn  religion? 
and  to  solve  it  from  purely  historical  data.  At  lirst 
sight  it  msy  seem,  as  he  goc«  on  to  say,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  religion  announced  by  its 
Founder,  and  thus  the  problem  apparently  narrows 
itself  down  to  an  enquiry  into  the  life  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
a  kvf  items  gathered  from  the  writings  of  St.  FhuI  and 
other  sources.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  Gospels  in 
this  connection,  \*'e  mean  only  die  synoptic  Gospels ; 
for  *'the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written,  nor  does  it 
claim  to  be  written,  by  the  Apostle  John"  Wc  cannot, 
however  really  confine  ourseK-cs  to  Jesus  and  his 
Gospel,  *'  because  every  great  and  powerful  personality 
reveals  a  part  of  what  it  is  only  when  seen  in  those 
whom  it  influences."  Nor  can  wc  stop  c\'cn  "  with  the 
first  generation  of  Jesus'  disciples";  but  ""we  must 
include  all  the  later  products  of  its  spirit"  Our 
author  denies,  however,  that  "the  question  Is  of  4 
'doctrine'  being  banded  down  by  uniform  tradition 
or  arbitrarily  di^^torted :  it  is  a  question  of  a  li/r^  again 
and  again  kindled  afresh,  and  now  bjrning  with  a 
flame  of  its  own."  The  business  of  the  historian  is  to 
"determine  what  is  of  permanent  \^luc"  ;  so  that  he 
"  must  not  deavc  to  words,"  but  ''  find  out  what  is 
essenliaL"  ''What  is  common  to  all  the  forms  which 
the  Christian  idea  has  taken,  corrected  by  reference  to 
the  Gospel,  and,  conversely,  the  chief  features  of  the 
Gospel,  corrected  by  reference  to  history,  will  .  .  .  bring 
us  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter,"' 

Now,  there  is  one  obvious  objection  to  this  position. 
Not   to  insist   upon  the  difficulty  of  separating  what 
■ElunMck'i  tf%af  h  CknHiamiiyf  pp.  10- 15. 
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may  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  Jesus  himself  from 
what  is  due  to  the  interpretation,  or  misinteipretation. 
of  his  diKiiples,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  by  a  jxirely 
biatorkal  investigation,  we  are  to  dctennine  wherein 
the  "csscTioe"  of  Christianity  consists.  Suppose  it  to 
be  granted,  in  the  most  unequivocal  ivay,  thac  wc  know 
precisely  what  was  held  by  Jesus,  and  what  was 
introduced  by  his  followers;  how  can  wc  in  this  way 
reach  the  "kcriKl  of  the  matter"?  If  indeed  our 
author  held  that  the  Gospel  was  identical  with  what 
was  taught  by  Jesus  himself,  and  that  all  changes  tn  it 
afe  to  be  viewed  as  diAtortioas  of  its  purity,  one  might 
admit  that  the  problem  was  a  "  purely  historical "  one- 
But  Harnack  doe;«  not  take  that  view,  "  Jcstis  Christ 
and  his  disciples/'  as  he  tells  us,  "were  situated  in  their 
day  just  as  we  are  situated  in  ours ;  that  is  to  «ay» 
thdr  fcclinffs,  their  thoughts,  their  judgments  and 
their  efforts  were  bounded  by  the  horizon  and  the 
framework  in  which  their  own  nation  was  set  and  by 
its  condition  al  the  time/"  For  example,  *"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  of  God  and  of  the  devJi,  and  their  conflicts, 
an  idea  which  Je^us  simply  shared  with  his 
tntemporariesH"*  Hence  "the  historians  task  of  dis- 
tinguishiri};  between  what  is  traditional  and  what  is 
peculiar,  between  kernel  and  husk,  in  Jesus'  message 
of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  Is  a  difficult  and  responsible 
ODc"*  How,  then,  one  naturally  asks,  is  the  historian 
to  accomplish  this  "difficult  and  responsible"  task? 
Without  inststmg  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term, 
may  we  not  say  that  it  is  the  business  or  the  historian 
to  tell  us  in  this  case,  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus 
actually  taught,  not  to  determine  how  much  oif  his 

>  llMuckV  iKIor  is  CMstimi/yT  p.  it. 
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teaching  is  permanent  ?  When  we  go  on  to  ask  how 
much  is  pt*Tmancnt  and  how  much  transitory,  we 
enter  upon  an  investi^tion  that  leads  us  very  far 
bc>'ond  the  proper  problem  of  the  historian-  If  with 
Hamack  wc  regard  all  doctrine  as  excluded  from  the 
** essence"  of  ChrUtianily,  wc  shall  no  doubt  limit 
Christianity  as  he  does ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  hold  that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  personal 
faith,  but  contains  a  revelation  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things,  our  view  of  what  is  "essential"  will  differ 
very  much  from  his.  On  what  ground  does  Harnack 
exclude  that  part  of  Jesus'  teaching  which  he  claims 
to  have  been  common  to  Jesus  with  others  of  his 
age  and  country?  Is  it  rot  on  the  ground  that  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  race  proved  that  this  part 
was  not  consistent  with  fact?  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
did  not  come  in  a  few  years,  and  indeed  our  author 
would  not  admit  that  it  will  ever  come,  in  the  literal 
sense  which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  his  real  reason  for  reject- 
ing this  part  of  what  he  regards  as  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  that  the  subsequent  development  of  knowledge 
has  made  it  incredible?  If,  therefore,  a  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  permanent  and  the  temporary 
element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  Harnack  main- 
tains, must  it  not  be  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things,  while  the 
latter  is  not?  In  other  words,  the  permanent  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  be  held  to  command 
our  assent,  not  because  it  has  the  impress  of  his 
authority — for  if  so,  all  that  he  taught  would  be  equally 
authoritative — but  because  it  is  true 

The  point  I  wish  lo  make,  as  you  will  obser%"e,  is 
not  chat  we  are  to  identify  Chriilianity  with  the  form 
in  which   it   Is  maintained    to  have  been  originally 
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expressed,  but  that  a  purdy  historical  investigation 
can  bring  us  no  further.  So  far  as  the  historian  goes, 
hi*  task  is  done  when  he  has  lold  us  wha:  he  believes 
Jesus  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  have  actually  held :  as  a 
historian  he  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  teaching  of 
Jcsu$,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  was  true  or  faLse.  The 
moment  we  ask  whether,  or  how  far,  the  teaching  ih 
true,  wc  enter  upon  an  enquiry  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  a  compJete  philosophy  of  religion. 

There  is  another  point  Hamack  seeks  for  the 
•'essence"  of  relti^Hon  in  a  permanert  nucleus  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  first  cxpcrienccxi  by  Jesus,  and  subse- 
quently reproduced  in  the  experience  of  every  ore  of 
his  followers.  Now,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  wc  arc  speaking  of  religion, 
as  dUtJnguished  from  theology,  tliere  h  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  this  contention.  Every  religious  man  experi- 
ences the  uplifting  power  of  tlie  divine,  and  in  that 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  religion  ts  unchangeable. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  a  partial  or  abstract  view.  For, 
though  there  ts  an  identical  clement  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  all  Christians,  in  none,  as  Harnack 
himself  admits,  is  it  absolutely  the  sam&  Even  the 
least  reflective  man  has  some  way  of  construing  life, 
and  his  religious  experience  is  not  separable  from  this 
construction.  But  what  is  of  main  importance  here, 
each  man  paiticipatcs  in  the  ideas  of  his  time,  and  as 
these  again  arc  only  made  possible  by  the  whole 
previous  experience  of  the  race,  he  may  well  be  under 
the  influence  of  ideas  of  which  be  can  give  no  definite 
account  Such  ideas  have  not  fallen  from  heaven: 
they  first  arose  in  the  consciousness  of  some  man  of 
genius,  or  thc>"  have  been  won  by  the  Jong  and  severe 
toil  of  many.      it  is  impossibie,  for  *   tJiat  a 

religious  man,  who  at  Che  same  ti  un 
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ideas  of  our  aj^c,  should  believe  in  religious  cataclysms  \ 
for  our  whole  view  of  things  is  so  permeated  by  the 
idea  of  development,  that  even  when  wc  can  give  no 
account  of  our  religious  l>elicf3,  or  at  best  a  slip-shod 
and  confused  account,  we  instinctively  reject  any  expla- 
nation of  their  origin  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  past. 
Now,  it  is  curious  that  Professor  Harnack  should  virtu- 
ally ignore  this  side  of  things.  He  regards  rdigion. 
almost  from  the  point  of  view  of  ;t  pre-evotutlonist  age, 
as  a  permanent  and  unchanging  kernel,  enclosed  in  an 
external  husk  of  doctrines,  the  value  of  which  consists, 
rot  in  its  truth,  but  in  its  fitness  to  prcscr\-e  the  truth 
from  injury  or  destruction,  The  husk  is  perpetually 
changing  and  decaying,  while  the  kernel  remains  always 
the  same.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  rt^'arded  as  final. 
If  It  were  true,  we  should  have  to  maintain  that  there 
is  an  imperishable  and  unchanging  nucleus  of  religion 
which  is  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  forms 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  Thus  Christianity  would 
in  no  way  differ  on  its  personal  side  from  the  crassest 
animism.  The  real  truth  is  that  both  religion  and 
theology  have  developed,  and  on  the  whole  developed 
pari  ^ssu.  Man  docs  not  stand  still  in  part  and  in 
part  develop:  when  he  changes  his  whole  l>eing  changes. 
No  doubt  this  or  that  element  of  his  nature  may  receive 
tcmporar>'  emphasis,  but.  in  the  long  course  of  history, 
all  the  elements  advance  It^ethcr.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
mistake  to  look  for  the  "  essence  *'  of  Christianity  in 
any  unchanging  "  kernel " ;  its  real  *  essence  "  is  to  be 
sought  in  iXi  living  power  of  self-development.  It  is  a 
natural  parallax  which  leads  us  to  imagine  that  we  can 
discover  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  by  enquiring 
into  its  primitive  form,  and  comparirjg  this  form  with 
its  latest  expression.  The  clement  of  truth  in  this 
view  is,  that  we  are  often  enabled   to  separate  the 
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adventitious  elements  which  attach  to  a  pn'nciple  by 
going  back  to  iti  beginnings  and  tracing  the  process 
by  which  it  has  developed     A  principle,  on   its  first 
enunciation,  may  be  said  to  embrace  in  confused  fulness 
more  than  can  be  formulated  at  any  ^Agc  short  of  the 
last ;    which  virtually  means  more  than  can   ever  be 
worked  out  into  absolute  clearness  and  dcfiniteness. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  fulness  is  to  the  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  merely  implicit,  and  that  without  the 
subsequent  de\*elopment  it  would  not  have  for  us  the 
significance  which   it  actually   has.     The   meaning  of 
Christianity  is  beat  discovered  by  asl^ing  what  influence 
1  It  has  had  in  successive  |>eriod£  of  humart  history,  and 
1  what  is  its  influence  to-day.     i^very  age  has  its  own 
proUcms  ;  and  though  in   a   sense  wc   inherit  all  the 
problems  of  the  past,  yet  the  process  of  evolution  has 
prepared  for  us  the  special  problem  which  it  is  our  task 
to  solve.    Our  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  to  deter- 
mine the  form  which  the  principle  of  Christianity  must 
take  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  science,  art,  morality, 
and  social  organi^^alion.     To  evade  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  as  Harnack  doeSi  by  setting  up  a  half- 
mythical    *  essence"  of  Christianity,  will  not  satisfy  a 
critical  age  like  ours.     At  the  same  tirnc,  I  should  not 
for  a   moment  undervalue  the  important  work  which 
our  author  has  done  In  throwing  light  upon  the  history 
of  religious  thought:  what  1  deprecate  is  his  attempt, 
Uftder  the  guise  of  a  historical  problem,  to  withdraw 
rdtgion  from  the  realm  of  philo.sophical  crliictsm.      It 
Is   vain    to   deny   the   force   of    Kant's    remark,   that 
*  when  religion  seeks  to  shelter  itself  behind  its  sanctity, 
it  justly  awakens  suspicion  against  itself,  and  loses  its 
claim  to  the  sincere  respect  which  reason  yields  only 
to  that  which  has  been  able  10  bear  the  test  of  its  free 
And  open  scrutiny." 
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Perhaps  the  view  I  have  been  trying  to  indicate  may 
be  made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  Harnack's  picture 
of  the  early  hifitory  of  Cliristianity.  I  n  a  passage  already 
quoted  he  tells  us  ih;ii  "Jesus  Christ  and  his  ilt»cFples 
were  situated  in  their  day  just  as  we  are  situated  jti 
curs  I  that  U  to  say,  their  feelings,  their  thoughts,  tlicir 
judgments,  and  their  cfTorls  were  bounded  by  the 
horizon  and  the  framework  in  which  their  own  nation 
was  set  and  by  its  condition  at  the  time."  The 
■'  Kingdom  of  God  "  was  for  Jesus,  oq  the  one  hand, 
a.  futute  Apocalyptic  icign  of  God  oii  earth,  and,  on 
the  uUier  hand,  a  purely  spiritual  n^generattoii,  already 
begun  in  the  hearts  of  believers  ;  and  between  tliese 
two  polo  his  thoughts  and  feelings  revolved.  "Jesus» 
like  all  those  of  hU  o^n  nation  who  were  really  in 
earnest,  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the  great  anti- 
thesis between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  kingdom 
of  the  world  in  which  he  saw  the  reign  of  evil  and 
the  evil  one.  ...  He  was  certain  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  world  must  perish  and  be  destroyed."  There 
mtut,  therefore,  be  a  battle.  Hut  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  assured  and  immirent,  and  when 
it  shouM  come  Jesus  saw  him?tclf  "seated  at  the  fight 
hand  of  his  Father,  and  his  twelve  disciples  on  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;  so  objective  wad 
this  picture  to  him.  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  hia  time."  But  while  Jesus  undoubtedly  shared 
with  his  eontcmporancd  this  idea  of  the  two  Iclngdoms 
of  God  and  the  devil,  of  their  conflicts  and  of  the  future 
last  conflict,  in  which  the  devil,  after  having  long  before 
been  driven  out  of  heaven,  will  be  finally  overcome  on 
earth,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  this  idea  as 
the  main  import  of  hist  teaching :  what  was  really 
characteristic  was  tlie  other  view,  that  the  kingdom 
of   God    **  eocnelh    not    with    observation,^    that    it    i» 
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already  here.  The  parables  show  that  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  comes  by  coming  to  the  individual,  by  entering 
into  his  »oul  and  laying  hold  cf  iL  True,  the  kingdom 
cr  God  is  the  rule  of  God  ;  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
holy  God  in  th«  hearts  of  individuals :  it  is  God  him- 
stlf  in  his  fiywtr.  From  this  point  of  view  everything 
that  is  dramatic  in  the  external  and  historical  sense 
has  vanished/'^ 

This  view  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  stiared  by 
critics  who  do  not  sympathize  with  Hamack's  con- 

eptioa    of    thcol<^y.     'I'hus   his  colleague.   Professor 

9cidcrcr.  says  :  '*  Jesus  undeniably  shared  the  Apo* 
calyptic  belief  of  his  time  of  the  near  end  of  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  supernatural 
age  (ai'dor  *^o^,  auav  fuWaifv) ;  and  to  thi«  €SChatoiogici^ 
tuficmaturalism  logically  corresponded  his  ttki^ai  supcr- 
^raitstn — that    is,   the   ascetic    requirement    of   the 

}t  merely  internal,  but   also  external,  renunciation 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  present  age,  of  goods  and 
^chattels,    of   family    and    calling,   of    friendship    and 

atherland."^     Without  attempting  to  determine  upon 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  contention  that  Jesus 
nted  his  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  A|X>calyptic 

elief  of  his  Cime,  we  have  to  ask  whcthcrr  this  tielief 
must  be   regarded   as    inseparable  from  Cbrtstiani^- 

famack,  as  wc  have  seen,  answers  in  the  negative, 
lintaining  that  Christiarity  consists  in  what  was 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  not  in  what  he 
shared  in  common  with  his  contemporaries. 

Now,  while  we  mu^t  grant  that  Chrbtlanlty  canivoc 
be  identified  with  wliat  b  held  by  some  thinkers  to 
ba\^  been  its  first  form,  in  which  \x  included  the  belief 
in  "  a  new  supernatural  age  "  (to  use  FQcidcTcr's  words^ 

■H^rftftck^a  Wk^  ii  CMftOMi^r  pp.  $^-^. 
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we  cannot  admit  that  it  may  be  identified  with  an 
immediate  feeling  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  Wc 
CJui  no  longer  accept  the  idea  of  *'a  new  supernatural 
age,"  because  the  actual  course  of  history  has  shown 
that  the  belief  in  the  near  end  of  the  world  and  the 
dawn  of  "  a  nc^^'  supernatural  age  "  was  not  realized  ; 
and,  still  more,  junt  because  the  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  one  of 
the  most  assured  results  of  the  long  toil  of  the  Chris- 
tian centuries.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  mc 
none  the  ]css  true,  that  Christianity  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  total  conception  of  things  which  experience 
and  reflection  compel  us  to  adopt.  If  Its  truth  were 
dependent  upon  the  form  in  which  It  Is  b&Ueved  i>y 
Harnack  to  have  been  first  enunciated^  there  would 
be  no  alternative  for  us  of  the^  Utter  days  but  to 
reject  it  as  obsolete  and  incredible.  For,  nothing  is 
more  ccruin  than  that  no  form  of  religion  which 
is  based  upon  ar  interruption  of  the  regular  course 
of  nature  is  now  credible.  Hence  Christianity,  if  It 
Is  to  survive,  must  be  compatible  with  the  fullest 
recognition  of  the  reign  of  law.  It  is  thus  obv^ious 
that  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  our  day  cannot 
possibly  be  identiciil  with  what  is  maintained  to 
have  been  its  primitive  form;  in  other  wofds,  that  It 
must  be  regarded  as  participating  in  that  process  of 
eN-i>li]tion  which  applies  to  the  whole  history  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  religion  cannot  be  a 
mere  »uccc%.^ioM  uf  discunnt^jtcd  changes ;  there  must 
be  some  pcnnanert  element  which  guarantees  its  con- 
tinuity. Nor  can  this  clt;ment  be  viewed  as  simply 
something  which  in  all  changes  remains  the  same ;  ft 
dead  cold  identity  with  no  principle  of  life  in  it ;  It 
must  be  diat  which  maiutainja  it^f  In  and  LhrLjugh 
change.     Now,  if  we   wiah  lo  tdl   wliat  in  «iiy  case 
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inscpaiabtc  from  his  rational  life  It  is  that  undyir^ 
and  iDcxtini^ui^ablc  faith  in  the  divine,  the  denial 
of  which  is  ultimately  the  destruction  of  all  other 
beliefs.  The  Chnstian  religion  must  therefore  base 
its  claim  to  acceptance  upon  its  power  of  inspiring 
and  satisfying  this  fundamenLil  need  of  humanity. 
Now,  when  wc  direct  our  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  we  Rnd  in  it, 
besides  the  Apocalyptic  belief  in  the  dawn  of  a 
supernatural  ag^e,  a  belief  in  God  as  love  and  In  the 
principle  that  the  key  to  all  conduct  is,  "  Die  to 
live,"  These  two  beliefs  arc  inseparably  intertwined, 
so  that  to  deny  cither  is  to  deny  both.  But  surely 
wc  may  admit,  that,  fundamental  and  absolute  as 
they  are,  they  yet  stand  in  need  of  further  defitiition. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  based  upon  his  direct 
intuitions,  not  upon  a  process  of  scientiiic  ratiocination  ; 
and  while  these  may  fairly  claim  to  rc*t  upon  a 
foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken,  it  is  only  by  the 
whole  teaching  of  experience,  and  by  the  combined 
labours  of  the  race,  that  they  can  yield  up  the 
whole  of  their  meaning.  In  this  process  tlicrc  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  danger:  the  danger  that  the  reflective 
fornnulttion  should  miss  their  iuW  meaning,  or  should 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  personal  experience 
of  their  power.  This,  however,  is  a  danger  which 
not  only  cannot  be  avoided,  but  the  avoidance  of 
which  would  impoverish  religious  experience  Itself. 
Hence,  instead  of  taking  refuge  from  doubt  in  the 
undeveloped  intuitions  of  Jesus,  as  Hamack  does,  we^ 
must  in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  place  our  faith  In 
Christianity  on  impregnable  grounds,  develop  them 
In  the  light  of  the  best  thought  of  oui  day  into 
a  full  and  complete  system,  which  shall  ignore  no 
established  result  of  science  and  no  lesson  of  history. 
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For  the  Apocalyptic  view,  which  critics  tell  us  Jesus 
shared  with  his  contemporaries,  we  must  substitute 
a  fully  reasoned  system  or  philosophy  of  religion. 
So  only  can  we  hope  to  retain  our  faith  without 
doing  violence  to  our  reason,  and  our  reason  without 
sacrifice  of  our  faith. 


LECTURE    EIGHTH 
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In  my  last  lecture,  Hamack's  "  What  is  Christianity  ?  " 
was  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  doctrine  which 
attaches  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  personal  aspect 
of  religion.  Since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher  there 
has  been  an  influential  school  of  iheolc^ians  who 
have  sought  (o  escape  from  the  cramping  influence 
of  die  traditional  creed  by  making  a  fresh  appeal  lo 
the  religious  experience  of  the  individual.  To  this 
school  belonged  Ritschl.  who  ma/  be  regarded  as 
the  teacher  of  Hamack-  It  is  held  by  the  latter 
that  "the  Christian  religion  is  something  simple  and 
sublime ;  il  means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only ; 
Eternal  life  in  the  fnidst  of  time  by  the  strength 
and  under  the  eyes  of  God."  The  essence  of  all 
religion  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  though  wc  must  also  listen  lo  tlie  first 
generation  of  his  disciples,  and  take  aceount  of  the 
rekindling  again  and  again  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
ha^  bunied  in  all  his  followcrSp  Religion  is  not  a  I 
matter  of  doctrine,  but  a  life ;  and  "  life  cannot  be  | 
spanned  by  general  conceptions."  The  business  of  the 
historian  is  to  find  out  what  is  common  to  all  Che 
forms  which  the  Christian  ideas  have  taken,  conccCed 
by  reference  to  the  Gospel,  and  conversely  the  chief 
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features  of  the  Gospel,  corrccicd  by  reference  to 
history.  Thus  wc  may  recover  the  divine  lineamentft 
of  Christianity,  and  find  in  it  nouiishment  far  our 
higher  life.  The  Gospel  consL^its  in  the  glad  tidings  of  ^' 
the  Kingdom  of  God  a»  present  here  and  now  :  of 
God  the  Father  and  the  infinite  \-alue  of  the  human 
soul  to  Him  and  to  itself;  of  the  higher  righteousness 
and  the  new  commandment  of  love.  In  those  truths" 
is  contained  the  whole  of  Christianity,  while  the  history 
of  Dogma  is  a  record  of  the  prof^rcssive  obscuration  of 
the  truth  by  Hellenic  philosophy  and  other  "secu- 
larizing "  influences.  What  lends  force  to  this  view 
of  Hamack  is  the  undeniable  distinction  between 
religion  and  theology  or  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
But  rhough  religion  is  not  philosophy,  it  docs  not 
follow  either  that  it  can  exist  without  all  "general 
conceptions"  or  that  philosophy  must  distort  or 
annihilate  it.  A  being  of  pure  intellect  is  no  doubt  , 
a  fiction,  but  so  also  is  a  religious  being  who  is  ^' 
merely  sentient.  If  iC  is  said  that  the  consciouiiness 
of  God  as  Father  is  a  concrete  experience,  while 
thought  works  with  Abstractions>  the  ansvi'er  is  that 
in  one  sense  the  conception  of  God  is  more  concrete 
than  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  God,  because  the 
former  explicitly  embraces  all  possible  reality  within 
itself  whereas  the  latter  represents  Him  in  a  pictorial 
way  And  therefore  a;^  finite  Harnack's  mistaWe  is  to 
identify  the  absence  of  explicit  conception  in  the 
religious  consciousness  with  the  absence  of  all  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand,  religion  cannot  be  1 
Idcntilied  with  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  the 
divine,  because,  as  a  response  of  the  whole  man,  it 
involves  the  indissoluble  union  of  thought^  feeling,  and 
wOl.  This  is  what  gives  plausibility  to  the  conten- 
tion   that    religion    may   exist    independently   of  aU 
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conceptions ;  a  view  which,  if  it  were  sound,  would  put 
the  lowest  form  of  religion  on  the  same  level  as  ihe 
highest  When  we  penetrate  to  man's  real  beliefs,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  irinimum  of  reh'gion  is 
faith  in  the  divine,  and  such  a  faith  U  possible  only 
to  one  who  conceives  of  the  universe  as  rational. 
This  is  %-irtiially  admitted  by  Harnack  himself  wheni 
he  holds  th&t  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and] 
the  son&hip  of  man  is  the  essence  of  Christianity.] 
Wc  cannot)  however,  grant  that  there  is  an  un- 
changeable "kcrncr*  of  religion:  for,  as  man  develops, 
his  whole  nature  develops,  and  therefore  the  religious 
consciousness  becomes  c\^r  more  complex.  While  its 
principle  is  no  doubt  ever  the  same,  it  is  not  a  dead 
unchanging  identityi  but  continually  grows  by  the 
very  energy  which  enables  it  to  assimilate  new  forms 
of  experience.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  process  in 
its  actual  operation,  1  propose,  in  the  present  and  the 
following  lecture,  to  consider  the  relation  of  Phiio  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  two  subsequent 
lectures  to  indicate  the  struggle  of  the  principle  of 
Christianity  with  Greek  philosophy,  as  represented 
by  the  Gnostics;  following  up  these  studies  with  a 
statement  of  the  phases  of  faith  through  which 
Augustine  passed  and  a  critical  estimate  of  hts 
theology;  continuing  with  a  short  consideration  of 
medieval  theology,  as  embodied  in  the  teachings  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  and  ending  with  a  statement  and 
criticism  of  Leibnitz  as  an  exponent  of  Protestant 
Theology,  This  historical  course  will  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started  in  our  third 
lecture,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  determination, 
in  the  two  last  lectures,  o(  the  relations  of  God,  the 
w^orld  and  man.  as  conceived  by  the  form  of  Idealism 
advocated  in  these  pages. 
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How  far,  if  at  all,  oin  the  method  and  the  ideas  of 
Philo  be  said  to  have  influenced  the  New  Testament? 
Both  of  these  questions  are  ^rrouTidcd  with  difRculty. 
Philo  is  not  a  pwre  philosopher  of  the  type  of  I'lalo 
and  Aristotle :  he  docs  not  attempt  to  construct  a 
system  of  thought  on  the  ba*iis  of  reason,  but  starts 
from  certain  preconceptions,  which  determine  the 
character  of  hts  thought.  Nor  has  he  elaborated  a 
philosophical  system  of  his  own,  ai^cr  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  but 
has  uken  from  ihem  whatever  ideas  seemed  to  fit  in 
with  hi*  general  concej>iion  of  things.  The  result  is 
that  he  presents  us  with  an  eclectic  philosophy,  which 
rather  contains  a  number  of  suggestions  that,  af\er 
much  critical  labour,  might  be  developed  into  a  system, 
than  wliat  can  be  called  a  philosophy.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  Fhllo,  In  thus  sitting  loose  to  any 
hard  and  fast  system,  is  only  exhibiting  the  truer 
phlloAQphical  temper,  which  refuses  to  admit  tliat  any 
given  ductrinc  suiti^  up  the  whole  Unly  of  triilh,  and 
that  he  is  tu  be  com  men  Jed,  instead  of  condemned, 
for  his  contempt  of  systcm-mongcring.  The  defence 
seems  to  mc  to  be  based  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  true  function  of  philosophy.  If  wc  compare  ttic 
method  of  Philo  with  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
•speculation,  we  shall  m:c  that  his  cclcctictsin  is  a  mark, 
not  i)f  Mreiigth,  biJt  of  wedikricv.  Aristotle,  for 
CKample,  everywhere  shows  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  thought  of  his  predecessor*  and  con  tern- 
pOfarie^H  It  is  his  custom  to  begin  the  discussion  of 
any  topic  by  citing  the  cuircnt  views  in  regard  to  It, 
and  ihcti  going  on  to  consider  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
ptiiloftophcnk  This  method  he  follows  under  the 
GODVJction  that  no  belief  has  been  held  by  man  that 
does    not   contain    some    rational    element   which   has 
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coouDendrd  it  to  the  minds  of  those  wKo  hdd  it      But 
Afistode  h  aUo  convinced  that  those  views  are  only 
putial  k<^>ect5  or  2  mote  comprcheasivc  truth ;    And 
therdbce  be  nukei  it  his  suiri  point  to  discm'cr  what 
that  tnith  UL     This  is  not  the  method  of  Phtlo.     He 
starts   vtth    tbc    asMUsptkm    that    Kosc^   whom    be 
assumes  to  ha\T  been  the  author  of  the   Pentateuch,^ 
was    tbc   possessor  of   all    tnith :    and,   under    this 
preoonceptiod.  he   proceeds  to  &nd  in  tbc  words  of 
Moses  whatever   truth   be  seems   to   have   discovered 
from  any  source.     The  result  of  course  is  that  he  is 
forced  to  read  into  scripture  a  meaning  which   it  does 
not   possess,  so  that  its   plain  and   simple  sense  is 
o\-erlaid  w-ith   the   ideas  of  his  own  time.     Similarly, 
he  reads  the  Greek  phiIosoi}hen(.  not  with  the  object 
of  finding;  out  what  they  really  meant,  or  of  discovering 
the   element   of  truth   which   they   had    grasped,  but 
as  witnesses  for  ideas  which  bclon$*cd  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     Thus,  Philo  never  comes  into  direct  | 
contact  with  the  minds  of  sacred   or   profane  writers  I 
at  all,  but  approaches  them  with  a  priori  conceptions^ 
of  what    they  ought   to    have    said.     Of  course  this 
criticism   is   not  meant  as  a  charge  against   Philo :  he 
was  simply  foUo^v]ng  the  method  of  his  time,  and  could 
not   do   otherwise ;    but,   in    attempting   to   determine 
his  personal  value  and   influence^  wc  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  character  of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of 
his    ji^e,     Especially,  in    attempting    to   estimate    his 
influence    upon    Christian   thought,   we   mu$t    ha^'e   a 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  the   fundamental   defect  of  his 
nMtbod.      Christian    writers    of    the    early    centuries  | 
borrowed  the  method  of  Philo,  and  even  in  our  iwn  I 
day  there  are   theologians  who  have   not   shaken   off  I 
its  influence. 

When    we    conto    to    enquire    whether    PhJIo    has 
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influenced  the  writers  of  the  Hew  Testament,  a  |>roblcm 
of  greaU  difficulty  immediately  presents  itself.  The 
inftuerKC  of  one  writer  upon  another  cannot  be  directly 
infernxl  from  the  use  of  common  terms,  or  a  similarity 
of  ttlcas  or  cxpn*ssiors.  For,  two  writers  may  be 
entirely  indcpcrnicnt  of  each  other,  and  may  yet 
express  themselves  in  an  almost  identical  way.  There 
are  terms  and  ideas  which  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of 
an  age;  they  have  come,  no  one  knows  whence,  and 
have  become  the  symbols  of  current  modes  of  thought 
We  do  not.  for  example,  prove  that  the  writer  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  borrowed  from  Thilc,  because  both  speak 
of  the  Ao'yov  us  a  manifestation  of  God.  We  arc  safe 
in  saying  that  the  term  belonged  to  the  age,  but  not 
that  the  one  writer  borrowed  from  the  other  For- 
tunately, the  question  is  of  less  importance  than  some 
writers  seem  to  im^ne  Suppose  it  were  proved 
that  St  John  adopted  the  term  Aoyov  from  Fhilo, 
and  was  even  influenced  by  Philo's  doctrine  of  tiie 
A«7«9,  the  main  point  is  whether  both  writers  attach 
the  same  meaning  to  the  term.  Aa  we  sliall  see» 
ibis  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  and^  though  historical 
Curiosity  would  fain  be  satisfied,  in  the  dc^clopmcnt 
of  ideas  the  question  is  of  very  subordinate  interest 
No  one  wilt  now  maintain  that  the  truth  of  the 
Aiyo^  doctrine  as  held  by  St  John  is  dependent  upon 
the  writer  not  having  been  inllucnced  by  Fhilo ;  for, 
however  he  may  have  been  influenced,  he  employed 
it  tn  formulate  a  new  tdc<t,  which  came  into  the  ux^rld 
only  with  Christianity. 

I  have  mentioned  two  difficulties  which  cunfront  ary 
one  who  seeks  to  cx(jlain  the  doctrine  of  Philo  and  to 
csdmatc  his  influence.  There  is  another  diflicuky, 
which  arises  ffoin  die  general  character  of  human 
progresi.     Philo  prcmppoM»  two  independent  lines  of 
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dcvclopmcrt,  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek.  He  is  thus 
connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  Jewish,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  Greek  thought,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  him  fully  without  some  reference  to 
botlv  Now,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  treat  fully 
of  either ;  and  the  most  that  I  can  pretend  to  do 
\&  to  indicate,  as  wc  proceed,  the  relatior  of  particular 
ideas  to  these  two  lines  of  development.  Without 
more  preamble,  I  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  idea 
of  part  of  Philo's  Df  Mumit  Opifido,  as  the  handiest 
way  of  getting  a:i  insight  into  the  circle  of  ideas  within 
which  this  expositor  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  lived  and 
moved,' 

?hilo  begins  his  treatise  on  the  "Creation  of  the 
World"  by  drawing  a  strong  contrast  l>clween  Moses 
and  other  legislators.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
is  fhilos  belief  that  the  IVlosaic  writinf^s  contain  a 
complete  revelation  of  God>  ard  arc  absolutely  true 
even  in  the  most  minute  partieular.  The  Law  of 
Mose5  is  therefore  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  universe 
endure  Nor  is  it  merely  the  Hebrew  scriptures  which 
arc  thus  inspired,  but  the  same  authority  attacheji  to 
the  Septu^int.  No  scribe  of  Xh^  strailest  sect  of 
the  Pharisees  had  a  more  implicit  faith  than  PhilO 
in  the  inspiration  of  every  word  and  even  letter  of 
scripture: 

Since  the  Mosaic  writings,  on  his  view,  contain  a 
final  revetsitEon  of  ihe  nature  of  God  and  Hh  rrilatlon 
to  the  worid,  it  follows  that  they  contain  all  truth, 
and  hence  that  whatever  ts  true  can  be  extracted  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  what  they  affirm.  The 
distinction  btnwccn  religious  and  scientific  truth,  which 

>  The  cxpo^Li Ion  which  followiihoutid  be  compared  with  ihe  '*£xuacu 
ffoa  Phllo^*  contuned  is  the  Appendiir  tt  the  tod  of  the  volume. 
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many  liberal  theolosrUns  rtow  make,  was  one  which 
did  not  occur  to  Philo.  and  which,  if  It  had  been 
presented  to  him,  he  would  have  summarily  rejected 
as  impious.  As  the  passage  just  referred  to  shows,  it  / 
15  precisely  the  "  philosophical "  character  of  the  Mosaic  \ 
writings  which,  in  his  view,  comtiluics  their  superiority 
to  all  other  writings.  For  Philo  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
merely  an  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
but  a  phllo6ophical  system,  in  which  each  part  is  set 
forth  with  a  view  to  the  other  parts ;  in  other  words, 
the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  record  of  religious  experience, 
biit  a  theology.  In  Fhilo's  hands,  in  fact,  it  becomes 
almost  entirely  a  theology,  even  the  narrative  parts 
being  regarded  as  par:  of  a  system  of  general  con- 
ceptions. With  this  method  of  dealing  with  Scripture 
wc  arc  only  too  familiar  and  it  was  mainly  through 
Philo's  example  and  influence  that  it  became  the 
favourite  method  of  Christian  writers,  and  has  survived 
down  to  our  own  day. 

The  firnt  class  of  legislators  contrasted  with  Moses 
are  those  who  simply  state  ethical  principles  without 
showing  the  basis  tipon  which  they  de|jend.  We  may 
express  Philo*s  meaning  by  ^ying  that  morality  must 
be  based  upon  religion.  When  moral  precepts  are 
laid  down  without  being  shown  to  flow  from  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  man, 
it  is  not  seen  that  the  rational  nature  of  man  demands 
something  more  than  external  commands.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  he  holds,  that  Moses  begins  by  revealing 
the  nature  of  God.  and  thus  preparer  the  mittds  of 
men  for  a  joyous  obedience  to  the  laws. 

The  second  class  of  lawgivers  are  those  who  do, 
indeed,  attempt  to  exhibit  the  divine  nature,  but  distort 
it  by  the  invention  of  myths,  which  give  a  false  idea  of 
God,     To  Philo  a  myth  h  simply  a  delit>erate  attempt 
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to  )m|X>»  upon  the  creduloiLs  masses.  It  is  sifl^jficant 
that  Philo,  while  he  here  suppo!«s  (hat  he  b  foUowini; 
his  favourite  philosopher.  Plato,  in  reality  displays  a 
diflcnrnt  spirit.  To  Plato,  and  even  more  to  Aristotle, 
a  myth  was  a  "noble  lie":  it  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  human  mind  to  grasp  ihc  divine  nature;  and  though 
Plato  criticises  the  myths  of  his  country*  he  15  willing 
to  allow  that  myths  may  be  made  an  important  in- 
stmment  in  the  education  of  the  youn^.  AristotlCp 
again,  finds  in  mythology  an  implicit  philosophy  ;  so 
that  the  mythologi^t,  as  he  say^s  is  in  a  sense  a 
philo^pher.'  Philo  has  not  this  wide  range  of 
sympathy.  As  a  Jew  he  can  see  in  the  mythn  of 
polytheistic  rclif^ions  nothing  but  a  false  reprcJtentation 
of  the  one  invisible  God.  If  it  is  asked  hi^w  Philo, 
familiar  as  he  was  with  the  anthropomorphic  repre- 
sentation of  God  found  in  the  Pentateuch^  was  not  able 
to  fiixl  an  clement  of  truth  in  Greek  and  Oriental 
mythologies,  the  aiiswer  is  that  he  spiritualized  these 
sayings,  and  thus  eliminated  from  them  the  obnoxious 
element  He  therefore  distinguishes  between  allegory 
and  mythology.  He  admits  that,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  thing*  'more  incredible  than  myths"  {D€ 
Afesr,  iii.  691) ;  but  the  incredibility  arises  from  inter* 
prcting  literally  what  was  meant  by  the  writer  to  be 
understood  in  an  allegorical  sense.  To  suppose  that 
God  really  planted  fruit  trees  in  Paradise,  when  no 
one  was  allowed  to  live  there,  and  when  it  would  be 
impious  to  fancy  that  He  required  them  for  Himself, 
is  '^  great  and  incunible  .silliness."  The  reference  must, 
therefore,  be  to  the  paradise  of  virtues,  with  their  appro- 
priate  actions,  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  (Dr  Plan. 
Nsi,  8>  9).  The  objections  of  cavillers  are  set  aside 
by    a   similar   process.     There   arc    those    who   sneer 
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at  lh«  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel^  and  think  it 
parallel  to  Homer's  tale  about  Pel  ion,  Onna,  and 
Olympus.  "  The  true  interpretation  in  that  which  sct^ 
In  the  account  a  portrayal  of  the  universal  nature  and 
courts  of  wickedness"  (Df  Con/.  Ur^ttar.  i  ff.).  Thid 
allogorical  method  of  interpretation  is  m>  imbedded  In 
the  writings  of  Philo,  from  whom  it  spread  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  about  it 

The  aUegoricai  method  was  to  a  certain  extent 
emplnycd  ir  the  rAlefttlnian  schools,  but  it  had  \\% 
origin  in  Greece,  and  wat  borrowed  by  later  Grrco- 
JewHsh  writcrjv  The  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
belief  in  inspiration  imparted  to  the  writing  of  the 
atident  poets  a  unique  value.  Thus,  Homer  became 
the  Bible  of  the  Greek  races,  and  was  sometimes 
regarded  itot  only  tis,  in-ipired  but  as  divine.  With 
the  rUe  of  philosophic  reflection.  Homer  was  held  to 
contain  a  fall  (system  of  philosophy.  As  new  ideas 
took  possession  of  men's  minds,  the  only  method  of 
reconciliation  that  seemed  satisfactory  was  to  give  a 
symbolical  intcrprcuiion  to  passages  which  offended 
the  moral  sense.  This  method  was  aided  by  the 
co«)coniitant  development  of  the  mysteries,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  Gods  was  reprewnted  by  *ymboUcaI 
actions.  In  the  fifth  century  H.c  the  allegorical  inter* 
pretation  be^an  to  be  applies!  to  ancient  literature. 
Thus,  Hecatacus  explained  the  story  of  Cerberus  by 
the  existence  of  a  poisonous  snake  found  in  a  cavern 
on  the  headland  of  Tx^naron.  Anaxa^ora^  found  in 
Homer  a  symbolical  account  of  the  movements  of 
mental  powers  and  moral  virtues:  Zeus  was  mind, 
Athene  was  art.  His  disciple  MeCrodorus  treated 
Homeric  stories  as  a  symbolical  representation  of 
physical    phenomena.      "  The   gods  were  the  powers 
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of  natiife  t  thdr  gatherings,  their  tn^vcments,  thdr 
loves,  and  th€ir  battles,  were  the  play  and  interaction 
and    apiiarent  strife  of  natural    forces" ' 

Now.  the  same  difKailty  which  had  been  felt  in 
the  Greek  world  in  regard  to  Homer  was  felt  bj* 
the  Jews  who  had  studied  Greek  philosophy  in  regard 
to  the  Pentateuch,  Hence,  in  PhUo's  time  the 
allegorical  method  had  attained  a  firm  footine:  among 
Grarco-Jcwish  writers.  In  the  ti'sjdom  &/  Soionwn^ 
it  is  said  that  Wisdom,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
led  the  Israclitei  in  a  wonderful  path,  "  and  became 
to  them  a  shelter  by  day  and  a  flame  of  stars  by 
night"  Here  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  is 
allegorized  as  Wisdom,  The  writer,  however,  doe* 
not  apply  the  method  to  the  construction  and  proof 
of  doctrines.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  a  thinker 
like  Philo  should  follow  his  favourite  writers  the  Stoics, 
and  interpret  the  sacred  writings  in  terms  of  the 
philosophicvil  doctrines  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  Creek  teachers.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
retain  his  belief  in  the  absolute  authority  of  Moses  *- 
and  at  the  same  time  to  t$att«fy  his  intellect.  But 
Philo  lacks  the  keen  insight  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  rejected  the  symbolic  interprctatior  of  the  poets, 
and  was  entirely  unaware  that  he  was  reading  into  the 
sacred  writings  ideas  that  he  had  brought  to  them. 
The  all^orical  method,  however,  though  it  has  obscured 
the  dee|ier  truth  of  the  scripture^  for  centuries,  was 
not  without  its  value ;  far  in  no  other  way  could  the 
essential  truth  which  they  contained  have  been  retained 
by  an  age  that  had  advanced  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development. 

Philo,  coming  to  the  account  of  creation  contained 

Ut»Uh'E  TAf  //rjftffr^v  sf  G'^k  Id^i  mJ  (/ta^  h/ca  lit  CJkrixtiM 
CjknttA,  pL  6l. 
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in  Genesis,  proceeds  to  charadCTTze  it  in  terms  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  For  Phto  the  tnie  \ 
reality  consistecl  in  "  ideat,"  which  in  the  Timacus  he  . 
conceives  as  the  thonghu  nf  God  as  they  existed  1 
in  the  divine  mind  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  * 
This  is  the  aspect  of  the  Platonic  ideas  upon  which 
Philo  naturally  fastened,  because  it  best  fitted  in  with 
his  ^crcral  conception  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
and  His  relation  to  the  vlaibtc  universe  A±  we  shall 
immediately  sec  more  fully^  the  ivorld  first  exists  ai 
a  connected  system  of  ideas  in  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, and  thiA  system  is  then  impressed  upon  the 
visible  creation,  which  Philo  conceives  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  system  of  ideas, — the  k6<tp.o^  *«*7T'>c, 
as  he  usually  calls  it  Wc  can  easily  understand  how 
a  mind  like  Philo's.  filled  with  the  Jewish  conception 
of  God  as  transcendini;  all  finite  existence,  found  in 
the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas  a  philo- 
s<4>hical  expression  for  the  relation  between  God  and 
the  world,  The  creation  he  therefore  conceived,  not 
as  a  manifc-^tation  of  God  Himself,  but  a4  the  product 
of  His  creative  power  and  wisdom,  exhibiting  traces 
of  its  divine  model  in  the  same  way  as  a  buildinf; 
or  statue  is  the  outward  realization  of  ideas  prc\*ious1y 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  or  sculptor.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  thus  assimilating  JewUh 
and  Greek  ideas,  Philo  is  unconsciously  transforming 
the  disiinclively  Jewish  conception  of  God  When  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  assimilated  to  the  product  ttf 
human  art,  the  conception  of  God  is  not  that  of  a 
Creator,  but  of  3  Divine  Architect,  who  fashions  a 
n^terial  already  existing.  That  this  idea  lay  at  the 
basis  of  Philo's  thought  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
n  we  shall  see,  he  regards  matter,  not  a»  created  but 
as  ctemaJ.      Now,   this  is  not  the  Jewish   idea  of 
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creation  ;  nor  can  it  be  l^itimAtely  extracted  from  the 
Mosaic  account.  In  Genesis  the  world  is  conceived  to 
spring  into  being  as  a  whole  at  the  word  of  God.  and 
to  depend  for  its  continued  existence  upon  His  will 
What  l-lc  has  summoned  into  being  He  may  at  a 
word  annihilate.  Philo.  overmastered  b>'  the  Greek 
conception  of  God,  not  as  the  creator^  but  as  Hsx^f&mut^' 
of  the  world,  is  naturally  led  to  read  the  scriptural 
account  of  creation  a:f  if  it  wa*t  ilie  account  of  the 
fashioning  of  an  ordered  world  out  of  a  prc-existent 
material.  Thus  the  Greek  conception  triumphs  over 
the  Jewish*  though  of  this  Philo  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious. It  is  therefore  not  without  significance  that 
he  speaks  of  the  ""  beauty"  (ic«\Xof)  of  the  worid ;  for 
''  beauty,"  as  conceived  by  the  Greek  mind.  coniJsted  in 
the  order  and  harmony  presented  in  visible  forms. 

This  beauty,  Philo  tells  us,  cannot  be  expressed 
in  human  lan^age ;  yet  he  believes  that  it  was 
apprehended  by  Moses,  who  was  directly  inspired  by 
God ;  and,  in  certain  cxoe|>tional  cases,  the  vision  of 
the  divine  nature  is  permitted  to  those  who  attain 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  limitations  of  the 
ordinary  consciousness  arc  transcended.  This  higher 
vision  of  God  is  indeed  the  goal  of  ivisdom,  which  may 
be  attained  by  those  who  iovc  God.  In  a  sense,  there- 
fore, Philo  claimed  that  inspiration  is  possible  for  all 
men.  "  Every  good  and  wise  man  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  while  it  is  impossible  for  the  wicked  man 
to  become  an  intefprelcr  of  God " ;  and  he  tclb  us 
that  sometimes  "'  a  more  solemn  word "  spoke  from 
hii  own  soul,  and  he  ventured  to  write  down  what 
it  said  to  him.  "I  am  not  ashamed"  he  says,  "to 
relate  the  way  in  which  I  am  myself  affected,  which  I 
know  1  have  experienced  countless  times.  Intending 
sometimes  to  come  to  my  usual  occupation  of  writing 
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the  Hoctrineft  of  philrMnphy,  And  h^vinf;  ivenn  «^xActly 
what  I  oMi^hi  to  compose,  I  have  found  my  mind  fruil- 
\css  and  barrm.  and  left  off  without  accoinptishTng 
anything,  reproaching  nxy  mind  with  its  j!e1f*conceit, 
and  amaicd  at  the  po^^'c^  of  Hrm  wkff  is,  by  whom 
ft  has  tunicd  out  that  the  wombs  of  the  soul  are 
openefJ  and  closed.  But  sometimes,  having  come 
empty,  1  suddenly  became  full,  ideas  being  invisibly 
showered  upon  me  and  planted  from  above,  so  that 
by  a  divine  possession  \  was  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
and  wa5  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  place,  of  those 
present,  of  myself,  of  what  was  said,  of  what  was 
written ;  for  i  had  a  stream  of  interpretation,  an 
enjoyment  of  light*  a  most  kcen-scentcd  vision,  a  most 
dtstitict  view  of  the  subjects  treated,  such  ai  would 
be  £iven  throu^rh  the  eyes  from  the  clearest  exhibition 
of  an  object"  '  But,  while  he  thus  claimed  inspiration 
for  all  "  good  men,"  he  '"  ascnbed  to  the  biblical  writers, 
and  especially  to  Moses,  a  fulnc&s  of  this  divine 
enthusiasm,  and  consequent  infallibility  of  utterance, 
which  he  claimed  for  no  others."'''  For  this  reason  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  to  be  accepted  with 
implicit  faith,  thoujrh  it  can  only  bt*  truly  understood 
by  one  who  shares  in  a  measure  the  vision  of  God- 
Before  going  en  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation,  Philo  sets  aside  certain  false  views  which  have 
been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world- 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
which  was  the  prevalent  view  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers,  maintaining  that  it  could  neither  exist 
nor  continue  but  for  the  productive  and  providential 
activity  of  God.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
assume  that  Philo  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  origination  of  ^11  things  out  of  nothing.     True 
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to  hJ5  conception  of  God  as  the  supreme  architect  of 
the  world,  he  regards  formless  matter  as  uncreated. 
What  he  rejects  is  the  doctrine  that  from  all  eternity 
there  existed  a  ''cosmos" — a  definitely  formed  or  ordered 
world  ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  view  of  Aristotle*  To 
aflirm  that  the  ordered  world  alwayji  cxlated  is,  he 
ai^ues.  the  same  thin^  as  saying  that  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  God.  Such  a  doctrine  therefore  denies  the 
*  activity"  of  God  and  removes  tJic  world  beyond  Hi* 
**  providence"  (Tpovota\  The  basis  of  Philo's  argument 
is  that  the  ^derly  arrangement  of  the  world  can  only 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  formative  activity  of  God- 
Adopting  the  analc^y  of  a  human  artificer,  he  conceives 
of  this  active  or  shaping  cause  as  presupposinK  an 
tinformed  matter  upon  which  it  operates.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  tlie  famous  argument  from  design, 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  subsequent 
theological  speculation.  It  must  be  said,  in  favour  of 
Philo,  that  he  has  a  clearer  conception  of  the  argument 
than  some  of  his  Christian  successors;  he  sees  that  it 
leads  to  the  idea  of  God  as  the  supreme  architect,  not 
to  the  conception  of  a  Creator  and  therefore  he 
consistently  maintains  the  eternity  of  matter  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  entirely  unconscious  that,  tn  thus 
setting  up  two  opposite  principles,  he  has  lo^cally 
dented  the  absoluteness  of  God,  For  him,  God  is  a 
Being  beyond  the  world,  and  complete  m  Himself 
How  God  can  be  absolute,  while  yet  there  exists 
independently  of  Him  an  cicmsl  "  matter,"  he  never 
seems  to  have  asked.  The  absoluteness  of  (>od  he 
accepted  as  a  religious  belief  and  he  coiijoins  with 
it  the  Greek  id&a  of  a  separate  "  matter,''  not  seeing  that 
the  two  ideas  are  mutually  exclusive.  Coming  to  the 
study  of  scripture  with  this  preconception,  he  attributes 
^Cf.  ArfAoilr'ii  i>  CM<i>i  L  10. 
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the  same  inconsiaterwy  to  Moses,  When  he  rc»d  thai 
"  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  w^tcr,"  he 
interpreted  thii  as  meaning  that  God  acted  upon 
unformed  matter  The  j^me  view  had  already  been 
suggested  in  the  Wisii&m  &/  Sdomon.  where  ihc  writer, 
speaking  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  says  that  "  the  whole  creation  in  its  own  kind 
was  again  Impressed  anew,**  "This  language  suggests 
the  comparison  of  matter  to  a  lump  of  wax,  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  impression  of  various  seals. 
Thus  the  conversion  of  chaos  into  cosmos  is  the 
author's  highest  Idea  of  creation."  Philo  was,  therefore. 
In  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  world  out  of  a 
primeval  "matter/'  adopting  a  view  which»  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  Ideas,  had  probabl)'  in  his  day 
become  a  received  tenet ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  general  want  of  independence  and  originality, 
that  he  should  have  accepted  it  without  seeing  its 
incompattbility  with  his  Jewish  behef  in  the  absolute- 
ness of  God. 

Fhilo  has  an<jthcr  reason  for  denying  the  eternity  of 
the  wxM-Jd.  If  the  world  is  eternal  it  is  sclf-subsistcnt ; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  providence  of  God, — a  doctrine  which  is  subversive 
of  all  religion.  The  visible  world  is  in  continual 
process  or  genesis,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  self- 
subSLStent.  It  is  thus  presupposetl  by  Philo  that 
eicmity  and  process  are  mutually  incompatible  ideas. 
Accordingly,  he  draws  a  strong  contract  between  the 
ideal  world,  which  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  the 
sensible  world,  which  is  never  the  same  at  two  successive 
moments.  Whatever  comes  into  being  presupposes 
that  wMch  docs  not  come  Into  being.  This  \^  the 
ai^umenc  afterwards  elaborated  as  what  Kant  calls  the 
cosmological  argument,  or  more  popularly  the  argument 
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fram  cfac  finite  mad  divigcablc  to  a  6nt  catne;  In 
Phtlo's  hands,  it  uf^slieo  an  absolute  distioctioci  bctwen 
the  ideal  and  the  sensibie  wcrid  ;  and  tfaoi  l«adfl  to  the 
diScftitr  how  there  cvi  be  uty  contact  bet^^eu  two 
which  iOK  coocefvcd  a»  the  opposite  of  cadi 
How  Philo  «ceki  to  bodge  the  gulf  we  ihall 
Unmwfianeiy  «^  Hesutwhde.  let  its  contiiicr  the 
laennar  in  wkii:h  he  extraft^c  &oai  the  Mocaic  accoont 
oC  craeckm  bis  own  lioctrioe  of  the  separate  existence 
of  an  tdeal  or  tntcUigifaie  worid 

In  bt»  manocf  of  doiag  so  wc  have  an  uutanoe  of 
tbe  umfaoJ  b^  vhkh  he  impofics  apoo  the  text  a  sense 
antifefy  fbrei^  Id  it  The  plain  and  simple  rnearnnfr 
of  the  scnpC&nU  accDunc  of  creation  b  that  the  worid 
wss  hcoaiht  titta  etiatence  In  six  natural  days.  In 
modem  timos  ttm  fiiCfle  attempt  has  been  made  to 
Aom  tbtt  bf  "di^*  was  meant  "periods  of  time" 
Xhi&  thorongMy  fidse  necfaod  of  oteeesis  is  based  upon 
the  sane  aswaiptinw  as  that  wUdi  led  to  Philo's 
eitua«t<m>*j  the  istmiiptioo  that  the  cosfDoIogy  of 
Ctnuh  ouut  be  abjohHety  trae.  in  our  day  the 
MMhjr  ariMC  froot  Ait  ■ittenaMe  view  has  been  that 
k  CMlftdkts  die  a^fhii^wri  resalts  of  science.  There 
fe«o«iGSptimftlhe^ascattTt  or  artificial  interpreution 
WeiDt  tv  dbe  tnmk  fecognition  that  the  scriptural 
Wti)WH  te  Aivtr  «  pitMfthi'-  attempt  to  construct  a 
m«Mto|y>  wtkkh  cmimot  tiow  be  accepted.  Nor  can 
«t  IM  Wiar  M^liifcctoty  ««y  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
litftMC  VtAt  vWk  tiM  owncony  b  unsatisfactory  as  a 
ictptuUW  tlieof>\  thr  coAccptsoo  of  God  which  it  reveals 
Id  IW  b  biyWMt  cftvii  The  conception  of  God  con- 
I^MkI  In  tht  OM  TtatUMOt  is  not  adequate  If  it 
«•!«,  thc^  nrw  f«v«tati«t  of  Gods  nature  given  in 
ClifiMUntt]?  wwM  ht  «ytt<»wtk  The  difficulty  can 
only  te  ivmeMM  by  the  appliiation  of  the  idea  o( 
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developmcnL  The  Jewish  cofKcption  of  God  is  the 
highest  p(»nt  reached  prior  to  Christianity,  but  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  fuller  conception  expressed  by 
our  Lord;  and  it  is  a  serious  practical  question  whether 
it  is  justiciable  to  coi'er  up  so  palf>able  a  truth  by  vagtw 
[^rase^  about  the  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  conception 

God. 

Phi)o*5  difficulty  did  net  spring  from  the  discrepancy 
bctwec^i  his  scicntitic  and  theological  beliefs ;  for  there 
was  nothing  in  the  science  oi  his  day  to  give  him 
pause.  His  problem  was  to  retain  the  philosophicaJ 
conception  of  God  which  he  had  formed  by  an 
amalgam  of  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas*  His  great 
difficulty  was  that  the  scriptural  account  of  creation 
seemed  to  be  infected  with  an  untenable  anthropo- 
morphism, [t  represented  God.  after  the  manner  of 
man,  as  limited  by  time,  and  passing  in  succession  from 
one  form  of  activity  to  another.  This  conception,  as 
he  thought,  cannot  be  admitted,  and  thercrore  it  cannot 
be  \^at  Moses  meant  God  is  not  such  an  one  as 
ourselves :  He  does  all  things  at  once:  there  is  no 
Interval  between  His  purpose  to  create,  and  the  actual 
creatioEt ;  He  tJot:^  not  first,  as  we  do,  frame  a 
conception  of  what  He  will  do,  and  then  proceed  to 
rcaliAw  it  in  successive  stages;  but  by  Mis  mere  thought 
the  world  is  formed,  and  fonncd  as  a  whole  The  act 
of  ciealion  Js  therefore  indcpeiideut  of  time.  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  ^ayt^g  tliiit  the  world  was  made  in 
six  iJays  ?  By  thi»  wc  <iic  to  understand,  not  that  tlie 
heavcrvi  were  first  created,  but  thai  the  heavcn-i  arc  in 
the  order  of  excellence  the  highest  of  all  created  things. 
The  world  &s  a  whole  is  a  "cosmos" — an  ordered  or 
organic  system — in  which  each  part,  though  in  itself 
impcrfeet,  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Now,  Mosea  cannot  have  declared  that  the  world   was 
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made  in  six  dayii,  without  a  deliberate  purpose.  Why 
sir  rather  than  any  other  numl>er  ?  Here  Philo  makes 
I15C  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  which  in 
his  day  had  again  come  into  vogue  by  the  influence  of 
the  Neo*  Pythagoreans,  According  to  Ihem  the  numbcf 
6  has  a  productive  or  vital  povb'cr  (^v^anrti},  being  the 
product  of  3,  a  male  number,  and  of  2,  a  female 
number:  and  it  is  a  "  perfect "  numtx^r,  because  it  b  the 
sum  of  Its  factors :   1  +  2  +  3=6. 

In  the  passage  following  we  have  a  good  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Philo  imposes  upon  the  words 
of  scripture  a  philosophical  doctrine  which  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Plato.  What  wc  find  in  Genesis  i%  the  >imple 
statement :  "  God  called  the  ifghl  day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night ;  and  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
moming^onc  day(^/*/p«  ^l<i)-'*^  But  Philo  is  determined 
to  find  in  scripture  Uie  distinction  txtwccn  t]ic  idea)  and 
tht.-  sensible  world,  and  therefore  he  faistcui  upon  the 
words  "  one  day,*'  interpreting  tliem  as  indicating,  not 
the  firwl  <}Hy  of  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe,  but 
the  uuity  of  the  ideal  world.  Besides,  "one"  Is  tin: 
**  ideal"  number,  the  prototype  of  all  other  numbers, 
but  occupying  a  unique  place.  Further,  Genesis  speaks 
of  the  earth  as  ''invisil»lc  and  unformed"  (rlti^aTniv  K<tt 
OKczTadAeiWrov),  which  Philo  takes  to  nican  Itte  Ideal 
earth,  as  existing  prior  to  the  viitiblc  earth,  i\t.  as  one 
of  the  ideas  constituting  the  "ideal  world"  (ftJo-^AOf 
forrro^y  Who  thenj  in  the  face  of  such  strot^  evi- 
dence, could  doubt  that  Mose^.  in  his  account  of  the 
first  6iy  of  creation^  was  speaking  of  the  creation  of 
the  ideal  world  1 

The  creation  of  the  idead  world,  then,  waa  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  vmble  world.  How  Philo 
harmonized  this  temporal  precedence  of  the  ideal  to 
'Sec  the  "  tixtntct  frncn  ih«  bepiUAglni "  10  the  iVppdidix. 
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tht  real  with  his  doctrine,  that  time  has  no  existence 
prior  to  the  origin  or  the  visible  univenc,  he  does  twt 
teli  us  ;  probably  he  would  have  said  that  we  can  only 
represent  tinder  the  form  of  a  temporal  succession  what 
ts  rather  an  order  of  dependence.  But  if  he  had 
followed  out  this  line  of  thought,  he  must  have  seen 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  ver>-  idea  of  a  genesis 
tn  time  of  the  world.  If  time  begins  with  the  existence 
of  the  visible  universe,  we  cannot  speak  of  a  lime  prior 
to  its  existence  Philo.  however,  is  not  a  clear  or  con- 
sistent thinker;  and  therefore^  while  he  separates  tbe 
creation  of  the  ideal  world  from  the  formation  of  the 
sensible  world,  he  speaks  of  the  former  as  prior  to 
the  latter. 

The  ideal  world,  which  was  first  created  by  God,  ta 
the  pattern  or  archetype  of  the  sensible  world,  corre* 
sponding  part  for  p^irt  with  it  This  conception  is  of 
course  borrowed  from  ?iato,  who  represents  the  ideas 
after  this  manner  in  thie  T:maius,  though  he  is  not 
unaware  that  he  is  usinc;  a  fi^re  ot  speech,  which  must 
not  be  too  closely  pressed-  J'hiio  Is  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  such  considerations,  and  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  ihe  analogy  to  a  human  artist 
who  frames  in  his  mind  a  general  conception  and  then 
proceeds  to  translate  it  into  a  visible  shape.  Having 
formed  in  His  mind  the  ideal  world,  God  employed 
it  as  a  model  after  which  He  constructed  the  visible 
world.  We  have  therefore  to  imagine  the  unformed 
matter  of  the  universe  as  already  cxistir»g,  and  the 
divine  Artificer  as  moulding  it  into  a  cosmos,  as  the 
sculptor  moulds  the  block  of  marble  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  conceptkm. 
.It  is  enough  to  say  that  "nrutter,"  as  an  unformed 
\.  independent  substance,  is  an  idea  to  which  no 
fintelligible    meaning    can    be    attached  ;     and    that 

o 
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modem   theology  cannot  lake  a  single  step  without 
getting  rkl  of  this  phantom. 

As  the  ideal  world  \s  be}'ond  »nd  prior  to  the  sensible 
world,  so  it  has  no  local  habitation,  ''Just  as  the  idea 
of  a  city  which  he  proposes  to  construct  has  no  exist- 
ence in  space,  but  is  stamped  «pon  the  soul  of  the 
architect,  so  the  ideal  world  can  have  no  other  place 
than  the  divine  intelligence  (Ao-yo^'),  which  gives  order 
to  the  various  ideas.  For  what  other  place  can  there 
be  for  the  divine  powers,  which  Is  capable  of  receiving 
and  containing,  I  do  not  say  all  the  powers,  but  any 
one  of  them  in  its  purity  ? " 

Still  following  the  analogy  of  the  htjman  artificer  and 
his  work,  Philo  tells  us  that  the  ideal  world  has  no 
local  habitation.  It  may  be  that  he  was  opposing  the 
ordinaty  view  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  that  heaven  had 
a  definite  position  in  some  part  of  the  sp^ktial  universe; 
in  any  case,  he  m.iinlain-'i  that  the  ideas  exist  cnly  in 
the  divine  mind  These  ideas  he  also  calls  "  powers," 
because  they  not  only  exist  >n  the  divine  mind,  but  are 
an  expression  of  the  divine  scll-acttve  reason. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  separate  the  divine  powers 
from  the  divine  ideas,  or  either  from  the  divine  Reason 
(Xoyoc).  The  ideas,  as  wc  may  say,  arc  the  eternal 
forms  of  God's  self-activity.  They  proceed  from  God, 
in  the  sense  that  ihcy  arc  the  mode.s  which  His  eternal 
cneig:y  assumes.  Philo,  however,  conceives  of  the  self- 
active  cncTg>*  of  God  as  existing  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  visible  world,  for  it  is  his  \icw,  as  wc  have  seen, 
that  the  ideal  world  exists  prior  to  the  generation  of  the 
sensible  world,  just  as  the  artist  frames  a  conception  of 
the  object  which  he  proposes  to  bring  into  visible  exist* 
cnce  before  he  constructs  it-  No  doubt  Philo  repeatedly  i 
warns  us  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  inner  nature  I 
of  the  ideal  world  ;  but  this  warning  is  based  upon  his  I 
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assumption  that  God,  as  absolutely  sqjarittcd  from  the 
world,  is  incomprchcmibda  Because  of  this  fundamental 
duAlrsm,  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  take  refuge  in 
metaphor  and  analogy. 

The  divine  "powers,"  of  which  I'hilo  has  previously 
spoken,  constitute  in  their  completeness  the  divine 
reason  in  its  infinite  perfection.  The  sensible  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  bears  the  impress,  not  of  the 
complete  nature  of  God,  but  only  of  Hi»  goodness. 
The  same  thought  had  already  been  expressed  in  the ' 
Wisdom  of  SQhmon,  "  The  whole  world  is»  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  a  wei{^ht  out  of  a  balance,  and  as  an  early 
drop  of  dew  when  it  has  come  down  upon  the  earth." 
Possc:ssing  infinite  power  to  carry  out  His  purposes,  God 
must  have  acted  from  love  in  creating  the  world,  and 
this  love  must  embrace  all  that  is,  for  if  God  had  hated 
anything  He  xvould  not  have  made  it.  The  conception 
of  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  motive  of  creation  Philo 
therefore  borrowed  from  Jewish  sources*  No  doubt 
Plato  speaks  of  ^  the  good  "  as  the  supreme  idea,  at)d 
idcniifiri  it  with  God  ;  but  by  "  the  good  "  he  means  the 
total  rational  nature  of  the  Divine  Reality*  not  a  limited 
manifestation  of  it.  In  this  case,  therefore.  Phtlo's 
Jewish  belief  has  overmastered   his  Greek  training* 

The  world,  then,  exhibits  the  goodness  or  love  <A 
God,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  expression  of  His  good- 
ness,  much  le-u  of  His  inl^nite  perfection.  Apart  from 
the  action  of  God  upon  ft,  "matter ''would  have  remained 
in  its  original  stale  of  chaos, — indeterminate,  changeless, 
lifeless ;  but,  as  it  is  entirely  passive^  it  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  ordev,  system,  and  harmony.  Thus 
we  can  infer  from  die  actual  order  of  the  visible  universe 
that  a  divine  furttjulivc  activity  has  i»ccti  applied  to  it. 
Nor  has  God  been  aided  in  the  work  of  creation  by  any 
but  Himself,  for  indeed  prior  to  the  creation  there  wai* 
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no  other*  The  Io\'C  of  God  is  infinite,  but  the  finite 
is  unable  to  receive  all  that  God  is  u-jlling  to  bestow, 
and  would  have  sunk  exhausted,  had  He  not  measured 
His  bount}'  by  the  ability  of  each  to  receive  it.  This 
explains  why  the  world  does  not  fully  expreaa  the 
abisolute  goodness  of  God.  That  the  world  is  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  ideal  world  Fhilo  shows  by  an 
ingenious,  but  untenable,  reading  of  scripture.  Man. 
wc  arc  told,  was  "  made  after  the  image  of  God/' 
This  Phllo  docs  not  understand  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  that  nnan  shares  in  a  measure  the 
nature  of  God,  but  in  the  sense  that  man  is  a  copy 
of  the  ideal  man,  which,  like  the  whole  ideal  world, 
is  a  product  of  the  Divine  Keaison>  If  nian»  who  is 
only  a  part  of  the  visible  universe,  is  "made  after  the 
image  of  God  "  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  whole 
visible  universe  is  a  copy  of  the  ideal  universe?  Thus 
I'hilo  preserves  the  absoluteness  and  inscrutability  of 
the  divine  nature,  while  seeming  to  explain  the  activity 
of  God  as  impressed  upon  the  visible  universe. 

Convinced  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the  first 
day  of  creation  muAt  refer  to  the  origin,  not  of  the 
sensible  but  of  The  ideal  or  intelligible  world  (xofTfios^ 
*^»n"c»f),  Philo  proceeds  to  show  thai  from  that  account 
we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
ideal  world  in  the  order  of  their  rank. 

Phi]o»  as  wc  have  already  seen,  puts  the  creation  of 
the  ideal  world  out  of  time  ^  In  the  beginning  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  means  that,  before 
the  visible  universe  came  into  being,  there  already 
existed  an  ideal  world  which  had  no  reality  except  in 
the  divire  mind.  Time  is  the  succession  of  states 
exhibited   by   the   hcavcTis  In   its   revolution  ;    and  as 

*Tlui  shows  \iua,   Although    Hiito  wtncdmo  pcrtoni^  tba   Lofo«, 
lie  cQDCdved  it  as  iuepanble  from  God. 
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then  can  be  no  motion  prior  to  the  thing  moved, 
time  or  succession  could  not  exiat  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  visible  heavens.  We  cannot  properly  say  that 
the  sensible  world  was  made  in  time,  but  only  that 
time  subsuts  tlirough  the  sensible  worfd.  The  heiiv-eDft 
were  made  "  first "  in  the  sense  that  In  the  divine  mind 
heaven  in  first  in  the  order  of  thought,  bccau»ie  the 
highest  in  rank.  Such  an  order  of  *iubordi nation  is» 
tndewl,  essential  to  the  bcanty  of  the  ideal  world. 
This  distinction  between  the  idr^al  world  as  eternal, 
and  the  sensible  world  as  tcm|XjraJ»  Philo  borrowed 
from  Plato,  who  dUtinguishe*  between  infinite  time, 
awo*,  and  originated  time,  ;^pd»^  (Tim^  37  D),  ref^ard* 
ing  the  latter  as  dependent  ujx>n  motion.  Aristotle 
and  the  Stoics  also  connect  time  with  motion,  but 
they  diRcr  from  Plato  ^nd  Philo  ia  regarding  the 
world  as  eternal,  and  therefore  time  as  also  eternal. 

So  far  by  following  Philo  closely  in  his  treatise  on 
the  creation  of  the  world  wc  have  gained  a  fair  idea  or 
bis  cxet^etical  method  and  a  general  outline  of  his 
[riiil09Ophy.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  give  a  more 
summary  statement  of  his  s>'stem.  We  have  seen  that 
his  ideas  revolve  about  certain  central  points — the  abso- 
luteness of  God,  the  divine  Reason,  the  divine  powers 
and  ideas,  the  visible  creation,  including  man,  and  its 
relation  to  God.  These  points  wc  must  now  consider 
more  in  detail ;  and  first  as  to  the  absoltiteocss  of 
God. 

Philo  affirms,  in  the  most  unqualified  way,  that  it  ts 
absolutely  impossible  for  man  to  know  the  inner  nature 
of  God.  "  The  divine  realm/'  he  says,  "  ts  truly  untroddi^n 
and  unapproachable,  nor  is  the  purest  understanding 
able  to  ascend  even  to  such  a  height  as  to  have  a 
direct  perception  of  the  sclf-cxistcnt  Being.  When 
it  is  said  that  man  cannot  see  the  '  face '  of  God,  this 
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is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  is  a  figurative  way  of 
sugfTCStinp  the  absoltitdy  pure  and  wnmixcNi  idea  of  the 
ftelf-exUtent  Beinj?,  because  the  peculiar  natun;  and 
form  of  man  is  be*it  known  by  hia  face.  For  God 
doe*  not  ^ay,  *  1  am  hy  nature  invisible' — for  who 
fan  bft  more  vi^iblp  thnn  He  who  has  originated  all 
other  visible  things  ? — but  He  say*, 'Though  I  am  by 
nature  visible,  no  man  has  seen  me/  And  the  cause 
Vies  in  the  wcakress  of  the  creature  To  speak 
plainly,  wc  must  become  God — which  is  impossible*^ 
before  wc  can  comprehend  God."  Philo,  then,  main- 
tained that  the  human  mind  h  by  its  very  nature 
for  ever  precluded  from  comprehending  the  inner  nature 
of  God:  to  know  God  as  He  is,  we  must  be  God. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  God  is  in  His  own  nature 
incomprehensible:  He  is  known  to  Him^cif  &s  He 
truly  is:  but  His  vcr>'  greatness  makes  it  impossible 
that  any  finite  being  should  comprehend  Him. 

This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of 
God  Philo  finds  in  scripture.  "  Jn  Deuteronomy  xxxii 
39,  wc  read :  '  Behold,  behold  that  I  am,  and  there  is 
no  God  beside  me.*  Now  here.  God  does  not  say, 
*  Behold  me' — for  it  is  impossible  for  the  creature  at 
all  to  conprehend  God  in  His  inner  being— but, 
'Behold  that  I  am,'  t\^  cc^ntemplate  my  existence ;  for 
it  is  enough  for  human  reason  to  attain  tc  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  and  exists  a  cause  of  the  universe; 
and  any  attempt  to  go  further  and  discover  the  essence 
or  determinate  nature  of  this  cause  is  the  source  of  aU 
folly." 

As  God  cannot  be  grasped  by  thought,  so  His 
nature  cannot  be  cxpres^  in  human  language :  there 
is  no  name  which  is  fitted  to  express  that  which  is 
incomprtheisiblc  and  therefore  inexpressible-  This 
also,  Philo  ar^es,  is  the  doctrine  of  scripture.     When 
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Mo5cs  asked  by  what  name  he  should  designate  the 
Bcinf;  who  sent  him,  the  divine  answer  was:  "I  am 
He  who  is"  (iyw  etfu  6  tiv:  Exod,  iii.  14);  which  was 
equivalent  to,  "  It  js  my  nature  to  be,  tKrt  to  be 
named," 

Since  God  Is  incompreheniiible  and  inexpressible.  He 
is  without  qualities  (aTroiosJ.  "  He  who  thinks  that 
God  has  qualities/'  s^ys  Philo, '"  or  that  He  is  not  one, 
or  is  not  uncreated  und  im  perishable,  or  is  not  jtn* 
mutable,  injures  himself,  not  God," 

In  thus  removing  God  beyond  the  sphere  of  definite 
thought  and  speech,  and  denying  that  He  has  qualities, 
it  was  not  Philo's  intention  to  affirm  that  God  is  a  ^ 
purely  abstract  or  indeterminate  being ;  what  he  meant 
was  that  God  was  infinitely  concrete,  and  hence  cannot 
be  diaractenzed  by  any  of  the  predicates  which  we 
apply  to  the  finite,  "*  It  is  impious"  he  says,  "  to  think 
of  anything  as  better  than  the  cause  of  all  things,  since 
nothin};;  is  equal  to  Him,  nothing  a  little  lower,  but 
evco'thing  after  God  is  found  to  have  descended  by  a 
whole  genus/'  The  distinction,  in  other  words,  between 
the  Finite  and  Inlinite  is  absolute,  so  that  no  predicate 
which  we  apply  to  the  finite  can  be  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  the  In&nite;  yet  this  is  not  because 
the  Infinite  contains  less  than  the  finite,  but  because  it 
contains  infinitely  morc>  Here,  in  Philo,  we  have  that 
curious  alternation  between  the  absolutely  abstract  and 
the  absolutely  concrete  which  was  afterwards  developed 
by  Spinoza.  This  contradiction  is  smoothed  o^xr  by 
the  doctrine  that  the  highest  predicates  which  wc  apply 
to  the  absolute  arc  merely  ''similitudes  and  forms*'; 
they  arc  the  human  symbols  of  what  cannot  be 
expressed  adequately  in  language:  How  we  can  know 
that  these  predicates  tirg  symbols  of  what  wc  do  not 
know,  Philo  does  not  tell  us ;  in  truth,  no  solution  of 
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the  contradiction  is  possible,  $0  long  as  the  absolute 
incomprdiensibility   of  God    Js   maintained;   and  we  . 
have  tbcrdbre  to  fall  back  upon  the  compromise,  which  I 
has  again  and  again  been   called   into  service,  that,  I 
white  wc  do  not  know  God,  He  gives  us  in  the  ideals  I 
that  impress  our  souls  an  adumbration  of  His  nature,  t 
which  is  enough  to  reveal  to  us  how  infinitely  perfect « 
He    really    is.      Philo,    therefore,    allows    himself    to 
characteriu;  God  by  these  highest  predicates.     God  is 
primarily  the  self-deterniining  Keason,  the  first  cause 
of   the    universe.      Hence,   He  must  be  conceived   a-s 
*'thc  uncre<itcd   and  eternal  cause  of  all  things."     He 
is  also  absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  the  archetypal 
unity.     "ThouKh  existing  outside  of  the  creation.  He 
has  none  the  less  filled  the  world  with  Himself;"  but 
He  does  so,  not  because  He  is  diffused   through  space 
and    time — for   He    is   above   both — but   because    the 
influence  of  His  creative  will  is  manififrstcd  in  every 
part  of  creation.     And,  as  we  have  already  :^en.  He 
communicates  of  His  infinite  goodness  to  the  finite  as 
much  as  it  15  able  to  receive 
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At  our  last  m€ieting  we  wer«  enga$;6d  in  the  attempt 
to  tindcrrtwid  the  ^ncral  doctrine  of  Philo,  especially 
09  indicated  tn  his  ^  Mtiftdi  O^ifieh.  In  that  work 
Philo  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  contAins 
a  complete  and  finA]  revcUtion.  This  belief  extends 
to  Che  Scptuagint,  every  word  and  even  letter  of 
which  he  regards  as  inspired.  The  modern  dtstiriction 
between  scientific  and  religioos  truth  he  would  ha%-e 
rejected  as  impious.  For  him  die  Mosaic  writings 
contaiTi  a  complete  philosophy  or  theology,  and  this  he 
regards  as  the  main  superiority  of  Mose«  over  all  other 
law-givers.  This  view  he  seeks  to  establish  by  the 
Qelhod    of   ailegory,  a    method    whidi    was    borrowtsd 

rfi-om  GrccLc  wnters,  and  in  Philo^s  time  was  generally 
accepted  by  Graeco-Jewish  thinkers.     By  the   use  of 
method   FhJIo  10  enabled  to  find  in  scripture  the 

^'philosophical  doctrines  which  he  ba^  borrowed  from  hi* 
Greek  teachers.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  com-^ 
mingling  of  Greek  and  Jewish  ideas.  Accordingly,  the 
account  of  creation  contained  in  Genesis  is  characterized 
in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The 
fid  is  firit  produced  in  the  Divine  Mtnd,  and  is  thus 

^the   archetype    of  the  visible    untvene.     Philo,  while 
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holding  fast  by  the  Jewish  conception  of  God  as 
tiansccnding  all  finite  e>:istence,  unconsciously  trans* 
forms  it,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas,  into  the 
very  difTcTcnt  conception  of  God  as  the  Architect  or 
Former  of  the  world,  not  its  Creator  Hence  for  him 
*'  matter  "  is  uncreated  and  eternal.  The  "  beauty  "  of 
the  cosmos  is  not  comprehensible  by  the  ordinary 
mind,  but  it  is  visible  at  limc^  to  those  who  attain 
by  philosophical  contemplation  to  the  state  of  "  en- 
I  thusiaam,"  Even  they,  however,  never  reach  that 
fulness  of  divine  illumination,  and  con^iequent  infalli- 
Wlity  of  utterance,  which  was  granted  to  the  biblical 
writers,  and  above  all  to  Moaea  ;  and  hence  every  word 
of  Moses  has  a  deep  spiritual  meaning.  While  Philo 
admits  the  eternity  of  "matter,"  he  rejects  as  impious 
the  prevalent  view  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers, 
that  the  "world"  is  eternal  Such  a  doctrine  denies 
the  creative  activity  and  the  providince  of  God,  In 
proof  of  the  former  he  employs  the  ailment  from 
"design/  which  he  extracts  from  scripture  by  his  usual 
allegorical  method ;  interpreting  the  statement  that 
"the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  water"  as  meaning 
that  "  God  acted  upon  unformed  matter/  This 
doctrine  is  already  implied  in  the  IV/sdani  of  Sobmon ; 
and,  as  we  may  conclude,  was  an  accepted  belief  in 
Philo's  time.  The  clcmily  of  the  world,  again,  is 
subversive  of  the  providence  of  God.  because  that 
which  already  exists  apart  from  the  creative  energy  of 
God,  must  be  entirely  independent  of  Him.  Hence 
Philo  here  employs  what  Kani  calls  the  "  cosmoloj^ical  " 
argument :  the  f nite  and  changing  presupposes  the 
infinite  and  unchanging.  Philo,  however,  absolutely 
separates  the  energy  of  God  from  its  manifestation  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  he  has  to  attempt  to  connect 
the  one  with  the  other  by  the  interposition  of  sub- 
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ordinate  "powers^'  In  our  time  the  "six  days"  of 
creation  have  been  held  by  some  to  mean  *^  six  agca." 
Fhiio  has  a  more  trenchant  method  of  reconciling  his 
philosophical  creed  with  the  text  of  scripture.  In  his 
view  God  cannot  be  truly  represented  a»  acting  in 
time,  and  therefore  he  hold*  that  the  "six  days"  of 
creation  are  meant  to  indicate  the  order  of  superiority 
In  the  risible  universe,  not  the  order  of  turn.  The 
*■  heavens "  arc  said  to  have  been  created  "  first," 
because  the>"  arc  "the  first/"  U.  the  "highest"  of  all 
created  things.  Further,  there  is  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance in  the  "six";  for  "six,"  as  Phiio  learned  from 
the  Pyih^orcans,  is  a  "perfect"  numbei',  and,  as  at 
once  male  and  female  (odd  and  even),  it  is  "  productive  *' 
or  "generative'';  hence,  it  was  intentionally  chosen  as 
the  number  exprc&«ive  of  the  "perfect  creation/'  This 
interpretation,  as  Philo  argues,  is  confirmed  by  the  use 
of  the  term  "one  day"  {if^pa  A^'a);  for  this  sigmfies 
the  absolute  "  oneness  "  of  the  *•  intclligjbic  "  or  "  ideal " 
cosmos — the  cosmos  existing  in  the  divine  mind- 
Hence  the  b<^inning  of  Genesis  (chap,  i.)  gives  an 
account  of  the  eternal  creation  of  the  artktiypal  worlds 
not  of  the  viiibie  universe.  If  further  proof  were 
needed,  dees  not  Moses  speak  of  the  earth  as  "  invisiUe 
and  unformed  "  (arl^rw  Ktu  mcuTatrKtiwrroi) — showing 
that  he  was  speaking  of  the  "  ideal "  earth,  the  earth  as 
it  existed  in  the  divine  mind  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  *' visible"  earth?  Philo,  therefore,  proceeds  to 
explain  the  creation  of  the  wodd  by  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  Creator  to  a  human  architect.  No 
doubi  he  warns  us  that  the  analogy  is  imperfect ;  but 
the  reanon  he  gives  is  that  God,  as  separated  from  the 
world,  is  incomprehensible.  Thi»  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  his  continual  practice  of  falling  back  upon 
-metaphors,     which     explain     nothing.       The     divine 
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"  powers,"  already  mentioned,  constitute  the  divine 
reason.  The  sensible  world,  however,  as  Philo  now 
explains,  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  the  complete 
nature  of  God,  but  only  of  His  "goodness."  The 
same  thought  had  already  appeared  in  the  Wisdom 
^  Soio9n4^n.  This  is  an  instance  in  ivhtch  Philo*s 
Jewish  belief  overmastered  his  Greek  training ;  for 
I  *'tbc  good  "  in  Plato  is  another  term  for  the  perfection 
'of  God,  not  a  special  attribute.  Philo's  explanation  of 
this  limitation  in  the  manifestation  of  God  is  that, 
while  the  divine  love  is  infinite  the  finite  is  unable 
to  receive  all  that  God  is  willing  to  bestow.  That  the 
world  ts  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  ideal  world  Fhilo 
finds  to  be  the  teaching  of  scripture,  in  which  we  read 
that  man  was  '^made  after  the  image  of  God";  f>. 
man  is  a  "co|^"  of  the  "  linage  of  God," — in  other 
words,  of  the  ''  ideal "  man,  a^  he  exists  in  the  divine 
mind.  And  as  man  is  only  a  part  of  the  visible 
universe,  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  universe  is  a 
copy  of  the  ideal  universe ;  which,  a^ain,  is  the  product 
of  the  divine  "powers."  Thus  Philo  seeks  to  preserve 
the  absoluteness  and  inscrutability  of  the  divine  nature, 
while  claiming  that  God  is  the  ultimate  Cause  of  all 
things.  Convinced  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the 
first  day  of  creation  must  refer  to  the  origin,  not  of 
the  '*  sensible  "  but  of  the  "  ideal ''  world,  Philo  proceeds 
to  show  that  from  it  wc  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  ideal  world  in  the  order  of  thetr 
rank.  The  creation  of  the  ''  ideal "  world  h  not  in 
time  ;  for  time,  as  the  succession  of  states  e)(htbited  by 
the  heavens  in  its  revolution,  could  not  exist  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  visible  heavens.  The  heavens 
are  first  in  rank  or  ideal  beauty,  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  "  in  the  bL-ginnin|;  God  made  the  heavens/' 
From  this  anal>*sis  of  the  opening  of  Philo's  treatise  we 
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see  that  his  ideait  revolve  around  certain  central  points* 
^jj  the  absoluteness  of  God,  (2)  the  dirinc  Xoytn, 
(3)  the  visible  creation,  including  man. 

Fhito  affirms,  in  the  most  unqualified  way,  that 
it  is  imposaiblc  for  man  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  God.  As  incomprehensible,  God  is  incxprc^iblc, 
and  therefore  is  said  to  be  without  qualities.  Fhilo* 
however,  docs  not  mean  that  God  is  purely  abstract, 
but  only  that  all  the  predicates  by  which  created 
things  are  characteriied  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
Infinite.  Thus  his  doctrine  altcrnittes,  like  the  Sub- 
sUncc  of  Spinoza,  between  the  absolutely  indeterminate 
and  the  infinitely  determinate.  He  is  really  committedi 
by  the  logic  of  his  system,  to  the  former  but  he  m^ns 
to  assert  the  latter  God  is  absolutely  one  and  indi* 
visible  ;  but,  though  He  exists  beyond  creation,  He  has 
filled  the  world  with  Him-sclf. 

In  resuniing  our  study  of  Philo  and  attempting 
to  estimate  his  possible  influence  on  the  New  Testa-  ' 
ment,  it  is  espedally  necessary  to  have  a  dear  con- 
ception of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lc^^,  because  here,  tf  f 
anywliere,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  main  point  of 
contact  between  his  philosophy  and  the  formulation 
of  Christian   ideas. 

The  term  \oyot,  in  its  ordinary  use,  means  either 
ikou^ht  or  spfich.  This  double  meaning  is  made  use 
of  by  I'hrlo  to  explain  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  tntclligibic  or  ideal  world,  which  exists  only  in  Che 
divine  mind,  and  the  sensible  universe  which  is  its 
visible  embodiment  and  image.  "  The  Aoyof,"  says 
Phjlo,  "is  two*fold  in  the  universe  and  in  the  nature  of 
man.  In  the  universe  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Xd-yoc  which  has  to  do  with  the  incorporeal  and  arche- 
typal ideas  constituting  the  intelJtgibJe  cosmos,  and, 
*k>n  the  other  hand^  the  Xoyof  which  is  concerned  with 
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visible  things,  these  being  copies  and  imitations  of 
the  ideas  from  which  this  sensible  cosmos  haK  been 
fashioned.  In  inan^  again,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Xri'yor  iviti^tro^  (inner  reason)^  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Xoyof  -rpo^opwo^  (outer  reason^  The  former 
is  like  a  fountain,  the  latter — the  expressed  \6yo^ — 
like  the  stream  which  flovt's  forth  from  it ;  the  seat 
of  the  one  is  in  the  ruling  part  (to  ny^P^y^^^^),  the 
scat  of  the  other — that  which  is  expressed — is  in  the 
tongue  and  mouth  and  all  the  other  oi^ans  of 
speech*  .  .  ,  Two  virtues  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
expression  {Si\<o*jii]  and  truth  («\ij^««) ;  for  the 
y^oyos  of  nature  is  true  and  expressive  of  all  things, 
and  the  Xoyav  of  the  wise  man,  imitating  the 
Aoyor  of  nature,  ought  therefore  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capable of  falsehood  ;  it  ought  to  honour  truth,  and 
cbscure  nothing  from  envy,  the  knowledge  of  which 
can  benefit  those  who  have  been  instructed  by  it.  Not 
but  what  there  have  been  assigned  to  the  two  forms  of 
tJie  \6yo^  in  us  two  appropriate  virtues — to  the  Xoyw 
Tpotfftipwi^  the  virtue  of  expression  {SnXw^iv),  and  to 
the  \iyof  in  the  mird  the  virtue  of  troth  (ciAfl9«tf); 
for  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  mind  should  accept  any- 
thing false,  or  that  declaration  {ipfuiveU)  should  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  most  precise  expression  of  truth." 
In  this  pass^fc  Philo  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.  Thought  and  speech 
in  man  are  related  to  each  other,  s\%  the  intelligible 
cosmos  is  related  to  the  sensible  cosmos.  As  in  man 
the  inner  source  is  the  intelligence,  which  is  revealed 
outwardly  tn  speech;  so  the  archetypal  ideas,  which 
exist  only  in  the  divine  intelligence,  are  expressed  in 
the  sensible  cosmos,  an  imitation  or  copy  of  these 
ideas.  The  X6y^^  of  the  intelligible  world  constitutes 
its  onder  and  harmony,  and    from   this  same  \6yof 
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proceeds  the  order  and  harmony  which  is  found  in 
the  visible  universe  in  an  outward  fonn.  Thus  the 
intciiigfblc  and  the  sensible  universe  correspond  as 
perfectly  as  truth  and  its  outward  expression  in  lan- 
guage. Hence  man  in  grasping  by  his  intelligence  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  visible  universe  will  attain 
to  truth,  ard  this  truth  he  will  adequately  express 
when  hi<c  language  is  the  precise  and  accurate  utter- 
ance of  his  thought 

In  this  instructive  passage  we  sec  how  Philo  sought  ^ 
to  preserve  the  absolute  inscrutability  of  God,  and 
yet  to  explain  how  it  U  possible  for  man  to  have 
in  a  certain  sense  a  knowledge  of  God.  Though  in 
His  inner  essence  incomprehensible  by  any  but  Himself, 
God  has  created  the  intelligible  cosmos  by  His  self* 
activity.  From  this  intdligible  cosmos,  which  con- 
stitutes the  divine  \oyo^,  t*  :o  be  distinguished  the 
visible  cosmos,  which  ii  its  outward  expression.  Thus 
the  \6yos  is^  on  its  inner  side,  the  Thought  of  God, 
and  on  its  outer  side  the  Word  of  God  The  W^rd 
is  therefore  in  Thtlo  the  rational  order  nianifcsted  in 
the  visible  cosmos ;  tn  modem  language  it  is  the 
system  of  laws  constituting  die  permanent  and  abiding 
element  in  all  the  diangcs  of  phenomena.  To  com- 
prehend iliijt  s}'Stem  13  therefore  to  grasp  the  outward 
expression   of  the  divine  inlelligcncc. 

Since  he  holds  that  God  always  remains  in  abnoluce 
unity  with  Himself,  Philo  naturally  represents  the 
X^Jyt^  as  the  Instmmcnt  of  creation,  while  God  is  the 
ultimate  cause  "God  is  the  cause,'*  he  says,  '*  hoc 
Instrument.  Whatever  comes  Into  being  Is  produced 
by  means  mf  an  inMniment,  but  by  the  cauM;  of  all 
things.  In  the  pnjtiuclion  ^^i  anything  there  must 
cc-opcratc  (i)  that  by  wfd^h  it  is  made ;  (a)  that^^i^m 
vAi€k  it  is  made;  (3)  that  through  which  it  is  made; 
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(4)  tbaX  OR  acantnt  ^  wln^h  it  is  made ;  in  other 
words^  (1)  the  cause.  (3)  the  matter,  (3)  the  instrument, 
(4)  the  reason  or  purpo^  (arrta).  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  houfic  or  a  whole  ctty  there  mast  co*operal^ 
(i)  the  ifchitect.  (2)  the  {(tones  and  timber,  (3)  the 
Instruments,  Now,  the  architect  is  the  cause  by  whUh 
the  house  is  m^e,  the  stones  and  timber  are  the 
'matter'  fr&m  which  the  building  is  made,  the  instru- 
ments are  the  things  through  Ti^hiih  it  is  made,  and  (4J 
the  reason  ol  its  being  made  is  to  atTord  thdter  and 
protection.  Passing  from  particular  things,  look  at 
the  production  of  that  greatest  of  aU  buildings  or 
cities,  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  God  is  the 
cause  by  whom  it  has  been  produced,  that  the  matter 
is  the  four  elements  from  which  it  15  put  together,  and 
the  Jnstmment  is  the  \6yo^  of  God  through  which  it 
has  been  formed,  and  the  reason  of  its  existence  is 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator"  (I,  161,  §35)» 

The  Aoyw  is  here  distinguished  from  God,  as  the 
ittsfrument  from  the  cttusff.  Following  the  analogy  of 
a  human  architect,  and  adopting  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  the  efficient  cause,  the  matter,  the  instru- 
ment and  the  end,  Philo  represents  the  visible  universe 
as  a  vast  temple  or  city,  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
which  is  due  to  the  \6yo^^  j>,  the  outer  expression 
of  the  divine  word>  The  ^070^  or  IV&rd  is  therefore 
the  instrument  employed  by  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  Wcrd  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world— 
the  primal  energy  from  which  it  has  proceeded — but  the 
means  by  which  the  world  has  received  (ts  order  and 
system. 

,'\s  the  Ao'yw  ifl  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
God  made  the  world,  it  is  in  its  nature  intermediate 
between  God  and  man.  It  is  therefore  "  neither 
unbegottcn  as  God,  nor  begotten  as  man  "  (I.  502),  but 
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tft  etemftlly  begotten;  in  other  word^,  the  Xoyoc  h^ 
not  come  into  being  in  Time,  but  w  ctcrnnl  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hard,  it  is  not  sclf-creattvc,  but  is  dependent 
upCMi  the  Dnginal  creative  cner^  oF  God.  Philo's 
view  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  :  the 
Xo'ytK  ifi  eternally  begotten,  not  made. 

Again,  n'hcn  the  Xo7ot  is  viewed  as  the  expressed 
thought  or  If(T«/,  and  therefore  as  the  rational  prin- 
ciple of  the  viaibte  casmos.  it  is  called  the  '*  eldeitt  '*  or 
"  first-born  Son "  of  God  (TcpftrffvTurc^  ato^ — vptiorA' 
yowjv  vion,  I,  414,  308).  Hence  we  find  Philo  saying 
thit  "  the  elde^  Xayo^  of  the  ^If-cxtstent  Being  puts 
on  the  cosmos  as  a  garment,  for  it  arrays  itself  in 
earth  and  water  and  air  and  fire  and  their  products,  as 
the  indi\idual  soul  is  clothed  with  the  body,  and  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man  with  the  virtues."  "  The  X0709 
of  the  sclf-cxistcnt  Bcine,"  he  addi»,  **  is  the  bond  (SttrtAoi) 
of  al!  things,  which  holds  together  and  closely  unites 
at!  the  parts,  preventing  them  from  being  loosened  and 
separated  "  (I.  592),  By  the  "  fir^-bom  Son  of  God' 
we  are  therefore  to  understand  that  ideal  bond  or  law 
which  determinei)  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  visible 
universe.  Philo,  however,  conceives  of  the  Word  not 
merely  as  the  law  of  nature,  but  as  the  law  which 
determines  the  course  of  human  life,  and  especially  the 
destiny  of  states  and  nations  "Once  Greece  flourished/' 
he  says, "  but  the  Macedonians  deprived  it  of  its  bloom. 
Then  Macedonia  had  its  period  of  power,  but  it  was 
gradually  dismembered,  and  finally  itA  authority  entirely 
perished.  Prior  to  the  Macedonians  the  Pcr^ans  were 
prosperous,  but  in  a  single  day  their  vast  and  mighty 
kingdom  was  o\-crthrowTL  And  now  the  Parthians  arc 
more  powerful  than  the  Persians,  who  but  the  other 
day  were  thetr  masters.  Egypt  once  had  a  long  and 
glorious  career,  but  like  a  cloud  its  great  d'^ 
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passed  away.  Where  arc  the  Ethiopians,  whtre  arc 
Carthage  and  Libya?  Where  arc  the  kings  of  the 
PontLs?  What  has  ixrfallcn  Europe  and  Asia,  and^  b 
a  word,  the  whole  habitable  world  ?  Is  it  not  tossed  up 
and  down  and  agitated  like  a  ship  at  sea — at  one  time 
^ailin^  under  prosperotjs  winds  and  again  struggling 
with  contrary  {fates  7  For  the  divine  \»yo^,  which 
mo&t  mcr»  call  fortune  (tx-xi;),  inov«  in  a  circle.  Ever 
Rowing  on,  it  act:;  upon  citic:4  and  nations,  as^^ing  the 
possessions  of  one  to  another,  exchanging  the  posses* 
sions  of  each  by  periods,  but  c^cr  making  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  habitable  world  into  one  city, 
with  that  highest  form  of  polity,  democracy"  (L  298). 

The  Xo70f  is  also  called  ''the  man  of  God."  A» 
such  it  is  called  the  '* father"  of  all  noble  men,  "a 
father  not  mortal,  but  immortal  *' ;  and  as  the 
"  heavenly  man  "  (ovpatftoi  av9p<^'jrtts)  it  is  opposed  to 
Adam,  the  "earthly   man"  {y>ti\ov  ivSpatinK). 

The  A0705  is  also  called  the  "second  God/'  "Why 
does  Moses  say,"  he  asks,  '^ihat  God  'made  man  in 
the  image  of  God/  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  another 
God,  and  not  of  Himself?  This  mode  of  expression 
is  beautifully  and  wLscly  cho^acn.  For  no  mortal 
could  be  made  in  the  image  of  the  most  high  God, 
the  Father  of  the  universe,  but  only  in  the  image 
of  the  second  God  (ievrfpo^  WfoV).  iftho  is  the  A^'y«t 
of  the  other.  For  it  was  fitting  that  Ihc  rational 
iXoyuov)  impression  on  the  soul  of  man  should  be 
engraved  by  the  divine  X0709,  since  the  God  prior 
to  the  \6yoq  is  higher  than  every  rational  nattire, 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  created  being  to  be 
made  like  Him  who  is  above  reason" 

Philo's  whoie  system  of  thought  compels  him  to 
interpose  the  Xoyo^  between  the  incomprehensible 
and  self-contained  God  and  man.  and  hence  man  as 
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a  rational  being  h  the  image  of  the  Xo^or,  which  is 
itself  an  image  of  God.  It  was  therefore  natural  for 
Philo  to  represent  the  \6yov  as  tlie  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  •'  The  Father/'  he  says,  "  the  creator 
of  the  universe,  has  given  to  the  Xoyo?  the  privilt^ 
of  standing  as  the  mediator  between  the  Creator  and 
that  which  He  has  trade.  And  this  same  \0y<K  k  an 
intercessor  (uhy^)  to  the  immortal  God  in  behalf  of 
the  afflicted  race  of  mankind"  As  the  eternal  Word 
of  God,  Uic  Xo'^^f  maintains  the  universe  in  pcrpctuit/, 
and  secures  the  permanence  and  order  of  human 
society.  As  an  "  intercessor,"  the  \oyo^  is  naturally 
called  the  "high  priest" 

So  far  the  \6ytt^  has  been  characterized  as  (1)  the 
Word,  (2)  the  instrument  of  creation,  (3)  eternally 
begotten,  (4)  the  eldest  or  first-born  Son  of  God,  (s) 
the  "man  of  God,"  (6)  the  "heavenly  man"  (7)  the 
'*sccond  Ciod"  (8)  the  Mediator,  (9)  the  Intercessor, 
(10)  the  High  Priest,  All  these  ways  of  characterizing 
the  Ao'^f  find  their  parallel  in  the  New  Testament 
To  them  we  may  add  (u)  the  Logos  as  the  manna, 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  (12)  the 
living  stream.  (13)  the  sword  that  turned  every  way, 
or  the  "cutter"  (jcftrvi) — conceived  as  at  once  the 
divider  of  the  genus  into  its  species  and  of  the 
sacrifice  into  its  parts,  (14)  the  cloud  at  the  Red  Sea. 
that  divided  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  (15)  the 
rock  in  the  wiUlemcss ;  all  of  which  appear  in  anotlier 
way  in  the   New  Testament 

1 1  may  be  asked  whether  Phtio  conceived  Uve 
Ai»yoc  as  a  f^trscrt.  That  he  ^rsomjits  it  is  implied 
in  hi%  calling;:  it  the  Son  of  God.  the  man  of  God, 
the  heavenly  man,  the  »  ond  God,  the  Wcdiaior,  the 
Htgfa    PricHl  -    but    it   t  'hing  to  represent   the 

"Koyo^   •— -'  ■■'  'Other  to  maintain 
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that  it  is  a  periion.  The  ansii'cr  seems  to  be  that 
the  Logo»  is  never  conceived  by  I'hilo  as  a 
(iistinct  person^  but  always  as  the  Thought  of  God, 
comtttuting  the  divine  Mind,  which  h  expres^icd  in 
the  rational  order  of  the  visible  univtrrse.  It  U  true 
that  Philo  finds  in  the  angelic  or  divine  appearances 
mentioned  in  scripture  a  reference  to  the  Ao'yop,  but 
he  invariably  explains  these  as  allegorical  modes  of 
expressing  the  nature  of  the  divine  reason.  We 
must,  however,  admit,  1  think,  that  Philo  also  accepted 
these  divine  appearances  as  actual  embodiments  of 
the  Xft^of,  as  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  guide  to  the 
Patriarchs,  the  angel  who  appeared  to  H^ar,  the 
avenging  angel  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  God  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  the  divine  form  who 
changed  the  name  ol  Jacob  to  UraeU  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  in  the  burning  bush,  the  angel  ^^ho  appeared 
to  Balaam,  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
If  it  seems  strange  that  Philo  should  accept  the 
accounts  of  these  divine  appearances  literally,  while 
yet  he  found  in  ihem  a  mystical  signification,  we 
tnu$t  remember  that  his  whole  mode  of  thought  is 
an  illogical  combination  of  traditionaf  Judaism  with 
Greek  conceptions.  It  h  no  more  surprising  that 
PhDo  should  have  accepted  with  implicit  faith  the 
Jewish  belief  in  angels  and  divine  appearances,  while 
holding  a  philosophical  theory  inoonsisteni  with  that 
belief,  than  tliat  he  should  have  held  tenaciou-sly  by 
the  Jewish  ritual,  while  yet  he  found  In  ever)^  feature  of 
it  an  allegory  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  matt 
Besides  the  parallels  with  the  New  Testament 
already  mentioned,  there  arc  one  or  two  very  striking 
resemblances  in  his  trcatjncnt  of  the  kindred  notion 
oT  Che  law.  "  In  Gen.  xxvl.  5  we  are  told  that 
'Abraham  kept  all  the  law  of  God/     Now,  the  Law 


^ 


(voiuoc)  is  nothing  but  the  diVine  Word  (\ify(>t),  which 
commands  what  ought  to  be  don«,  and  forbids  what 
ou(;ht  not  to  be  done,  as  scripture  be.^^i  witness 
when  it  is  said,  'he  received  the  I-aw  (i^jkoO  from 
His  words'  (a-jro  tUp  Xoyt&v:  Deut.  xxxHi.  4).  If 
then  the  Word  (\oyof)  of  God  is  the  Law  (»vw>f) 
of  God.  and  the  righteous  man  keeps  the  Law.  be 
also  entirely  keeps  the  Word  ;  so  that,  as  scripture 
says,  the  actions  of  the  wise  man  arc  the  words  of 
God"  (I.  *S6). 

We  have  in  this  passage  a  curious  intcrblcndinc  of 
the  traditional  faith  in  the  Torah,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Palestinian  Schools,  and  the  Greek  conception 
of  law  as  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe 
The  I^w  is  the  Word  of  God.  because  it  is  directly 
inspired  by  God,  but  it  is  also  the  Word,  becau^  it 
is  an  expression  of  the  rational  s>'^tem  which  is 
embodied  in  the  visible  cosmos.  Thus  the  Law  as 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings  is  the  word  of  God, 
containing  the  commands  and  prohibitions  bindinc^ 
upon  men,  but  these  commands  and  prohibitions  are 
an  expression  of  the  Word  as  the  law  of  things,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  moral  taw.  In  this  way  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Stoical  law  of  nature,  and  the 
Aristotelian  conception  of  reason  are  brought  into  a 
sort  of  harmony. 

Closely  connected  with  this  identification  of  the 
Word  and  the  I^w,  is  Phtlo's  doctrine  that  in  obedience 
to  the  Law  is  freedom,  while  subjection  to  passion  is 
stavefy,  "Men  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  anger 
Of  *lesire  or  any  other  passion,  or  of  intentional 
wickedness,  are  complete  slaves,  while  thocse  who  lo^i-e 
the  Law  arc  free.  For  the  Law  is  unerring,  nght 
reason  (o  6p9ov  \6yov) :  it  is  not  made  by  this  or 
that  man  ;  it  is  no  transitory  law  of  mortalSp  written 
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on  parcbmunts.  or  engraved  on  coluoms,  the  lifeless 
on  the  lifeless,  but  an  eternal  law  stamped  by  the 
Immortal  nature  on  the  immortal  mind"  (IL  4^2^ 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  here  the  beginning  of 
that  wide  conception  of  taw,  xvhich  t^  found  in  the 
Paulint:  ejiistieti :  a  law  written  on  the  ^  fleshy  tables 
of  the  heartj'  such  as  those  had  who,  ^not  having 
the  law,  were  a  law  unto  thcmsdves."  Thus  Piiilo, 
while  holding  by  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is 
under  the  domination  of  a  higher  conception  of  taw.  as 
having  its  scat  in  the  conscience  of  the  spiritual  man. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking;  parallel  to  St.  Paul 
13  found  in  the  conception  of  the  Xoyet  as  the  con* 
dition  of  moral  guilt,  reminding  us  of  St,  Paul's 
raying,  "the  law  entered  in  that  sin  might  abound" 
Hence  the  Xiyvv  is  called  the  eXry^or,  the  convtncer 
of  guilt  "The  f^^x^'  which  dwells  in  and  is 
insepar^e  from  each  soul,  refusing  to  accept  what 
b  wrong,  always  prcscrv*cs  its  nature  as  a  hater  of 
evfl  and  lover  of  virtue,  being  itself  at  once  accuser 
and  judge"  (II,  19s).  Here  the  conception  of  the 
Mosaic  law  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and  the 
reason  or  conscience  is  the  convincer  of  sin,  just 
because  man  contains  within  himself,  or  Ui  conscious 
oft  the  divine  Xoyrjc. 

Philo  holds  that  the  soul  existed  prior  to  its  union 
with  the  body  and  will  survive  the  decay  of  the 
latttf.  "  Every  tnan  in  his  reason  is  connected  with 
the  divine  \6yQ^,  being  an  cctypc  (tK^ytiof)  or 
fragment  (air6<rtr(ttr^Q)  or  spark  (a-TraCya^pta)  of  thai 
blessed  nature,  while  in  the  structure  of  his  body  he 
is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world"  (L  35)- 
Hence  the  wise  man — Abraham,  Jacob.  Moses — 
confesses  that  while  on  earth  he  is  a  stranger  in  the 
Egypt  of  sense. 
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This  conception  of  ihc  soul  as  a  stranger  dwelling 
in  an  alien  world  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  that  the 
body  i$  in  some  sense  the  source  of  evil.  "  A  thousand 
things  escape  from  and  dude  the  human  mind,  because 
it  is  entangled  In  so  great  a  crowd  of  impressions, 
which  seduce  and  deceive  it  by  false  opinions.  Thus 
the  soul  may  be  said  10  be  burled  in  a  mortal  body, 
which  may  be  called  its  tomb"  (II.  367);  "  It  is 
possible  fur  the  divine  spirit  to  dwell  in  the  soul, 
but  not  to  take  up  its  permanent  abode  there  And 
why  should  we  wonder  at  this  ?  For  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  the  po^cssion  of  which  is  stable  and 
lasting,  but  mortal  affairs  are  continually  wavering  In 
the  balance,  txow  inclining  to  one  sfde  and  thcii 
to  tile  oilier,  ami  liable  to  continual  ttUenutU>ns.  And 
the  f^reate=it  cause  of  out  ignorance  is  iJic  flesh  (f^p^ 
and  our  connection  with  the  f1e»h.  With  this  agrees 
the  saying  of  Moses:  Because  'they  arc  flesh,  the 
divine  spirit*  is  not  able  to  abide  in  them.  And 
indeed  marriage  and  the  icaring  of  children,  provision 
for  the  nccct&ary  want^  and  meanness,  arhJ  avarict;, 
and  occupation  are  «pt  to  wither  wjsdoni,  ere  it  come 
into  Ucofn,  Nor  docs  anything  so  impede  the  growth 
of  the  soul  as  the  fleshly  nature  (^afKwv  ^wr^)^  This 
is  the  first  and  main  foundation  of  ignorance  and 
want  of  understanding,  and  upon  it  each  of  the  things 
spoken  of  is  built''  (I.  266).  Hence  Philo  speaks  of 
the  life  of  the  wicked  as  "  working  and  pursuing  what 
13  dear  to  the  flcah"  [to  <^Xa  rp  <r<tp<r  ipya^rtrQai 
Kul  ju<edoJ(tre«*-)L  **  There  1^  an  original  s!r>  in  the  flesh, 
and  tn  roan  as  a  created  being,  against  whkrh  the 
divine  spirit  is  ever  ntnving.  There  is  a  strife  in  the 
camp,  says  Moses;  that  is,  the  spirit  within  us  cries 
out.  Not  that  the  bodily  substance  of  the  flesh  is 
to  be   regarded  as   the  source  of  evil,  but  »>«^ 
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«:o«nprcbcitdh  in  itself  the  [deal  evil   will,  c\ct  seeking 
tu  aatuify   Ukc  lu!»Ui  of  tlic  fidh." 

•'  Hence  Philu  b  led  to  make  a  new  division  of  the 
sou\  into  two  piLrt^:  the  one  in  alliance  kvith  the  ficsli, 
the  other  separate  from  it  There  arc  two  kind:*  of  I 
men,  he  s^ys — those  who  live  in  the  Aesh,  and  those  I 
who  live  in  the  Spirit-  And  there  is  an  outer  :^ul. 
^vj^h  frapftvci^  the  essence  of  which  is  blood,  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  of  tliesc  twro  classes  ;  and  an  inner  soul, 
'^vj^'j  Xoy</ori,  which  answers  to  the  lflttcr»  into  which 
God  [jut»  his  Spirit-  That  is  the  true  ^oul  ;  the  soul 
of  soulSt  as  it  were — the  apple  of  the  eye  (IL  241,  556), 
In  like  manner  he  seems  disponed  to  confine  immortality 
to  the  50uls  of  the  good."  ' 

The  end  of  human  life  iB  to  become  like  God,  and 
virtue  is  the  means  to  this  end.  Man  i^  by  nature 
cormpi,  and  therefore  lies  under  the  condemnation  of 
God  ;  but  God  gives  men  grace  by  wHich  they  are 
enabled  to  5crvc  Him,  and  without  this  grace  even 
virtue  is  of  no  avail.  By  the  power  <jf  the  Xoyc^  God 
will  raise  the  just  man,  and  bring  him  near  to  Himself 
in  heaven.  There  arc  three  ways  to  the  higher  life — 
fl[9YifiT4r,  Siiax^'i  and  f^i'(r«.  Those  who  follow  the  first 
way  are  engaged  in  a  perpetual  strife  and  struggle; 
the  second  is  that  of  instruction,  which  Philo  Itnds  in 
the  ordinary  ctetncnts  of  Greek  education — grammar, 
^  music,  geometry,  rhetoric  and  dialectic.  These  two 
ways  are  described,  in  terms  suggestive  of  St.  Paul, 
an  respectively  "milk  for  bahes"  and  '*  strong  meat/ 
He  who  follow*  the  highest  way — that  of  "  nature  '* 
(f/>uTfr)— experiences  peace  and  the  joj-  of  resignation, 
and  being  pure  in  heart  he  enjoys  the  beatific  vision  of 
God,  though  he  sees  Him  only  a»  through  a  glass 
(woTT*^    iiti  uroTOff-rpou).      Philo  also    use*  such    terms 

^jtmcitt')  ^fi^r  tfS/.  r^ui,  310  cd.,  \.  413. 
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as  ^'  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  good  and  noble,'' 
** hungering  after  the  noble  life,"  "being  a  slave  of 
God/"  He  also  speaks  of  the  *' true  riches  "  (oAii^jvor 
irXoOrof) ;  and  says  that  there  be  "  few  who  find " 
the  true  way  of  life  (L  488,  165 ;  IT  198,  425)- 

Besides  the  four  virtues  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  . 
Philo  mentions  Ihc  tliree  graces  of  hope,  repentance*'^ 
and  righteousness :  and  he  has  also  a  second  triad  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  which  arc  the  fairest  graces  of  the 
pious  soul,  the  greatest  being  love.  Hut  though  Thtlo 
warns  his  readers  against  lip-service  and  superstition, 
calling  faith  '*  the  most  beautiful  and  blameless  sacrifice." 
he  never  sunenders  his  belief  in  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  he  accepts  the  popular 
belief  in  ransom  and  sacrifice. 

The  parallels  betw^een  Fhilo  and  the  Sew  Testament  - 
which  have  just  bexn  cited  are  too  striking  to  be  acci- 
dental. Similar  paralicls  could  easily  be:  muUipUed. 
As  Siegfried  has  shown  in  his  J'/tilo  von  Ai€xamiria^ 
there  arc  striking  resemblances  between  Philo  and 
many  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  both  in  method 
and  in  matter.  Time  forbidit  us  to  follow  these  out 
in  detail,  but  a  summary  of  the  tesults  of  sudi  a  com- 
parison may  be  given. 

In  his  epistles  St.  Paul  employs  some  of  the  canons 
of  intcfpmtaiicn  accepted  by  Philo.  One  of  chcse 
canons  was,  that  scripture  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
literal  sense,  when  ic  expresses  something  that  is 
unwonhy  of  the  perfection  of  God  s  natura  Applying 
this  principle  to  Exod.  xxij.  26-37/  Philo  says  that  by 
the  "  raiment "  Uiere  referred  to  is  to  be  understood  the 


^*'lf  iJioo  %t  all  tftlcv  lb}-  iM-^fibett^ 
pau,  when  he  cricUtvoto  Me*  tiua  1  < 
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\6yoK  as  the  protector  and  guardian  of  man.  Unless  wt 
so  interpret  the  command,  he  arguc>,  wc  suppose  iMoscs 
to  be  laying  down  &  law  about  a  very  trivial  matter. 
Does  the  Creatar  and  ruler  of  the  uni\-ersc  concern 
himself  about  such  trifles  ?  The  same  sort  of  objection 
and  the  same  kind  of  inteipretation  is  applied  by 
St  I'aul  in  explanation  of  Dcut.  xxv.  4 :  "  Thou  shah 
not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treacleth  out  the  corn," 
This  cannot  mean,  ai^ues  the  Apostle,  that  God  is 
careful  of  the  ox,  and  hence  we  must  understand  it 
as  a  command  to  the  Christian  churches  to  support 
[hdr  teachcrSL 

Again^  in  the  allt^^orical  method  special  stgniJicance 
WAS  attached  to  the  use  of  the  smguiar  number*  In 
GcTi,  xvii.  16,  a  prun;isc  is  fnade  to  Abraham  thai  he 
shculd  have  a  son  by  Sarah.  Why  is  only  ont  child 
promised  ?  To  indicate  the  truth,  answers  Philo,  that 
"the  good  "  is  not  Jn  number,  but  In  power.  Sl  Paul 
employs  similar  reasoning  in  Gal.  iii.  16.  In  Gen.  xxiL 
18,  Abraham  U  told  :  "  In  thy  seed  (o-W^^ca)  nhall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed-"  The  AptMile's 
comment  is;  "He  saith  not,  And  to  suds^  as  of 
many ;  but  as  of  trne^  And  to  thy  ued^  which  is 
Christ" 

So.  speaking  of  the  "  rotk  "  that  followed  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness,  Pbilo  says  -.  '  That  '  rock,' 
ctnployJDg  elsewhere  a  name  signifying  the  same 
thing,  he  calls  '  manna,'  the  eldest  XJ'yor  of  all 
thinga."  Similarly,  Sl>  Paul  in  I  Cor.  x,  4  :  "  They 
drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them  \  and 
that  Rock  was  Christ/'  As  Philo  interprets  the 
"rsimcnl/*  the  "rock"  and  the  *' manna"  as  metaphors* 
for  tlic  \iy<t*!,  so  St.  Paul  explains  the  "  seed  "  and  the 
**  rock  "  to  be  Christ,  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  thatfn 
the  Apostle  employs  the  same  method  as  Philo. 
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It  is  generally  Admitted  that  the  author  or  th« 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrew);  has  cocne  under  the  influence 
of  Alexandrian  culture,  «ind  therefore,  as  wc  should 
expect,  he  freely  employs  the  allegorical  method. 
Thus,  he  sets  aside  ihc  literal  mearin^  when  it  con- 
tains something  contradictory-  ;  like  I'hilo  he  draws  an 
inference  from  the  silence  of  scripture ;  and  he  bases 
conclusions  upon  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  upon 
its  etymoltigical  sigr ideation. 

Besides  this  agreement  in  method,  there  are  many 
similan'tiev  between  Philo  and  Ncu-  Testament  writers 
in  metaphors,  general  mo<les  of  expression  and  ideas. 
Arc  wc,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  have  bcrrowt'd  from  Philo?  That  would  be  a 
ver>'  rash  inference.  The  truth  rather  is,  that  both  / 
were  under  the  influence  of  widely  diffused  modes 
of  thought  and  expression.  As  lo  the  exegetical 
canons  common  to  bolh,  we  have  to  rememt)er  that 
these  were  not  peculiar  to  Alexandrian  writers.  Ortho- 
dox Jewisli  writers  10  a  certain  extent  practised  the 
same  method  of  interpretation,  and,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  hts  use  of  that 
method.  Wc  have  further  to  remember  that  *'  hi  the 
Pharisaic  Ihcoiogj'  there  arc  already  Hellenic  elements. 
Orthodox  Judaism  could  not  escape  from  the  influences 
which  arose  from  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
East  ITie  people^s  who  inhabited  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  a  common  history  from  the 
fourth  century  H.C.  and  Acquired  similar  convictions,"'* 
When,  therefore,  Judaifim  and  Hellenism  arc  contrasted, 
we  have  to  remember  that  Judaism  already  to  a  certain 
extent  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  Greek  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  "  There  is  rM}t,"  as  Hamack 
says,  "  a  single  New  Testament  writing,  which  doc3  not 
'Htnudc**  DijgmtHgi^rJ^uAtft  i-  55.  n. 
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betray  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  thought  and  genera] 
culture  which  resulted  from  the  Hcllenizingof  the  East 
Indeed,  tht£  is  sbo\h-ii  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  We  may  c\'cn  say,  that 
the  Gospel  itself  is  hbtorically  unintelUgible,  so  long  as 
wc  regard  it  as  an  exclusive  product  of  Judaism  which 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  any  foreign  influence.  Button 
the  other  hand,  it  ia  just  as  evident,  that  spmfi(  Greek 
ideas  neither  form  the  presupposition  of  tlie  Gospe)  nor 
of  the  principal  New  Testament  WTidng:s.  The  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  breathe  the  5pirittial  atmosphere 
created  by  Greek  culture,  ,  .  >  but  the  religious  ideas 
in  which  they  live  and  move  come  to  them  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  from  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets,"* 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  idca<3  of  Fhilo,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  thought^  are  determined  by  Greek 
philosophy.  We  may  therefore  be  certain  that,  what- 
e^'cr  stiperhcial  resemblances  there  are  between  him  and 
the  New  Testament  writers — and  these  arc  neither  few 
nor  indefinite — the  whole  spirit  and  view  of  life  \b 
fundamentally  diflercot.  The  distinction  is  not  due 
merely  to  the  acceptance  by  the  (Christian  writers  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  it  cxicnds  to  the  whole  of  the 
conceptions  which  made  Christianity  a  new  power  in 
the  world  There  is  only  one  New  Te^ament  writer 
who  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Philo, 
or  at  least  with  the  main  ideas  which  those  writings 
express— the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  :  and  in  him 
the  anta(;onism  is  more  fundamental  than  in  any  odier 
writer.  Whether  the  Fourth  Gofipcl  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  John,  or  by  a  disciple  of  his — and  modem 
criticism  has  shown  that  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  authorshi|>*it  is  certain  that 
'  Hjiniack't  Deiimt^»iJbKkitt  U  47,  n. 
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it  was  a  conscious  rejection  of  the  Philonic  con- 
ception of  the  XtlytH.  But,  tn  other  wriimRS.  as  r^. 
tho  cpist]C3  of  St.  Paul  and  5l  James  and  the 
ejMdtle  to  the  Hehrews,  the  antagonidm  is  ncne  thc 
leda  marked  bccaiLic  it  i»  less  conscious.  Tlic  really 
jfnportant  result  of  a  comparbon  of  Fhilo  and  the  New 
Testament  ir*,  therefore,  thj^t  it  enable::;  us  to  soe  more 
clearly  the  unique  character  of  Christianity,  and  to 
Ke|>arate  from  it  the  accidents  of  Its  expression,  whether 
these  were  due  to  modes  of  thought  predominantly 
Jewjeh  or  predominantly  Greek.  The  fipirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  certainly  not  dependent  upon  the  earthen 
vessel  in  which  it  was  contained.  On  the  otiter  hand, 
it  woukl  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  we  can 
remove  from  Christianity  all  the  elements  which  may 
be  called  theologjcAJ,  and  narrow  it  down  to  simple 
faith  in  the  I-ord  Jesu«.  Simple  faith  in  the  l^ord 
Jesus  is  no  doubt  all  that  is  essential  to  individual 
salvation  ;  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.  The  teaching  of  our  Lord 
contained  implicitly  a  complete  system  of  theoloRy; 
and  when  St,  Paul  and  tho  New  TeMnmenl  wn1er« 
sought  to  set  forth  ihi*  *y*lem  explicitly,  they  were 
only  flecking  to  supply  a  fnndamrntal  ncted  of  the 
hnnr>an  spirit.  The  quc^tinti  rather  iv,  ivhrther  th<? 
first  form  in  which  the  system  of  ideas  whicli  the  Ma?rter 
expre-^ed  in  all  their  freshness  and  living  force  was  not 
unduly  narrowed  by  the  want  of  categories  adequate  to 
express  it.  There  U,  indeed,  no  opposition  between  the 
New  TeTttament  writers  and  the  Ma.4ter,  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  dificrcnce  in  the  mode  of  statement;  and 
it  is  a  \-ery  rarrow  and  indefensible  view  which  wcitild 
insist  thai  we  arc  bound  by  the  form  of  the  disciples 
and  may  neglect  the  larger  truth  of  the  Master,  Let  us, 
then,  b^in  by  a  comparison  of  Sl  Paul  and  Philo. 
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-The  centre  of  all  St  Paul's  life  and  thought/'  ast 
Hamack  say!$/*was  his  absolute  faith  ihac  Chmc  had 
revealed  himself  to  him,  that  the  Go^f^el  was  the 
revelation  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  and  that 
God  had  called  him  to  proclaim  this  Gospel  to  the 
world.  Those  three  ideas  were  in  the  consciousnc^a  of 
the  A{>03t1e  absolutely  inseparable  from  one  another. 
If  Christ  had  not  revealed  himself  to  him,  there  was 
no  foundation  for  his  faith  ;  if  the  Gospel  was  not  the 
revelation  of  the  cnicifictl  and  risen  Christ,  there  was  no 
new  revelation ;  and  if  he  had  not  himself  become  the 
medium  of  this  rew  revelation  he  had  no  call  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  to  others;.  In  this  new  consciousness 
consisted  his  conversion,  and  his  whole  life  was  deter- 
mined by  it  In  this  faith  he  was  conscious  of  having 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  his  whole  being. 
Hts  attitude  towards  others  was  therefore  completely 
changed.  He  was  no  longer  a  Jew,  but  a  '  new  man  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  and  therefore  alt  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
aUIcc,  were  related  to  one  another  and  to  God  m  an 
identical  way.  That  being  so.  his  mission  was  to  lead 
the  Jew  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism,  and  to  bring  the 
Gentile  to  a.  consciousness  of  his  true  relation  to  God 
and  his  fcllow-mcn.  The  crucified  and  risen  Christ  was 
not  only  the  central  principle  of  his  theology,  but  the 
ruling  principle  in  his  life  and  thought.  The  Christ 
was  not  the  man,  Je:^us  of  Nazareth,  who  had  been 
exalted  by  God  to  a  position  beyond  chat  of  ordinary 
humanity^  but  the  mighty  prrsonal  spiritual  being,  who 
had  humiliated  Himself  for  a  time,  and  had  destroyed 
the  world  of  the  Law,  of  sin  and  of  death,  and  who 
as  spirit  worked  in  the  souls  of  believers.  Hence  for 
him  theology  was  the  doctrine  of  the  lit>erat£rg  power 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  ojierati\^  in  all  the  concrete 
relations  of  human  life  and  of  human  need.     The  Christ 
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who  has  overcome  the  bw.  sin  and  death,  /tws  as 
spirit  and  throuj^h  Hi.*  spirit  in  believers,  who  therefore 
do  not  know  Him  According  to  iJie  ficsh,  He  b  a 
creative  pouter  of  h'fe  for  those  who  from  faith  in  His 
saving  death  on  the  cross  allow  Him  to  work  in  their 
souls,  i>.  to  be  justifitd  Life  in  the  spirit,  which  is 
the  result  of  union  with  Christ,  will  at  last  reveal 
itself  also  in  the  body,  not  ir  the  flesh.  Lookini;  back 
at  the  past,  St.  Paul  regarded  theolo^  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Law.  He  therefore  viewi  the 
old  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  maintaining;  that  it  has 
been  done  away  by  Christ.  Hence  the  proofs  from 
scripture  are  merely  introduced  in  :«upport  of  his  inner 
convictions.  These  revolve  around  the  idea,  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Law,  of  sin  and  of  death  is  only 
revealed  in  their  abolition.  By  the  Law  the  Law  is 
destroyed,  in  sinftl  ficsh  sin  is  overcome,  throui;h  death 
death  is  conquered. 

"The  historicil  view  of  St.  Paul  is  set  forth  in  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  Adam  and  Abraham,  and  to  the 
Iaw  of  Mo^s ;  it  looks  forward  to  the  time,  when 
God  shall  be  all  in  all,  after  Christ  has  '  put  alt  things 
under  his  feet';  and  to  a  time  when  the  prophecies 
given  to  the  Jewish  people  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the 
salvation  of  all  Israel.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  in  St, 
Paul  starts  from  the  confession  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  Christ  as  a  heavenly  being  and  as  I^rd  of  the 
living  and  l!>e  dead  is  with  the  Father.  His  theology 
does  not  rest  upon  the  historical  Christ,  but  upon  the 
pre-cxistent  Christ,  the  'man  from  heaven/  who  in 
self-denying  love  made  Himself  flesh,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  power  of  nature  and  death  ;  but  he  refers  to  the 
works  and  the  life  of  the  historical  Christ  as  the  pattern 
for  all  men  of  life  in  the  spirit 

""In  controverting  Christian  opponents,  who  sought  to 
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combine  the  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ  with  the  belief 
in  '  righteousness  by  works/  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  aiiju* 
ments  and  even  of  idcfas  borrowed  from  the  Pharisaic 
theoloE^y;3Jid  he  employs  thccxcgctical  method  pmctised 
by  Pharisaic  theologians,  as  well  as  by  Alexandrian 
writers.  But  the  dialectic  in  regard  to  the  law,  cir- 
cumcision and  sacrifice  docs  not  form  the  ccntrsl 
souice  of  his  insf>iration,  bul  is  merely  the  outer  body 
of  his  (loctrine.  St.  Paul  is  the  highest  product  of 
the  Je^iish  spirit  as  transformed  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Pharisaism  had  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  producing;  a  man  of  this  ty|>e,  and  wa$ 
henceforth  dead  In  a  measure  St  Paul  shares  Che 
Hellenic  spirit*  but  this  spirit  he  imbibctl.  not  from  the 
direct  influence  of  Hellenic  writers,  but  from  his  Phari- 
saic training;.  In  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  considerable 
I  skill  in  handling  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  Insight  into 
( the  spiritual  life  of  the  Greeks.  His  great  power,  how* 
ever,  lay  in  his  gospel  of  the  spintuai  Christ-  This 
gospel  he  could  express  in  modes  of  thought  compre- 
hensible by  the  Greek  mind.  In  his  Apologetics  he 
even  turns  to  his  purposes  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  Greeks,  tliough  it  cannot  be  sh(Jwn  that  he  had  ^ 
a  direct  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. Thus  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  difTusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  But 
this  in  no  way  affects  his  central  doctrine  of  saivaiwn^ 
which  was  neither  Jewish  nor  Gentile,  but  universal"' 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  centre  of  all  St 
Paul's  ideas  is  faith  in  the  crucrBed  and  risen  Christ, 
we  see  at  once  that  hi*  whole  conception  of  life  difiers 
from    that    of    Philo,      Both,    indeed,    speak    of    the 
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*  hea\"cnly  man/  but  their  point  of  view  is  diamciri- 
cally  opposite  The  "  heavenly  man  "  of  l*hilo  is  not 
a  person,  but  an  abstract  archetype:  it  is  the  divine 
pattern  in  the  divine  mind  after  which  individual  men 
are  formed.  But  thiii  archetype  could  never  possibly 
be  realised  in  any  individual  man>  St  Faul,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  in  the  crucified  and  risen  ChrLst,  the 
manife^utJon  of  the  Son  of  God  Whereas  Philo's 
"  Son  of  God  **  Is  merely  the  divine  mind  in  operatiurt, 
St.  Pitul  finds  in  Christ  the  true  Son  of  Qwi,  who 
humbled  him^'lf  by  appearing  in  the  fleshy  and  who 
thcrch)'  rcveak-d  the  innermost  nature  of  God.  Whereas 
in  Philo  God  remains  in  His  own  nature  absolutely 
inscrutable.  Si-  Paul  ^ces  In  tl>c  crucified  and  riM:Ei 
Christ  the  manifcnLation  of  the  infuutc  kjvc  of  God. 
This  is  no  mere  superficial  distinction  :  il  is  the  funda- 
mental note  Qf  Christianity,  which  diMinguiahc^  it  from  ' 
all  oXhci  religions.  And  as  St.  Paui»  concqition  of 
the  Sof]  of  God  diitcrs  /t^/c  (&£/a  from  Philo's,  so  his 
conception  of  salvation  is  fundamentally  dilfcient. 
The  salvation  of  man  for  Fhilo  was  conceived  to  lie 
io  the  illumination  of  the  mind  by  a  philosophical 
conception  of  God,  and  obedience  to  tlie  Uw  of  reason. 
Thus,  It  vifM  the  narrow  way  open  only  to  the  cultured 
few.  St  Paul's  way  of  salvation  was  open  to  alt 
No  distinction  of  Jen*  or  Gentile,  cultured  or  uncul- 
tured, free  man  or  slave,  could  separate  a  man  from 
union  with  God  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  him.  Philo  no  doubt  liberated  himself 
from  tJic  prcpOA5casion  that  only  the  Jew  was  capable 
of  salvation,  but  he  only  got  rid  of  this  national  limit 
to  fall  into  the  Greek  idea  of  a  limit  in  human  nature 
arising  from  an  intellectual  defect.  And  further,  while 
Philo  conedvcs  of  all  men  as  capable  of  goodness 
he  also  n^ards  the  Law  of  Moacs  as  l^ndinf;  upon 
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all  men.  Thus  he  is  limited  in  ttt*o  ways :  ott  the  one 
hand,  the  man  of  culuirc  alone  is  capable  or  salvation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  13 
not  temporary,  but  eternal  St  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  bases  hi»  doctrine  upon  a  Taith  of  which  all  men 
are  capable,  and  sweeps  away  the  whole  ceremonial 
law,  wlijch  he  regards  as  merely  temporary.  The 
universaltsm  of  Philo  was  no  true  univcrsalism;  Chat  of 
Paul  was  based  upon  the  fundamental  sinfulness  of  all 
men,  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  through  laith  in 
the  love  of  God.  Wc  can  thus  undentand  how  Philo's 
doctrine  had  no  influcrce  beyond  tlie  Hchoots,  while 
Christianity  turned  the  world  upaide  down.  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  the  more  clearly 
we  see  that  it  wa$  Impotent  10  regenerate  the  race. 
And  even  as  an  abfitnict  creed,  it  was  merely  a  com- 
bination of  discrepant  ideas.  There  is,  in  his  theory, 
no  real  manifestation  of  God.  The  inscrutable  Being, 
who  cannct  be  in  any  way  defined,  is  little  better  than 
the  deification  of  Nothing.  His  \J709,  viewed  on  Us 
higher  side,  is  but  the  hyj^ot^Liif^ing  of  ftbstract  ideas  ; 
and,  on  iu  lower  side.  It  does  not  take  us  beyond 
the  lde:i  of  an  abstract  law  which  operates  beyond, 
but  not  in,  the  spirit  uf  man.  Thus,  from  cither  point 
of  view,  it  has  no  mens  potency  than  an  abstract 
law  of  naturcn  Sl  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  Ti;L-i 
gra^[>ed  the  principle  of  the  !>elf-manife:7;tation  of  God> 
and   the  possibilhy  of  tlie  regenerated  man  living  in 

I  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  yf  God.     Thus,  in  his  doctnnc,  wc 

II  arc  dealing  with  the  actual  manifcsttitioti  of  God.  and 
with  tbc  living  principle  operative  in  the  soub  of  men- 

When  wc  compare  Philo  with  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  wc  find  t)ic  same  HupcrrficiAl  re?»eiiiblunce. 
And   the  same  fundamental  uppu»iiioiL 

(1)  Wc  have  Acen   how  Philo  aflirms  the  absolute 
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incoraprehcnsibiiity  of  God.  "  Though  God  is  by 
nalurc  visible,  no  man  has  seen  Him/'  This  laii- 
guage  naturally  su^ests  the  similar  .statement  in  the 
Fourth  Gosf>el  (L  18X  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  By  the  fal-^e  method  of  assuming  that  simi- 
larity ol  !»tatentent  is  a  proof  of  borrowing,  it  may 
be  ai|;iied  that  St  John  was  indebted  :o  I'hiio  for 
his  conception  of  the  invisibility  of  God.  New.  not 
to  mention  that  Philo's  conception  of  the  incompre- 
hensibility and  invisibility  of  God  had  uken  a  firm 
hold  both  cf  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  writers 
before  Philo,  it  is  easy  to  sec  thai,  in  words  which 
are  almost  Identical,  the  Wo  writers  are  expre-'^ing 
a  totally  dllTerent  idea.  In  the  passage  where  Philo 
speaks  of  the  invisibility  of  God,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  the  cause  lies  in  the  weakness  of  the  creature" 
t\f.  in  the  "imbecility  of  the  human  inicllcci,"  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  Sir  William  llamiltort  It  is  thus 
a  limit  in  the  human  intelligence  which,  in  Phtlo's 
view,  prevents  us  from  comprehending  the  nature  of 
God;  and  he  adds  that  "we  must  become  God— 
which  is  impossible—before  we  can  comprehend  God' 
But  no  such  doctrine  is  suggested  by  the  Gosjiel  writer. 
After  saying  that  "  no  man  hath  »n:n  Gud  at  any 
time/'  he  adds:  "the  only-bcgottcii  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  liath  dcclaied  hira" 
What  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  is  that,  prior  to  the 
revelation  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  was  in 
Hisi  full  nature  ucikriuwii  to  iiioii,  but  Is  now  revealed 
a»  He  Uuly  ix  Tluit  this  i»  hi»  meaning  i!»  evident 
from  the  words  immediately  preceding  ;  "  For  the  Law 
was  ^ivcn  by  Moscf,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Oubt*  The  contrast  is  therefore  between  the 
Law  and  the  Go^spel ;  and  the  fundamental  thought 
is,  that  God,  whose  true  nature  had  been   hidden,  is 
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now  revealed  as  a  God  of  love.  No  doubl  the  Gospel 
writer  holds  by  the  thought  of  the  spirituidtty  of  God, 
but  in  his  view  God  is  not  hidden  but  revealed. 
There  is,  in  truth,  iiothmg  in  the  New  Testament  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  incorapre- 
hcnsit>ility  of  God,  and  theologians  who  interpret  such 
passages  in  an  agnostic  sense  do  violence  to  its  whole 
spirit  "Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God/'  is  the  utterance  of  the  living  Chri-^tian 
conscJousne^H  not  a  dogmatic  proposition ;  but  it  id 
incompatible  with  any  theology  which  sets  up  an 
Impassable  burner  between  God  and  inua  If  theology 
is  to  remain  Christian,  it  must  discard  this  fiction  of  an 
absolutely  incomprehensible  God  by  providing  a  com- 
pletely reasoned  basis  for  the  Christian  consciousness  of 
a  self-manifesting  God 

Philo  then,  as  we  sec,  so  far  from  anticipating  the 
Christian  idea  of  God^  merely  cxpiesscs  the  conception 
current  in  hi»  day  among  his  countrymen.  And  it  is 
significant  that,  in  defending  his  preconception  of  the 
Insert tabiiity  of  God,  he  employs  the  dualistic  modes 
of  tliou^ht  which  he  had  learned  from  his  Greek 
reachcrsH  The  false  abstraction  of  an  incomprehensible 
God  on  the  one  side,  has  as  its  complement  the  equally 
false  abstraction  of  formless  matter  on  the  other  side; 
so  that  God  is  not  llic  creative  fiource  of  all  things, 
but  merely  the  Architect  who  fashions  the  world. 
Thus  the  very  writer  who  Imagires  that  he  exalts  God 
by  declaring  Him  to  be  Zncomprchcn^ible,  falls  back 
upon  the  analogy  of  a  human  artist  when  he  attempts 
to  explain  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  defect 
still  permeates  much  of  our  cunent  speculation.  It 
is  still  supposed  thai  Gud  in  nr^spcci  of  His  relation 
tu  tlie  viorld  may  be  conceived  ais  a  kind  of  externa] 
artificer ;  a   view   which    T^»Vt   upon  the   bta^tphemous 
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notion  of  the  independent  existence   of   the   material 
world 

(2)  The  Xiyof  b  conceived  by  Phiio  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Thought  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
expression  of  this  Thouglit  in  the  visible  universe ; 
and  this  Word  is  represented  as  the  "  instrument "  by 
which  the  cosmos  is  formed.  When  we  turn  to  the 
Fourth  Gaspel  we  read  :  *•  In  the  bejlinniiiE  was  the 
Xoyw,  and  the  \6yoi  was  with  God,  and  the  X&yov 
was  God,  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  ivere  hy  Him  (St  aiVorT),  and  without  Him 
was  not  an>thing  made  that  hath  been  made"  The 
two  modes  of  statement  have  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
resemblance.  But  there  arc  fundamental  differences. 
According:  to  Thilo  the  \0709  is  not  identical  with 
God,  but  is  a  product  of  His  self-activity.  Thus  the 
Xoy(K  is  not  a  complete  counterpart  of  the  infinite 
enei^y  of  God  ;  nor.  strictly  speaking,  i^  it  an  expre^i- 
sion  of  what  God  in  His  inner  nature  is,  but  only  an 
effect,  distinct  and  separate  from  Kim.  Philo,  in  short, 
applies  the  conception  of  external  causation  to  express 
the  relation  between  God  and  the  Xoy^v.  On  the 
basis  of  his  dualism,  the  Xeyov  cannot  be  identical 
with  God,  because  God  is  absolutely  self-contained  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expressed.  Now,  St,  John  gives 
us  a  very  diflferent  view-  Holding  that  God  is  essen- 
tially ftelf-manifesting»  he  eniplo)'s  the  current  term 
Xoyo?  to  express  this  idea.  The  Xoyet  is  said  to  be 
at  once  "  with  God "  and  to  '  be  God/*  Thus  the 
absolute  identity  of  God  and  the  \^<h  is  affirmed^ 
while  yet  the  \6yci  is  distinguished  from  God.  This 
can  only  mean  that  God  manifests  himself  as  He  is  in 
the  \6yos.  It  is,  then,  in  this  sense  that  he  speaks 
of  the  \6yot  or  H^ord,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  makes   use  of  the  current    Hellenistic   metaphor 
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implied  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  term  \<>yo7, 
but  he  adapts  it  to  the  expression  of  the  new  concep- 
tion of  God  as  scU-mani  Testing.  Thus  his  conception 
of  the  X6yt>f  has  an  entirely  dtfTcrcnt  mcanini;  from 
that  of  Philo.  God's  inner  nature  is  fully  manifested 
in  the  Xoyoc,  who  i*  not  the  product  of  God,  but 
is  God  Himself.  The  mech^inical  conception  of  God 
as  ft  cause  distinct  from  the  \6yo^  is  set  a^dc.  and 
for  it  is  substituted  the  conception  of  God  a$  the 
eternal  self-manifc^tinf:  God,  ot,  in  a  word,  of  God 
as  Spirit 

Philo  holds  that  tbe  Xoyor  was  the  "instrument'' 
by  which  the  visible  world  was  created  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressly compares  the  world  to  a  vast  temple  or  city, 
explaining  ihAt  the  Adyor  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  four  elements  and  their  variou:^  compounds  have 
been  formed.  St.  John  also  speaks  of  the  \0y09  as 
that  through  which  the  world  has  been  niade.  and  so 
far  he  seems  to  be  expressing  the  same  idea  as  Phila 
But  there  is  this  important  difference;  that  as  the 
\oyQt  is  identical  with  God,  it  is  God  as  the  Xoyot 
who  has  *'made  the  world/'  Further,  the  world  is 
not  "  made  "  in  the  sense  of  being  "  formed  "  out  of  a 
matter"  already  existing,  but  is  brought  into  being 
Absolutely. 

(3)  In  Philo.  the  \6yot  concaved  as  the  Thought  of 
God  is  distinct  from  the  \oyo^  as  the  Word.  The 
latter  is  the  order  and  harmony  of  crcatbn  and  pro- 
vidence. There  is  no  such  distinction  in  St.  John. 
For  him  the  Word  ts  the  expression  of  God  Himself, 
and  it  is  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  sa  the  \6yov 
that  all  created  things  owe  their  existence.  Thus, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  compare  them,  we 
find  that  Philo  and  St  John,  while  using  the  same 
term,  give  to  it  an  entirely  different  meaning.     Nor 
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must  wc   forget  that  the  metaphor  of  the    Word   is  \ 
only    a    metaphor,    and    that    the    fundamental    idea   ' 
which   it   is   employed    to    express    is    that   God    has 
revealed   Himself  as   He  is  in  the  knowable  universe, 
or  rather  in   His  Son, 
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In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
resemblances  between  the  New  Testament  writers  and 
Philo  arc  no  proof  of  direa  obligation  on  the  pari 
of  the  latter,  and  that,  vthen  we  go  beneath  the  fturrace> 
we  find  in  imcI)  a  totall)'  diiTereni  coiicqition  of  life. 
The  first  point  of  resemblance  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  In  ordinary  usa^e  the  tcmi  Xo-yof  means 
cither  (^n)  thought,  or  (^)  speech,  (-"hilu  makes  use  of 
this  double  meaning  to  explain  the  lelation  between 
tlic  intelligible  and  tlic  sensible  world.  Thought  and 
spcccli  in  fnan  arc  related  to  cadi  other  as  the  Divine 
Thought  to  its  Expression  in  the  visible  universes. 
Thus  Ihe  Xoyvy  is  the  Word  of  Gtxl,  t.e.  the  order 
impressed  upon  the  sensible  world.  Therefore  man,  iti 
grasping  by  his  intcUigCEicc  the  urder  exhibited  in  the 
visible  universe,  may  attain  to  /rufk^  or  to  a  symbolical 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  Thought.  The  Ao^uv  i» 
the  "instiumciit  *'  of  creation,  while  Gotl  is  it»  **Ciiuae." 
Hence  ttie  viMbte  world  is  represented  as  a  vast  temple 
or  city,  the  form  of  which  is  tnipres.scd  upon  it  by  the 
Xoyov,  just  as  the  architect  embodies  his  thought  in  his 
work.  The  \oyos  is  therefore  intcrme<llate  between 
God  and  man ;  it  is  "  neither  unbcgottcn  as  God,  nor 
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h*^ottco  aj^  man."  biit  in  cicrnally  begotten.  As  the 
expressed  Thought  or  Word  of  God,  it  ie  called  the 
"eldest "  or  *  first-born  Son  of  God."  It  is  the  "  bond  " 
of  all  things,  i.^.  the  prineiple  which  constitute!  the 
world  an  ordered  ayslem.  The  \oyn^  or  Word 
is  also  the  law  which  determines  the  course  of 
hiim^n  life.  Hence  the  >k^y^  \%  <:a11ed  the  "man 
of  God"  or  the  "heavenly  man."  who  is  fli^tinguishcd 
from  Adam,  the  "earthly  man"  Philo  also  speaks  of 
the  \iyw  as  the  "second  God"  because  it  is  not  God 
as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  the  product  or  'Mmagc"  of 
God.  There  arc  other  ways  in  which  the  Xoyty^  is 
charactcmcd.  which  arc  drawn  from  Jewish  sources. 
Thus  the  Xoy^Jt  is  a  suppliant  or  intercessor  (u^()  to 
God  on  behalf  of  num.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  "high  priest"  who  mediates  between 
God  and  man.  To  these  striking  ptraiiels  with  the 
New  Testament  may  be  added  the  \6yo^  a*  (0  the 
manna,  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  it) 
the  lixHng  stream.  (3)  the  sword  that  turned  every  way. 
or  the  "  divider"  '4)  the  cloud  at  the  Red  Sea.  ( s)  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness.  ?h\\o  pcrsonijits  the  \iytK,  but 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  fitrs^n. 
No  doubt  he  identifies  it  with  the  anfrelic  or  divine 
appearances  mentioned  in  scripture,  but  he  interprets 
these  as  symbols  of  the  Divine  Reason.  In  treating  of 
the  kindred  notion  of  the  Law,  Philo  speak:«  in  a  way 
that  sironRly  reminds  us  of  some  of  St  Paul's  ideas. 
The  Law  (y&M^)  is  nothing  but  the  Word  (\6yoi) ;  so 
that  tlw  righteous  man  who  keeps  the  Liw  also  keeps 
the  Word.  Philo  further  tdls  us  that  to  obey  the  Ijiw 
(s  freedom,  while  subjection  to  passion  is  slavery.  The 
Law  he  further  characterizes  as  "  an  eternal  law, 
stamped  by  the  immortal  nature  on  the  immortal 
mind "  which  reminds  us  of  the  Pauline  conception 
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of  a  law  written  on  *'thc  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart." 
The  most  strikine  parallel  however.  Is  in  the  con- 
cqition  of  the  Ao-yoc  as  the  ^X^yxov.  the  convinccr 
of  sin;  where  the  Mosaic  l&w  has  fallen  into  the 
back^rround,  and  the  reason  or  conscience  h  viewed 
as  the  divine  Xcl^of,  in  so  far  as  It  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  soul  of  man.  As  to  the  nature  of 
mar,  we  find  that  Philo  holds  the  soul  to  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  body.  This  view  is  connocted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Xuyo^  by  the  idea  that  in 
his  reason  man  is  an  "  ect>'pe  or  fra^^mcnt  or  spark 
of  that  blessed  nature,  while  in  the  stiucturc  of  his 
body  he  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 
The  soul  being  thus  a  stranger,  dwelling  in  an  alien 
world,  the  body  is  the  source  of  evil,  though  it  h 
not  in  itself  evil  Hence  Philo  divides  the  soul  into 
two  (larts,  one  in  alliance  with  the  fiesh,  and  the  other 
sepiiratc  and  independent  Corresponding  to  this 
division  there  are  two  classes  of  men — those  who  live 
in  the  flesh  and  those  who  live  in  the  spirit  As 
mar  is  by  nature  corrupt,  even  a  virtuous  life  is  of 
no  avail,  unless  there  is  imparted  to  him  the  grace 
by  which  he  is  cnabEcd  to  serve  God.  There  are  three 
ways  to  the  higher  life — practice  of  virtue,  teaching 
and  nature;  Those  who  follow  the  first  way  arc 
engaged  in  a  never-ending  struggle,  while  those  who 
follow  the  path  of  knowledge  attain  to  a  higher  life, 
and,  compared  with  the  former,  feed  upon  ''strong 
meat,"  not  upon  *'  milk  fit  for  babes."  But  the  highest 
way  of  all  is  that  of  '*  nature  "  ;  it  is  the  way  to  peace, 
the  joy  of  resignation,  and  purity  of  iie^rt,  and  those 
who  enter  upon  it  at  last  "see  God/'  though  only 
"through  a  glass,"  It  is  aJso  described  in  <uch  terms 
a«  ""  hungering  and  thirsting  after  tJie  ideal  God/' 
"hungering  after  the  noWc  life,"  "being  the  slave  of 
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These  words,  with  which  Ireriaeus  opens  his  R<fuUs- 
ttm  of  Heresy^  indicate  the  main  features  of  llie  Gnostic 
siccts  as  They  cxrslcd  in  the  second  ccntur>-.  Their 
thcolo(iy  was  not  set  forth  in  a  reasoned  and  connected 
sysicm,  but  was  imbedded  in  a  fantastic  cosiroi;ony ; 
their  cxcflcsis  was  of  that  artificial  character  witli  which 
our  study  of  Philo  has  made  us  familiar;  they  claimed 
to  be  in  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  or  Gnosis, 
revealed  only  to  the  initiated ;  and  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  world  they  interposed  a 
number  of  spiritual  Towers  or  Aeons,  attributing  the 
creation  of  the  visible  universe  to  a  subordinate  af^ertt. 
the  Demiurge.  That  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  was 
inconsistent  with  the  furdamcntal  ideas  of  Christian 
theology,  and  in  practice  led  either  to  an  antinomian 
Ijcenfie  or  to  asceticism,  is  also  true ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  wlien  he  s\-arns  his  flock  against  these  **  woK^s 
in  sheep's  clothing,"  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
their.  But,  while  it  is  true  that  Gnosticism  was 
fantastic  in  form,  arbitrary  in  the  interpretation  of 
scripture,  full  of  intellectual  arrogance  and  dualislic 
in  content,  it  was  not,  at  least  in  its  main  representa- 
tives, cither  so  unchristian  or  so  irrational  as  Irenaeus 
alleges,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  stigmatised  as  a  deliberate 
and  wicked  perversion  of  the  ''  truth  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  When  the  Gnostics  wrote  there  was  no 
fixed  body  of  Christian  doctrine  of  which  the  Church 
was  the  custodian,  and  therefore  no  "  heresy "  in  the 
later  sense  of  deviation  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Even 
in  the  age  of  Irenaeus  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  were 
still  in  process  of  formation,  and,  judged  by  the  stardard 
of  the  Niccne  Creed,  Irenaeus  himself  must  be  pro- 
nounced heretical  The  Church  afterwards  accepted 
as   orthodox    thofe   writers   of  the   first    and    second 
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centuries  who  employed  speculation  as  a  means  of 
spiritualising  the  Old  Testament,  without  carrying  their 
speculation  so  far  as  to  construct  a  complete  system ; 
while  it  branded  as  heretical  tho^e  thinkers  who, 
employing  the  same  method,  aimed  at  completeness 
and  reached  conclusions  at  variance  with  later  Catholic 
doctriTie.  lioth  classes  of  thinkers  were  under  the 
inflitencc  of  Greek  ideas  and  Greek  modes  of  thouji^ht, 
and  both  were  trying  to  ccm'crt  Christian  faith  into 
a  philosophy  of  rcli|;ion>  In  attcmpunE  to  estimate 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  Gnosticism  wc  must 
discard  the  idea  that  it  was  a  perversion  of  accepted 
doctrine:,  and  view  ti  as  an  lionest  attempt  to  show  that 
Chn:^ti;inity  wa^  the  ultimate  ;md  universal  rcHgioit 
Thi;  Mbc^rrations  of  the  Gnostics  were  the  riatunil  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  men  whose  minds  were  already  filCcK)  with 
Greek  ideas  of  life,  and  who  fell  the  itocd  of  harmo- 
nuung  with  the  new  revelation  tlic  knowlcdt;c  tUcy 
already  believed  tlicmM:Ive3>  tu  possess.  Tlic  Christian 
faith  as  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  involved  a  higher 
corKcption  of  the  rdntions  of  God  and  man  th^m  that 
which  had  been  reached  even  by  the  later  Hebrew 
prophets,  but  its  imivcrsal  spirit  wa^  not  yet  freed  from 
features  due  to  its  Jcwbh  origin.  The  consequence 
was  that  by  tlic  primitive  Jewish  community  of 
Christiana  it  was  held  in  a  form  which  was  coloured 
by  traditional  modes  of  thouglit.  The  main  struggle 
of  the  Apo^itolic  age  was  to  liberate  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  the  natural  preconceptions  of  its 
Jewish  adherents, — a  work  which  was  begun  by 
Sl  Paul  and  carried  out  by  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel'  But  tlic  process  could  not  stop  hcrCn  Even 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  Christianity  found  itself  con- 
*  the  vritK  of  tht  Fcuith  Gupd  hu  in  bit  mind  AInaAdrian  JotiAism. 
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Tronted  with  believers  who  brought  to  it  preconceptions 
derived  originally  from  Bnbylonun,  Persian  and  other 
oriental  source*,  and  the  danger  which  it  had  already 
experienced  of  losing  ixs  universality  from  the  survival 

.of  Jewish  beliefs,  threatened  it  front  thi^  new  source. 

['Evidences  of  this  conflict  meet  us  in  the  Neu-  Testa- 
ment itself,  especially  in  the  h^pistlc  to  the  Colossians 

I  and  the  Ke\'elation  of  St  John.  A  new  danger 
emerged  when  Christianity  was  embraced  by  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Hellenic  philosophy  of  Alex- 
andria. To  this  claft*i  belonged  the  great  Gnosbcs 
of  the  second  century,  who  attempted  to  reconcile 
Jewish,  Oriental,  Greek  and  Christian  ideas,  mainly 
by  weapons  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy.  Their 
syncrettstic  method  could  not  possibly  yield  a  satis- 
factory philosophy  of  religion,  but  they  must  get  the 
credit  of  forcing  the  problem  to  the  front,  and  doing 
their  best  to  solve  it  While,  therefore,  we  do  justice 
to  writers  like  irenaciis,  who  instinctively  revolted 
against  the  dualL^im  by  which  Gnosticism  was  largely 
Infected,  we  must  not  forget  that  but  for  the  Gnostics 
a  Christian  philosophy  of  religion  ^vould  have  been 
impossible.  Grant  to  Irenaeus  what  he  never  doubts 
ibr  a  moment,  that  the  conception  of  Christianity  held 
by  the  majority  o(  the  Churches  in  his  day  was  identical 
with  the  f^ith  of  our  Lord  and  Ills  disciples,  and  that 
the  salvation  of  man  depended  upon  lis  Implicit  accept- 
ance, and  we  can  understand  why  he  ^vas  unable  to 
account  fur  it*  n:jectioii  by  honest  aiiid  fair-minded  men 
except  on  tlic  hypothesis  thiil  lliey  were  jjcrvcrsc  and 
wicked  sophists.^  The  Gnostic:^  he  therefore  pictured 
to  bimsdf  as  a  cIass  of  men  who  wilfully  and  sinfully 
rejected  the  trutli,  and  wilh  a  nuli^jiiant  ingenuity 
sought  to  destroy  the  souls  of  their  simple-minded 
To  Jufiin  MRTtyt  (inunkism  ii  Uie  work  of  dfufmooii. 
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dtipes.  Instead  of  accepting  the  plain  sense  of  scrip* 
tiire,  they  coostructed  a  colossal  cdittcc  of  speculation 
which  only  tended  to  overlay  and  obscure  the  Gospel 
All  Tojch  speculations  seemed  to  Ircnaeus  reprcheiulble^ 
not  merely  because  they  wMJUld  not  bear  criticism^  but 
because  they  ziv/if  speculations.  It  is  true  that  the 
Gnostics  pretended  to  find  their  doctrines  in  scripture  ; 
but  this  was,  to  his  mind,  merely  a  pretext  to  conceal 
the  real  character  of  their  doctrine.  Their  object  was 
to  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  elaborate  rheterical 
aiTt^  by  which  they  sought  to  efTect  their  evil  purpose 
were  only  a  cloak  for  their  perversity  and  wickedness. 
Who  but  wicked  men  would  dethrone  God  and  put  in 
His  place  their  ab^>urd  conception  of  the  Demiurge  ? 
Having  formed  such  an  ima^  of  the  Gnostics,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  the  shrewd  but  unspeculative  Bishop 
w&s  unable  to  take  a  fair  and  judicial  view  of  Uicir 
doctrines. 

Now,  of  courbe,  no  blame  can  be  atlaclicd  to  Irenaeus 
for  Uh  vigorous  pi^lciiiit  against  the  GnosUcs.  The 
view  that  all  speculatioa  on  divine  things  b  hurtful 
is  not  so  unknown  in  our  own  day  that  vrc  should 
be  surprised  to  find  it  in  a  Bisliop  of  the  second 
ccntuiy,  \Those  main  interest  wa^  in  the  saving  of 
aoula,  A  task  for  which  he  was  eminently  qaalificd 
by  hJH  zeal  and  strong  practicait  sense-  But,  v'hile 
thi:f  i%  true,  tt  b  ju.%t  as  un<kniab)e  that  his  temper 
was  of  the  hard  and  Utnited  type  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  more 
reRective  minds  to  bring  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith  Into  connexion  with  a  comprehenstve  theory  of 
the  world.  The  experience  of  nineteen  centuries  has 
taiught  us  to  view  the  movements  of  the  early  centuries 
in  their  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future ;  we  now 
recognise   that,   while    Chrbtianity    b    baied    upon   & 
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ijni\Trr5a]  principle,  that  principle  is  not  capable  of 
being  impriwncd  in  a  few  simple  truchf^  but,  just 
because  it  i*  a  living  thing,  must  be  enriched  by  ult 
the  elements  wilh  which  it  cr>mes  in  contact*  To 
identity  Christianity  %vitb  its  first  simple  form,  and 
reject  its  later  developments  merely  because  they  are 
later,  is  as  unjustifiable  as  to  prefer  the  fjcrm  to  the 
full'grown  plant.  Wc  must,  therefore,  approach  the 
study  of  Gnosticism  with  the  object  of  discovering  how 
far,  in  the  wild  whir)  of  conflicting  idca*i— Jewish* 
Syrian.  Bab>'lonlan,  Persian  and  Grccit — which  was 
characteristic  of  the  a|;e  in  which  it  appeared,  Jt 
prepared  the  wa)-  for  a  more  perfect  system  of 
theology  than  itself.  We  arc  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  Gnustics  of  the  fantastic  t>'pe  which 
flourished  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  but  wc 
may  be  in  danger  of  coining  under  the  infiucnce  of 
its  modem  representatives  ;  and  in  any  case  J:  will 
do  us  no  liarm  to  study  impartially  the  early  struggle 
of  Chriittidn  incti  to  "give  a  rcanuii  for  tlie  fiiith  that 
waia  ill  tljcin."  The  viigaries  of  Gnustic  s^>ecuUtion  arc 
at  firv^t  :»ight  strange  and  almost  inexplicable,  and, 
iudvcil,  iw  huiiuin  being  but  a  philosophical  Dryasdust 
can  now  taWc  the  IcA^t  interest  In  the  details,  some 
of  them  absurd  in  the  extreme,  of  their  multifarious 
systems.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  burden  you 
with  these  details  further  than  is  necessary  ;  it  will  be 
eTKrtigh  to  deal  with  the  more  iinportitiit  developments 
of  thi-i  earl)-  phaM;  of  ttieoiogic.il  speculation,  in  their 
relation  to  the  main  current  of  doctrine,  which  gradually 
gained  for  itself  the  sanction  of  the  Church* 

The  term  "Gnosticism"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower  scn»c.  A  recent  writer 
tells  us  that  "  Gnosticism  Ln  a  rcltgioua  movetncnt  which 
IS  characterized  by  a  seckir^  for  Gnosis  or  enlighten- 
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ment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  ^alvadon."  ^  Taken  in 
this  sense  Gnostidsm  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
may  be  said  to  make  its  appearance  with  the  l£sscnes, 
who  can  be  traced  back  to  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era.'  In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
term,  however,  Gnofiticism  is  an  early  form  of 
Christianity,  which  makes  its  appearance  even  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  but  only  become*  a  clearly  marked 
method  of  thought  in  the  second  century,  under  the 
infhieice  of  Hellenic  philosophy  Our  subject  is 
Gnosticism  in  this  second  and  generally  accepted  sense, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  in  three 
successive  phases,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  (irst, 
second  and  third  centuries  respectively.  These  three 
phases  may  also  be  characterizetl  as.  Judaic,  Hellenic 
arui  Syriac  Gnosticism*  It  wtU  still  further  simplify 
matters,  if  we  set  a-^ide  a  number  of  systems  or  views 
which  have  one  or  more  features  in  common  with  the 
main  Gnostic  £>^tem^  but  which  had  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  general  current  of  theological 
speculation.  I  shall  therefore  simply  mention  these, 
shortly,  without  further  entering  into  them. 

First  of  a!l  we  have  the  Bncratius,  who  attached 
supreme  importance  to  the  ascetic  life,  for  which  they 
claimed  the  example  of  Chris:.  Next  may  be 
mentioned  the  Decftisf^^  who  drew  their  ideas  from 
wrilirgs  in  which  it  was  denied  that  Christ  was  a  real 
man,  their  view  being  that  he  was  a  heavenly  spirit 
with  a  phanlasmal  body.  Then  wc  have,  thirdly,  the 
CarpGcrodans^  whose  doctrine  was  based  upon  a  Utcra] 
interpretation  of  the  Platonic  idea  of  rcmim^ccnce 
{mapMVfsti)  and  the  pre-exfsterrcc  of  souls..     The  worlds 

>Cvoi  bi  the  M&ttiit  rnr  JaTy,  iS9S«  p^  503. 

*Pof  ■  raJuablc  Jiccotinc  of  the  tlucnd,  Me  LJ^hlbot^  OAun^diu  iW 
MifeflMV,  pp.  8j'9J. 
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on  their  view»  is  not  the  wofk  of  Gixl,  but  of  inferior 
sf^rits ;  and  the  true  Gnosts  h  attained  by  tho^c  who 
are  able  to  reoll  the  tdeift  which  thc>'  had  in  a  pre- 
existent  ftUte.  and  are  thus  favoured  with  the  vision  of 
the  Supreme  Unity.  The  suijcriority  of  Jesus  over 
other  men  they  altributt-d  lo  the  unuitual  strength  of 
his  "  reminiscence"  and  the  consequent  spiritual 
excellence  and  power  to  which  he  thus  attained. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  some  members  of  this 
sect  fell  into  theoretical  and  practical  Antinomianism; 
the  speculative  basis  of  their  doctrine,  as  attributed  to 
Epiphancs,  the  son  of  Carpocratcs,  being  that  external 
actions  do  not  affect  the  spirit  and  are  therefore 
morally  indifTcrcTit  [n  any  case  the  Carpocratians 
adopt&d  the  Communism  suggested  in  the  RcpiibUc  of 
Plata  Jesus  they  honoured  as  the  greatest  philosopher, , 
Settii^  up  his  statue  side  by  side  with  the  statues  of 
Pythagoras,  flato  and  Aristotle.  Besides  these  sects 
there  was  a  number  of  adventurers— magicians,  prophc- 
sicrs.  and  alchemists,— who  affected  the  usual  jargon  of 
their  tribe,  and  emplo)'ed  magical  incantations  as  a 
means  of  duping  the  pubh'c  and  robbing  women  of 
their  honour.  In  contrast  to  these  extreme  sect*, 
which  were  Pagan  ntther  than  Christian,  there  was  also 
a  variety  of  sects  which  only  differed  slightly  from  the 
Christianity  of  ordinary'  believers.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  we  may  go  on  to  consider  Gnosticism  in  its 
first  phase,  or  Judaic  Gnosticism. 


I.    JUDAIC  GNOSTtCISM. 

The  most  palpable  traces  of  this  Earliest  form  of 
Chri^tiaii  Gnoyticism  arc  found  in  the  Epistle  lo  the 
Colo^ians.^     The  Apoatic  warns  the  Christian  not  to 
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be  misled  by  the  false  teachers  who  threatened  to 
destroy  the  purity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
These  teachers  insisted  upon  the  observance  of 
Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  upon  the  distinction  of 
meats  and  drinks,  and  apparently  upon  the  initiatory 
rite  of  circumcision.  This,  of  course,  indicates  that 
they  were  Je\vs,  who  had  found  their  homes  in  the 
valley  of  the  LyeuH,  and  were  unable  to  free  themselves 
from  their  faith  in  Jewish  observances  and  ritual.  But 
they  u'eie  rot  Jews  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  we 
immediately  see  from  the  epistle,  for  the  Apostle 
goes  on  to  mention  three  features  which  arc  not 
Jewish,  but  Gnostic,  In  the  first  place  these  Jewish* 
Christians  plumed  thtmsclvcs  upon  a  hidden  wisdom 
and  exclusive  m>'^tcric5,  and  claimed  the  special 
jUumination  of  a  privileged  clas^  Knowing,  as  wc  do, 
the  Apostle's  universalism,  i:  in  not  difficult  to 
understand  his  vigorous  protest  against  this  new 
partkularism.  Just  as  he  had  in  earlier  q>istle$  given 
no  quarter  to  natioNoi  exclusiveness,  50  he  now 
denouncc:s  this  new  enemy,  inUJlictunl  exclusiveness. 
The  tT\»c  Gnosis,  as  he  insists,  is  no  "  mystcr>'," 
revealed  only  to  a  privil^ed  ft^w,  but  is  open  to  all 
men  who  have  faith  in  Cbrifit,  The  false  teachers 
set  up  a  ''  philosophy "  which  be  characterizes  a$  an 
"  empty  deceit "  txised  upon  "  sophistry/' '  The 
"  wisdom "  to  which  ihey  lay  claim  might  deceive 
many,  but  it  was  not  the  "  wisdom  "  of  the  Gospeh 
The  rircs  of  initiation  which  they  practised  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  universal  "mystery/' 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christy  whkh,  as  he  declares, 
contained  *'  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
hidden  in  it/' '  Here  is  no  "  mysicry,"  revealed  only 
to  a  few,  but  an  *'  open  secret,"  manifest  to  all  who  are 
^CoL  ii.  S.  >Co1.  iL  »^ 
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not  prevented  b>'  waywardness  and  disobedience  from 
receiving  it.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  objects  to  the 
cosmology  and  theology  of  the  false  teachers.  It  is 
Implied  that  the>-  attributed  dke  work  of  creation  to 
angels,  instead  of  to  the  one  Eternal  Son,  the  W^ord  of 
Godi  "through  whom  and  to  whom  all  things  have 
been  created."  St.  Paul  also  stigmatizes  the  worship 
of  angels  as  a  false  "  humility/'  which  is  wrong  in 
pTinciplc*  The  idea  that  man  may  mount  to  God 
by  the  ladder  of  intermediate  beings  is  mere  sophistry, 
and  iff  subversive  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
In  Christ  dwells  the  "fulness"  (TXipufia)  of  God, 
and  through  him  alone  it  is  communicated  to  man* 
Thirdly,  the  Aj)ostle  object-S  to  the  au^/iasm  of  the 
false  teachers,  which  was  advocated  by  them  as  a 
means  of  "checking  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh."* 
This  end  it  entirely  failed  to  accomplish,  and  he 
maintains  that  the  true  remedy  consists  in  spiritualiz- 
ing the  passions  by  a  living  faith — bj-  dying  with 
Christ  and  rising  again  with  him,  and  thereby 
renewing  the  im^e  of  God  in  the  soul. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  in  the  false 
teaching  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloisians 
we  come  upon  an  incipient  Grio*>ticisni.  Even  in  the 
Apostolic  age  there  was  a  tendency  to  lose  the  central 
idea  of  Christianrt>'  in  an  rsoteric  doctrine,  in  vague 
mystical  speculations  and  in  asceticism.  The  vigorous 
protest  of  the  Apostle  was.  however,  unsuccessful  in 
anestit^  the  growth  of  Gnosticism,  even  in  the 
churches  of  the  Lycus,  as  we  see  from  the  de* 
nunciations  of  the  Apocalypse,  though  in  the  second 
century  it  assumed  a  difTerenl  form.  The  transition 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  form  wc  find  in  the 
doctrine   of  Ccrinthus,*  who  even   in   point  of  time 
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forms  the  link  between  the  Gnosticism  of  the  first 
and  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century* 

"Cerinthus,"  Ircnacus  tcHs  us,  *'Uuftht  tiiat  the 
world  was  not  made  by  the  highest  God,  but  by  a 
Power  far  removed  from,  and  ignorant  of,  this  Supreme 
lacing/'*  As  we  learn  from  other  authorities,  he  held 
the  universe  to  have  been  created,  not  by  a  single 
power,  but  by  a  number  of  powers.  It  ia  also  stated 
that,  in  hh  view,  the  Mosaic  Law  wa«  given,  not  by 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  the  angel,  or  one  of  the 
angels,  who  created  the  world.  The  Christology  of 
Cerititbus  is  also  Gnostic.  Like  the  Ebionitcs  he 
"maintained  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  natural  way, 
though  he  cxceJIed  all  other  men  in  righteousness, 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  Cerinthus  further  held  that 
after  his  baptism  Hie  Christ,  descending  upon  Jesus 
from  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
revealed  to  him  ttte  unknown  Father  and  worked 
miracles  through  bim,  but  at  last  took  flight  and 
left  him,  so  that  Jc:«us  alore  suffered  and  rose  ^^n, 
while  the  Christ,  as  a  spiritual  being,  remained  without 
suffering."* 

In  this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Ccrinthus  we  find 
a  feature  which  reappears  in  all  subsequent  Gnostic 
systems,  the  conception  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  God  Himicir.  but  l)y  a  subordinate  agent.  The 
earlier  conception  of  Jewish  Christianity,  as  hdd  by 
the  Ebionitcs,  did  not  differ  from  the  current  Jewish 
\icw  that  the  world  was  the  work  of  God*  Cerinthus 
has  departed  from  this  view  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
creation  to  a  bein^  lower  than  God ;  but,  on  the 
other  ha-  vcs  of  this  being,  after  the  later 
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of  transitiofl  from  the  Judaic  to  the  later  Gnostic 
doctrine.  And  as  the  creator  of  the  world  i«  said 
to  be  "far  removed"  frora  the  supreme  God,  »"e  must 
suppose  that  Ccrinthus  held,  more  or  less  definitely, 
the  Gnostic  thcor>'  of  a  number  of  intermediate 
&)£encie5»  though  he  still  conceived  of  these  as  angels, 
not  as  emanations.  Lastly,  Cerinthus  tgnses  with  later 
GnoTitics  in  representing  the  Demiurge  ai  also  the 
giver  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  but  he  differ  from  them 
in  merely  ascribing  igooranoe  to  him,  while  his 
successors  represent  him  as  antagonistic  to  the  supreme 
and  good  God. 

Now,  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  Cerinthus,  in  bis 
conception  of  an  angelic  creator,  had  fallen  back  upon 
a  lower  conception  than  that  of  the  Ebionitcs,  who 
held  fast  by  the  conception  of  God  as  the  creator  of 
the  universe.  But  wc  must  distinguish  betwcea  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  a  tr^itional  belief  and  the  first 
imperfect  effort  to  transcend  it  The  Ebionitcs  simply 
accepted  the  common  anthropomorphic  idea  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  the  work  of  God's  hands, 
just  ai  they  clung  to  circumcision  and  were  strict 
observers  of  the  Jei^^ish  ceremonial  law.  They  were 
only  half  liberated  from  Judaism,  and  therefore  they 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Christian  conception  of  a 
,  self-revealing  God  was  not  identical  with  the  traditional 
I  Jewish  conception.  Wc  can  therefore  understand  why 
they  accepted  only  the  Gospd  of  Matthew,  and  rejected 
the  teaching  of  Paul.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
Pauline  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  creator 
of  the  world  must  have  seemed  to  them  hardly  less 
objectionable  than  the  angelic  Demiurge 
We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  sec  In'i 
of  Cerinthus,  imperfect  as  it  is,  an  advanec 
doctrine   of  the   ordinary    Jewish    Ch  ' 
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then.  led  Ccrinthcs  to  deny  the  direct  creation  of  the 
world  by  the  supreme  God,  and  to  attribute  it  to  an 
angelic  Demiurge?  Partly  no  doubt  it  ^fr^s  logically 
necessitated  by  the  rdlcctii'e  movem<nt  of  tlie  time 
towards  a  purely  abstract  conception  of  God,  a  con- 
ception  which,  ^  ne  see  from  Phtlo,  was  explicitly 
developed  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Jewish 
phtlos<4>hy.  In  the  revolt  from  anthropomorphic 
modes  of  conceiving  the  Supreme  licing,  God  was 
raised  so  high  -ibovc  all  knowablc  reality,  that  the 
difliculty  was  to  tind  any  mediation  between  Him  and 
the  world.  In  this  strait  the  belief  in  angels  of  later 
Judaism  seemed  to  offer  a  means  of  connecting  the 
Infinite  with  the  Finite  Alexandrian  Judaism  solved 
the  difficulty  by  hyposUti^ing  the  attributes  of  God 
as  spiritual  powers,  through  who.^  agency  the  world 
was  formed.  The  way  for  this  doctrine  had  been 
prepared  by  later  Judaism  in  the  books  which 
personified  Wisdom  as  the  daughter  of  God,  and  even 
the  Septuagint  sought  to  preserve  the  spirituality  and 
independence  of  Gud  by  representing  Him  as  acting 
Indirectly  through  angelic  ministers.  Cerinthus  mher 
iiicliiicd  to  this  Utter  view  tli^in  to  the  more  abstract 
cunception  uf  Philu,  aduptirg  a  comprumbe  between 
the  old  aiid  the  new,  in  which  the  puriticd  conccptioti 
of  God  was  cgmbincd  with  the  angdok^y  of  Utcf 
Judaism.  This  illogical  doctrine,  in  which  God  was 
viewed  as  at  once  the  Author  of  all  things  and  yet 
AS  inactive,  could  not  long  be  accepted,  and  hence  later 
Gnostics  carried  out  the  movement  towards  a  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  universe  by  transforming  the 
argcjv  of  Cerinthua  into  ideal  powers  or  Accns,  while  pre- 
serving the  scparutencss  of  God  from  the  world  and  the 
creative  activity  of  the  subordinate  agents.  To  this  second 
phase  of  Gnosticism  attcntior  must  now  be  directed. 
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It.     HELLENIC  GNOSTICISM 

The  main  leaders  of  Gnosticism  in  the  second 
century,  while  ihcy  retain  the  characteristics  we  have 
found  exhibited  by  the  '* false  teachers"  among  the 
Colossianii  and  by  Cerinihus,  differ  in  being  largely 
influenced  by  Greek  ideas  and  mofJes  of  thought. 
This  inevitably  gave  a  new  character  to  their  specula- 
tions. Creek  thought  had  for  centtiries  occupied  itsdf 
with  the  problem  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  vaiious  forma  of 
bdng  and  cf  human  society.  Early  Greek  philosophy 
turned  against  the  anthropomorphism  and  polytheism 
of  the  traditional  mytho]og>;  and  this  movement  finally 
resulted,  in  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
a  pure  speculative  Monotheism  and  in  a  closely 
reasoned  system  of  Ideas,  embracing  the  whole  wealth 
of  knowledge  as  it  then  existed-  In  its  later  phases 
Greek  philosophy  had  come  to  despair  of  a  solution 
of  ihc  riddle  of  existence  by  the  normal  exercise  of 
reason.  But,  even  when  a  basis  for'truih  was  sought 
\  in  religious  intutdon,  the  Greek  tendency  to  intellectual 
clearness  led  to  the  attempt  to  construct  a  system 
of  Ideas,  In  which  the  reflective  intellect  could  fed 
Itself  at  home,  Christianity,  with  its  new  revelation 
of  the  nature  of  Gi>d  and  man,  compelled  thinkers  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Grcx'k  schools  to  seek  for  a 
view  which  should  solve  the  problems  raised  by 
philosophy,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  new  ideas  into  harmony 
witli  the  preconceptions  by  wh£ch  they  were  dominated. 
To  them  Christianity  presented  iUelf,  not  merely  as 
a  rcligiuii>  but  as  a  divine  philosophy,  and  in  It, 
as  they  asaumed,  was  to  be  found  a  complete  answQT- 
to    the    problems    which     philosophy    had    In    vah* 
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attempted  to  solve  But  Ihe  Ga^pel  iras  Jewish  in 
its  or^Ti,  and  had  been  presented  by  St.  Paul  as  at 
once  a  fulfilment  and  an  abrogation  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  Law.  The  problem  therefore  arose  to  determine 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  Christianitj'. 
Sl  Paul  had  put  fonvard  the  illuminating;  conception 
of  the  Law  as  a  divine  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and, 
by  the  aid  3f  chia  reconciling  idea,  had  extracted  from 
the  Old  Testament  a  teiftimony  to  the  transiticnai 
character  of  the  whole  Mosaic  djspenitation,  while  he 
had  also  seen  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  nature.  In  his  intcrpretaiton 
of  the  sacred  records  the  Apostle  employed  the 
prevalent  at1e{;oricaI  method  which  had  oric^inated  in 
Urcccc,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  central 
of  Christianity  ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  enabled 
reconeite  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianit)'  without 
stroying  their  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  revelation  of  God-  But  St  Paul's  training  had 
been  rabbinical^  though  he  was  not  entirety  unin-^ 
'fluenced  by  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and  hence  men 
like  the  Gnostics,  wtiose  training  had  been  o(  a 
different  type,  came  to  the  Old  Testament  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  They  admitted  its  divine 
authority,  but  they  found  in  it  a  hidden  philosophy. 

It  was  to  them,  as  to  Fhilo,  by  whom  they  were 
largely  influenced,  a  symbolic  account  of  the  liberation 
of  the  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  nature  This  was 
the  mctho^l  by  which  they  were  enabled  lo  retain 
the  Old  Tcstairen:  as  a  Christian  book,  and  yet  to 
afllirm  that  Christianity  was  an  entirely  new  revelation. 

?*rcparation   bad  already  been   made  for  this  view  in 
iransformation  which    later   Judaism    had    under- 
gofie  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and   Persian 

Uj«*  -^.4mJI  319  of  later  JewLsh  speculation,  which 
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was  jdready  dominated  by  Greek  kJcas.  Like  Fhik>, 
the  Gnofitics  round  a  solvent  for  the  dilTicuUics 
involved  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  la  the  allegorical  method  of  exegesis  which 
was  as  much  a  legacy  from  Greece  as  the  positive 
ideas  due  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  support  of  this 
method  they  could  appeal  to  St  f  aul  and  other  New 
Testament  writers,  JJy  the  aid  of  this  potent  instru- 
ment, even  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  to  speak  of  its  other  contents,  could  he  interpreted 
a^  symbols  of  hidden  truth.  Instead  of  apocalyptic 
dreams  of  a  Messianic  kingdom,  the  Gnostics  sub- 
stituted a  mystical  philosophy,  in  which  the  centre 
of  interest  was  transferred  from  the  ordinary  world 
in  which  men  live  to  a  vague  spiritual  realm  of 
personified  abstTBCtions.  But  this  transforming  process 
could  not  stop  with  the  Old  Testament,  In  the 
secord  century  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
were  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation,  certainly  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  ihem 
was  applied  the  same  method  of  exegesis,  so  that 
the  birth,  life,  passion  and  ascension  of  the  Lord 
were  interpreted  as  symbols  of  a  great  world-process. 
Thus  arose  tho^e  f^titastic  creations  of  Hellenic 
Gnosticism^  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of  philosophy  in  a  mystical 
inicrprecation  of  the  sacrci3  iccords.  And  when  it 
was  once  admitted  that  Christianity  in  Its  Inner  essence 
could  only  be  uiKlcrsiootI  by  thonc  who  |JCte.Hc*«:<l  the 
inner  light  whidi  enabled  theiti  to  iateq>ret  the  hidden 
meaning  of  scripture,  it  was  an  obvious  inference  that 
only  those  who  were  endowed  with  this  faculty  were 
capable  of  tliat  special  Gm^sis  or  illumiaation  In  which 
salvation  was  supposed  to  consist,  tliou|;li  at  least 
some  of  the  Gnostic  scltools  uxrc  willing   tu  alluw  a 
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certain    measure    of    iUumination     to    the    ordinary 
Christian. 

Now,  though  the  Church  refused  to  accept  the 
solutions  proposed  by  the  Gnostics,  it  has  never 
rejected  the  problem  which  they  were  the  first  to 
formulate  or  the  method  which  they  employed  in  its 
ficriution.  The  Gnostics  arc  the  first  Christian  thoo- 
logians,  or  rather  the  first  Christian  theologians  who 
sought  to  ::onstruct  a  theology  on  the  basis  of  revela- 
tion after  the  model  of  Greek  philosophy  ai>d  by  the 
use  of  the  Greek  alE^oncal  exegesis.  The  problem 
and  the  method  were  dictated  by  the  stage  of  tliought 
at  which  the  world  had  arrived,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  was  rejcct<:d  by  the  Church,  nor  was 
the  Church  uninfiuenced  by  Ivnoetic  ideas,  even  when 
tiicsc  were  untenable.  Hence  wc  cannot  but  sym** 
pathiee  with  the  problem  which  the  Gnostics  were 
attempting  to  solve.  Convinced  that  Christianity  uas 
the  universal  religion,  they  attempted  to  set  forth 
(ts  fundamental  ideas  in  their  systematic  connexion. 
No  doubt  their  method  and  the  results  reached  by 
them  were  very  inadequate  as  an  exprecston  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity;  but  nothing  else  could  be 
expected  from  men  who  lived  before  thcolo^iy  had 
begun  to  take  a  definite  shape.  To  them  belongs 
the  credit  of  seeking  to  Interpret  all  the  knowledge,  or 
supposed  knowledge,  of  their  time  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  a  task  which  the  theologian  does  not 
always  attempt.  Let  us  then  see  what  resulu  these 
initiators  of  theological  science  reached  in  their 
attempt  to  construct  a  comprehensive  religious  philo- 
sophy. Certainly  their  systems  were  arbiirar>'  and 
fantastic  enough,  but  wc  may  be  certain  that  they 
had  some  rational  meaning,  and  were  an  eflbrt  to 
explain   pnsblems  with  which   we  are  sUll  occupied. 
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As    Gfi<»tidsm    was    nsentially    a    philosophy    of 
religion,  it  began   with    the  conception   of  God,  then 
attempted  to   explain    the   origin   of  the   world   with 
its  finitudc  and  evil  by  the  hypothesis  of  emanation, 
and  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  restoration  of 
man  to   unity   with   GfxI.      It  is  thus  evident   that 
Gnosticism   makes    no  attempt   to  advance  from   the 
nature  of  the  world  as   known  to  us  to  the  ultimate 
principle   of  all  things,   but  starts  with  the   ultimate 
principle  and  proceeds  to  deduce  the  various  forms  of  | 
existence   from    it.       The    objection    which    at    once  n 
suggests  itself  to  this  whole  method  of  procedure  is  II 
that  it  begins  by  assuming  the  idea  of  God,  instead  I 
of   showing  that  that  idea  is  neccs^rily  pnrsupposcd  i 
by  the  contents  of  our  cxpcrienca     And  there  can  ' 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Gnostics,  instead  of  seeking  to 
discov'er  the  true  nature  of  God   b>'  an  examtiiation 
of   the   nature  of   the   knowablc   world,   started    with 
the  preconccptior  of  God  as  absolutely  complete  in 
Himself  ajrart  from  and  indepemlenily  of  the  world, 
Thi?i  indeed  was  inevitable  in  a  philosophy  which  was 
based,  not  upon  the  interpretation   by  reason  of  what 
was  known,   but  upon  a  revelation  which  transcended 
reason.       It    must    be    observed,    howc^xn-,    that    the 
Gnostics  were  led  to  adopt  this  method  by  the  whole 
movement  of  the   age      By   the  development  of  the 
religious   consciousness   in    Greece,    the  conception   of 
God  had  been   purified   from  anthro]Xtmorphisni  and 
polytheism,  and  by  a  parallel  dcvetijpment  among  the 
Jews  God  had  come  to  be  conceived  as  the  God  of  the 
whole  universe ;    and   hence  the  Gnostics   naturally 
slaned  from   the  poim  of  view  of  pure  Monotheism* 
Moreover,    the     Jewish- Alexandrian     philosophy    bad 
exalted  God  so  far  abo\<e  the  world  that   Philo  was     i 
led  to  declare  that   He  was  absolutely  incomprchen* 
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sible  by  the  human  intcllii^cnc&  The  Gnostics  there- 
fore naturally  a^umed  the  conception  of  God  which 
bad  thus  been  reached  in  their  day,  and  their  problem 
was  to  explain  the  relation  of  God  to  Ihe  world,  *nd 
especially  to  man.  These  conaideratiuns  may  explain 
why  the  Gnostics  «tart  from  the  conception  of  God, 
whom  they  consider  as  raised  infinitely  above  all 
particular  forms  of  being.  We  shall  best  urdcrstand 
the  character  of  their  theology  by  a  comparison  of 
the  two  main  representatives  of  Hellenic  Gnosticism. 
Valcntinus  and   Basilidcs.* 

Before  there  was  any  crcraTcd  being,  Valcntinus 
maintained,  existed  the  Original  Father^  whom  he 
also  calls  the  Depth,  absolutely  alone,  uncreated, 
without  place,  without  lime,  without  Counsellor  or 
any  other  Being  that  we  can  in  any  way  conceive. 
Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  predicates  by  which 
the  absolute  is  characterized  arc  entirely  negative 
God  IS  mri  created,  nd  in  space,  n^  in  time,  n&f 
related  to  any  other  being,  Bui,  while  Valcntinus 
denies  that  we  can  attribute  any  positive  qualities 
■  to  the  Divine  Being,  his  use  of  the  terra  D/fitA  indi- 
cates that  he  was  led  to  deny  all  positive  predicate*  of 
the  Absolute  from  his  conviction  of  the  infinite  and 
inexhaustible  completeness  of  the  divine  nature.  Thus 
in  the  mind  of  Valcntinus  two  opposite  conceptions  are 
combined  without  any  consciousness  on  his  part  that  they 
arc  mutually  exclusive.  The  absolutely  indeterminate^ 
Being  is  at  the  same  time  the  infinitely  delermirate 
Being.  Like  Fhilo  and  Spinoza,  Valcntinus  denies  that 
God  can  be  defined,  not  because  He  is  absolutely 
simple,  but  because  of  the  transcendent  fulness  of  His 
l)eing.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  account  of 
Irenacus,  that  there  were  followers  of  Valcntinus  who 
^.  160:  B«aiEdtt  L  cm  lA 
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aought   to  pu^h    the   negative  conception  of  God ' 
its  utter  extreme,  and  who  thereiore  denied  that 
*•  being"  oouid  be  predicated  of  the  AhM>lule, 
obviously  this  j«  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
of  all  positive  predicates,  anion(r  which  "bein^r" 
be  placed,     i'his  sect  of   Valentintans  may  have 
influenced   by   Basilidcs.   who  was   a   more  cor 
thinker    than    his    contemporary    Valcnlinus, 
perhaps  for  that  vcr>'  reason  he  had  fewer  adhc 
We  have,  therefore,  in  Ba&i)Jdes  the  purest  ex^ 
[  of  the  Gnoi^tic  conception  of  God.     Here  is  the ' 
given  by  Hippolylus  of  his  doctrine, 

"  There  was  a  time  wher   there  wat  nothing 
when    I    say    '  nothing,'    says    Rasilides,    I    me 
express  in  plain  and    unambiguous  language, 
equivocation    of   any   kind,    the    idea    that    chere 
absolutely  no  being  whatever.     J  have,  indeed, 
use  of  the   term  'being'  in  saying  that  there  "'^ 
nothing,  but  I  employ  the  word  only  In  a  symboll 
sense.     Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  not 
whatever  was.     No  doubt  even  this  £t;icemeTit  is  ina^ 
quate;  for,  even  in  raying  that  the  First  Principln^ 
'  incxinessible/    we   imply    that    it    is    not   ahoge 
'  inexpressible/      But    what    I    mean    is,  that  there 
no  term  by  which  it  can  be  expressed,  and   thcrcfq 
that   It   cannot  even    be    said    to    be    '  inexpressJI; 
Even   when    wc   are    speaking    of   the    known    wc 
we  find   that   language  is   unable   to   characterize 
infinite  differences   of  things;    for   it    is    impossible 
find  precise  terms  for  all  things,  and,  though  wc 
comprehend   the   distinctive   character  of    thin|£S 
thought,    we    arc    forced     to     employ     current     tero 
having  no  proper  words  by  which  to  designate 
This    ambiguity    In    the    use    ot   wordit    liju    prodi 
perplexity     and      ccnfuston      in      the     minds     of 
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tincultiired.  .  .  ,  There  was.  then,  nothing,  neither 
natter,  nor  substance,  nor  that  which  Js  non-sub- 
stancial.  neither  the  simple  nor  the  complex,  neither 
the  unihctieht  nor  the  iinperceivcd,  neither  man,  nor 
ingel,  nor  God— in  short,  nothing  whatever  that  can  be 
named  or  perceived  or  thought.  The  God  who  was 
not  (o  ovK  fiv  f^v).  being  without  thought,  without 
perception,  without  will,  without  purpose,  without 
passion,  without  desire,  willed  to  make  a  world.  ! 
Bay  '  willed,'  however^  merely  i>ccause  I  am  forced 
to  use  some  word,  but  I  mean  that  the  God  who 
was  not  'willed'  without  volition,  without  thought, 
without  perception  ;  and  when  I  say  '  wo^ld^'  i  do  not 
imean  the  extended  and  divisible  world  which  afierwaitls 
rcame  into  being,  with  its  capacity  of  division,  but  the 
cosmical  seed  (rTrep/ia  Kotrfxou).  This  *secd  '  contained 
all  things  within  itself,  just  as  the  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant  contains  in  minute  form  all  at  once  roots,  branches, 
leaves  and  the  innumerable  seeds  of  future  plants.  Thus 
the  God  that  was  not  made  the  world  that  was  not  out 
of  what  was  not"^ 

Basilides,  as  you  will  see  from  this  quotation,  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  more  fully  the  idea  of  the  absolute  transcend- 
ence and  inscrutabilityofGod,  or  the  Logical  consequences 
of  that  idea.  In  considering  the  doctrine  of  J'hilo  we 
CAme  across  a  similar  view,  for  I'hilo  also  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  comprehend  the  inner 
nature  of  God.  But  Philo,  while  he  denies  that  we  can 
predicate  anything  of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  yet 
afl^rms  that  we  can  say  that  He  is.  Basilides  is  more 
consistent.  Since  God  is  absolutely  incomprehensible 
and  inexpressible,  \ve  must  refuse  even  to  say  that 
He  is.     For,  to  say  that  God  t's^  or  uuis  before  the 

>  Hipf>olytuB,  VIT.  30^1. 
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creatioo  of  the  worlds  is  to  apply  to  cbc  InEimte  a 
predicate  which  has  meaning  only  in  its  application 
to  the  iinite.  Horrosvirg  an  argument  common  in  the 
Peripatetic  «ichcol  of  thinkers,  Baiilides  seeks  to  show 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  even  adequately  conceive 
or  name  the  finite  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  implies,  it  is 
not  tturpmirg  that  it  cannot  comprehend  or  express 
Urc  n<itun:  of  the  Infinite. 

In  this  doctrine  of  Basilides  we  have  the  first  clear 
and  unambiguous  expression  of  a  view  which  has 
exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  Christian 
theology.  That  God  absolutely  tran!^cends  all  know<* 
able  forms  of  bdng,  and  as  a  consequence  IS 
inconceivable  and  int^x  preset  ble,  is  a  doctrine  which, 
as  Hatch  poLnCs  out,  "  wait  adopte<l  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  by  the  ChH^tian  philosophers  of  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  who  inhcnted  the  wealth  at  once 
of  r^cncralcd  J'iatonism,  of  Gnosticism,  and  of  Thco- 
sophic  Judaism"  ^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  example, 
affirms  that  God  is  '^  beyond  the  One  and  higher  than 
the  Monad  itself/"  He  cannot  be  named;  we  cannot 
say  that  He  is  "the  One,  or  the  Good,  or  Mind,  or 
Absolute  Being,  or  Father,  or  Creator,  or  Lord-" 

Now,  the  whole  conception  of  God  as  transcending 
the  knowable  world  is  ba.sed  upon  the  assumption  that 
tic  Is  absolutely  ci>mplete  In  Himself  pn'or  to,  or 
independently  of,  the  universe.  It  is  not  difftcult 
to  understand  how  the  first  Christian  theologians 
should  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  view.  Christianity 
was  a  development  out  of  Judaism  by  the  application 
of  later  Greek  ideas,  and  ihererore  it  naturally  insisted 
strorgly  upon  the  infifiite  perfection  of  God.  It  13 
tiue  tluit  while  in  the  cailiest  Christian  teaching  God 
15  conceived  of  as  invisible.  He  is  not  thought  of  as  a 
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parely  SpiHtual  Being ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that,  with 
the  ri^e  of  spcculatior.  He  should  be  concdved.  if  not 
as  transcending  all  knowabic  forms  of  bctn;;,  at  least  ^i^ 
existing  beyond  the  visible  universe;  and  when  it  was 
seen  that  God  cannot  be  limited  by  space  and  time,  the 
natural  inference  was  drawn,  that  He  U  not  only  infinite, 
but  is  incomprehensible  by  the  human  intelligence  in  its 
normal  excrciae.  Nor  c^u  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Brst  Christian  theologians  were  influenced  by  such  writers 
as  Philo,  who  had  already  partially  effected  the  combi- 
nation of  Jewish  and  Greek  conceptions,  Easilides,  in 
his  conception  of  "  the  God  who  was  not"  *>,  the  God 
who  was  still  wrapped  up  in  Himself  and  had  not  as 
yet  created  the  visible  universe,  was  only  expressing 
the  logical  result  of  the  negative  movement  from  the 
world  to  God.  But,  when  God  is  conceived  of  as 
beyond  the  world  and  as  dificrent  in  His  essence  from 
all  that  is  known  by  us,  He  m^cessarily  becomes  a 
purely  indeterminate  Being,  of  whom  nothing  can 
be  said* 

Now  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  this  negative  raovcmcnt  As  the  source 
and  principle  of  all  being.  God  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  particular  form  of  being.  He  cannot  be 
simp^  one  being  existing  side  by  side  with  others, 
but  roust  be  conceived  at  in  some  sense  comprehending 
within  Himself  all  that  is,  and  therefore  as  in  His  essence 
higher  than  the  highest  of  the  beings  whose  existence 
Is  dependent  upon  Him.  But,  while  thi$  is  true,  the 
transcend ertce  of  God  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  held  by  theologians  like  Basilides, 
anicss  vrc  arc  prepared  to  admit  that  of  God  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Vet  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  self-consistent  doctrine  of  the  absolute  transcendence 
of  God.     As  Basilides  says,  no  predicate  whatever,  not 
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cVQU  the  predicate  of  "being,"  can  be  apfriied  in 
determination  of  that  which  is  defined  to  be  abso- 
lutely indefinable ;  and  not  only  so,  but  ih«  can  make 
no  assertion  whatever  about  God,  nor  form  even  the 
famtest  idea  of  His  nature.  Thus  the  name  6W comes 
to  be  little  more  than  the  deification  of  the  word  "  not." 
and  we  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  blank  unconscious- 1 
ness  and  utter  speech!es«nes.<. 

The  motive  for  the  purification  of  the  idea  of  God 
from  all  the  predicates  by  which  we  characterize 
known  objects  was  undoubtedly  a  recognition  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  God.  As  Basilides  maintains, 
the  world  as  krown  to  us  is  infinitely  complex.  No 
two  things  are  precisely  the  same,  or,  ii  other  words, 
each  thing  has  its  own  individuality  find  i^  marked  c^ 
from  all  other  things.  Our  conceptions  of  things,  and 
the  names  which  wc  a[>|>ly  to  them,  only  express  what 
is  common  to  ail  the  members  of  a  class,  not  what  is 
characteristic  of  each.  It  Is  impossible  to  define,  and 
therefore  impossible  to  name  the  individual,  and  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  class  names,  which 
leave  out  all  that  is  peculiar  to  each.  We  should  only 
ocpresa  adequately  the  nature  of  each  thing  if  we  had 
a  spfidal  name  for  each,  and  indeed  for  each  of  the 
infinity  of  changes  through  which  each  thing  passes. 
Hence  thought,  and  language  as  its  cxprcssior.  is 
inadequate  to  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  objects  and 
events.  Now,  this  argument,  If  pressed  to  its  Ic^cal 
conclusion,  would  seem  to  mean,  when  applied  to  God, 
that  we  cannot  think  or  express  the  divine  nature, 
because  the  very  essence  of  thought  and  speech  b  10 
deal  with  the  abstract,  whereas  God  is  infinitely 
concrete  And  there  is  no  doubt  that^  behind  the 
denial  of  Basiltdcs  and  others  that  God  can  be 
conceived,  lies  the  idea  that  He  is  infinitely  deter* 
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minate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  explicit  doctrine  of 
Basilides  is  that  God  is  absolutely  indeterminate,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  conceived  or  express.  Now, 
these  two  conceptions  are  obviously  antithetical  and 
nreconcilable :  God  cannot  be  at  once  infinitely  deter- 
minate and  absolutely  indctcrmirratc,  and  we  must 
make  clear  to  our^ch'cs  which  conception  we  propose 
to  adopt,  before  wc  can  advance  a  step  In  the 
construction  of  a  true  theology. 

As  none  of  the  predicates  by  which  existence  is 
characteristed  are  applicable  to  the  Absolute,  Basilides 
naturally  denies  that  we  can  apeak  of  God  as  thinking;, 
perceiving  or  willing.  Taken  strictly,  this  would  mean 
that  God  has  no  definite  nature.  But  Basilides 
undoubtedly  rather  means  to  affirm  that  in  God 
all  real  distinctions  cease  to  be  distinctions  and 
arc  resolved  into  unity.  Perhaps  the  following  con- 
siderations may  help  us  to  understand  how  he  was 
led»  in  his  endeavour  to  preserve  the  absoluteness  of 
God.  to  deny  of  Him  thought.  perce(rtion  and  will. 
The  thought  of  anytliing»  as  exercised  by  us,  seems 
to  presuppose  the  independent  existence  of  that  about 
which  wc  think-  Thought,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  conceived  by  Basilides  as  an  abstraction  from  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects,  qualities  and  events  presented 
in  expericiKe:  We  hx  our  attention,  as  he  supposed, 
upon  the  common  element  in  a  number  of  objects,  And 
let  drop  the  points  in  which  they  difler,  and  therefore 
thought  can  never  take  up  into  itself  the  nature  of 
things.  Now,  if  this  is  the  nature  of  thouf^ht,  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  Cod,  because  we  should  be 
maintaining  that  objects  existed  prior  to  and  inde- 
peiKlent  of  God,  and  that  God  could  not  even 
comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  those 
Against  such  a  doctrine    Haiilides  prol 
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absolute,  and  there  can  exist  nothing  apart  from  Him, 
and  certftjfily  nothing  which  He  does  not  completely 
comprehend.  If  wc  say  that  God  is  a  thinkirg 
being,  we  must  suppose  Him  to  think  a  world  which 
already  exists  independently  of  Him,  and  to  think  it 
imperfectly^  Hence  She  nature  of  God  must  be  such 
that  it  transcends  thoaghL  Nor  can  wc  predicate 
perception  of  God ;  for  though  perception,  unlike 
thought,  comes  into  direct  contact  with  things  and 
their  qualities,  it  does  not  create  the  objects  it 
apprehends,  and  it  Hax  this  ]}eculiar  defect,  that  Jt 
ne\*er  deals  with  the  whole,  btt  only  with  a  part.  Per- 
ception, in  other  words,  cannot  create  its  objects,  nor 
can  it  comprehend  existence  in  its  completeness. 
But  God  must  be  creative  of  all  things,  and  therefore 
He  can  never  be  described  as  exercising  a  receptive 
faculty  like  pcrcepdoa  Lastly,  wili  cannot  l>c  ascribed 
to  God,  because  volition  as  we  experience  tt  in 
ourselves — and  we  know  of  no  other — is  the  process  by 
which  we  seek  to  complete  our  being  by  a  transition 
into  a  neiv  state;  wh&reas  God  must  be  eternally 
complete.  It  was  from  such  considerations  as  these 
that  Basilides  was  led  to  deny  thought,  perception  and 
will  of  God.  He  denied  these  predicates  of  God, 
because  they  stsemed  to  him  to  destroy  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  His  nature,  which  must  transcend  all  such 
limited  fc^rms  of  existence 

■  But,  while  it  was  the  intention  of  Basilides  to  pre- 
scT\"c  the  absolute  perfection  of  God  by  denying  of 
Him  thought,  perception  and  will,  the  logical  result  of 
his  doctrine  was  to  empty  the  conception  of  God  of  all 
meaning.  He  confuses  the  distinction  of  thought, 
perception  and  will,  and  the  distinction  of  subject  and 
object,  with  their  absolute  separation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  God  thought,  perception  and  will  cannot 
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be  se|>;irate  modes  of  activity ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Divine  IntclliRCTicc  can  be  devoid  of  all  distinclion. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  God  there  can  be  no 
absolute  separation  between  that  which  Me  is  and  that 
which  lie  knows;  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  ts 
within  His  nature  no  distjaction  between  subject  and 
object  That  Intelligence  is  perfect  in  which  al)  dis* 
Cinctions  are  Che  expres^^ion  of  unity,  and  there  can  be 
no  Intelligence  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  God  must  be  conceived  as  sclf-consctous 
Intelligence  or  Spirit,  unles?;  we  are  to  fall  back  upon 
a  purely  indeterminate  Being,  blindly  originating 
existence,  Ba^ilides  is  himself  forced  to  admit  that 
we  have  to  think  and  speak  of  God  as  "willing"; 
but  he  seeks  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  this 
admission  by  sayirg  that  the  term  ttn/J  h  applied  to 
God  only  in  an  analogical  or  symbolical  sense.  But 
thi»  only  conceals  the  inner  contradiction  of  his 
doctrine.  If  ''will"  is  employed  in  an  analogical 
sense,  we  must  ^t  least  know  that  with  which  it  is 
contrasted.  Wc  cannot  know  that  "  will "  is  in  any 
sense  applicable  to  God,  unless  we  know  how  far  it 
is  true,  and  how  far  false  Thus  ivc  arc  reduced  to 
the  dilemma:  If  wc  know  what  in  God  corresponds 
to  "  will,"  we  must  be  able  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  God ;  if  we  do  not»  we  cannot  know  that  there  is 
any  correspondence  whatever. 
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The  Gnostic  conception  of  God,  as  absolutely  com- 
plete in  IfimKlf  pnor  to  and  indcpeiiJcrtt  ul'  tlie  world, 
obviously  nuulc  tbc  exLrtcncc  of  the  world  a  difficult 
problem.  Carried  out  to  its  logical  result,  the  doctrine 
would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  finite 
universe  has  no  tTUc  reality^  but  is  an  iUuaton  dus 
to  the  imperfection  of  our  human  mode  of  conceiving 
the  absolute.  But  this  oriental  idea,  though  it  left  its 
impress  upoi)  Gnostic  speculation,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Jewish,  Grevk  and  Chri,itian  modes  of  con- 
ception, and  therefore  die  Gnostic^i  nought  nc  once  to 
maintain  the  abdolutenesTt  of  God,  and  to  account  Ua 
the  origination  of  a  world  which  was  infected  with 
finitudc  and  cWU  To  them  it  seemed  manifest 
that  the  world  contained  an  clement  of  tmperfeciion, 
while  yet  every  order  of  being  was  continually  strirtng 
after  the  primal  source  of  all  being.  The  problem 
which  pre:»ntcd  itself  to  their  minds  was  to  account 
for  the  creation  of  an  imperfect  univcr«  by  a  perfect 
God-  The  answer  which  they  gave  was  to  attribute 
the  creation  of  the  world,  not  to  the  supreme  Go<l» 
but  to  a  subordinate  agent  By  the  device  of  a  fteri«9 
of  intermediate  "aeons"   or  '*  powers,"  the    perfection 
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of  the  Absolute  Hcemed  to  be  preserved  while  yet  the 
originalion  of  *n  imperrea  world  was  explained.  Tlie 
fir^t  step  in  the  de»cetit  from  tlie  Absolute  was  the 
prodLictior  by  emanation  of  the  spintUAl  essence  com'- 
posing  tht  fint  realm  of  exinenc«,  the  Ogdoad  or 
supcr-celrstial  region.  The  Gnostics  did  not  agree 
with  each  other  m  the  names  and  number  of  the 
"aeons'*  or  "powers'  which  constituted  the  sum  of 
the  heavenly  essences,  but  they  were  at  one  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  super-celestial  region  or  Flcroma  from 
the  celestial  and  the  earthly  realms.  Valentinas  though 
he  had  s^ioken  of  God  as  the  inconceivable  Depth, 
yet  employs  the  conception  of  a  dual  princple,  an 
active  and  a  pai^sivc,  analo^us  to  the  distinction  of 
male  and  female,  in  his  attempt  to  rxplairt  the  succes- 
sive emanations  frt>m  the  Divine  Beinf^.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  Original  Father  was  Love,  and  as  Love 
demands  an  object  there  Rowed  forth  from  the 
unfathomable  I>epth  the  dual  principle  of  Reason 
(Not^)  and  Truth  {'W^S^ta),  from  which  arose  Thought 
(Aoyo^)  and  Life  (Zwif),  while  from  these  again  pro- 
ceeded the  archetypal  Man  ('A>-0/>»7rcfv)  and  Church 
C&f^XfltTiVjj.  and  these  last  gave  rise  to  twelve  aeons, 
the  moat  important  of  which  was  the  female  aeon 
(£o^a).  ll)e  details  of  this  scheme  are  obviously 
arbitrary.  Valcntinus  obuincd  his  "aeons'"  by  hypo- 
statizing  abstract  dtstincCioiis,  derived  partly  from  Greek 
{AJIosophy.  partly  from  oriental  sources,  and  partly 
from  Christianily,  Setting  aside  itve  ptctorial  form  of 
the  doctrine,  what  Valentinus  £eems  to  mean  Is  that 
the  Orijpnal  Father,  by  His  self-limitation,  originated  a 
numt>er  of  partial  manifestations  of  Himself.  The 
Pbroma  is  thus  ttic  revelation,  bat  not  the  complete 
revelation,  of  the  inner  nature  of  God.  There  is  in 
the  conception  of  God  as  Love  and  aa  self-manifesting, 
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a  distinctirely  Christian  element,  shrouded  and  dis- 
torted as  it  is  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  a  scries  of 
projections,  each  of  which  is  a  Less  perfect  cxpressioD 
of  the  Divine  Esa^ence  than  its  predecessor.  Thus 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  in   the  scale  of  being. 

A  similar  conception  wc  find  in  Basilidcs,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  represents  the  divine  "  power*/'  as 
he  calls  them,  which  constitute  the  supcrcelcstial  world 
or  ricroma,  as  single,  not  dual.  The  successi^v 
heavenly  "  powers "  which  he  mentions  arc  Reason 
(Nwf),  Thought  (Ai^©^),  Sagacity  {^p6ytj^t^%  Wisdom 
[£o<^^)»  Power  (iXvvasiif).  Righteousness  CA^anwvyjj), 
Peace  (E*/wi*^),  All  iJiese  "  powers "  l)clofig  to  the 
super-celestial  or  heavenly  realm.  They  are,  like  the 
"  aeons "  of  Valentinus,  simply  hypustatifcd  distinc- 
tions. The  Gnostics,  thou^jh  their  doctrine  of  the 
inexpressible  God  arose  in  a  revolt  from  anthropo- 
morphism, show  that  ihcy  were  still  under  its  influence 
by  the  manner  in  which  iltcy  half- personify  abstrac- 
tions, wJiich  take  the  pUce  of  the  gods  of  mythology* 
TItcre  was  tlius  in  their  doctrine  a  distinctively  P«^an 
element,  which  their  opponents  were  iKit  slow  to  point 
out 

But  how  does  the  visible  universe  originate?  for  «o 
far  wc  arc  still  in  the  region  of  purely  spiritual 
essences.  The  explanation  ofValcntmus  is  as  follows: 
The  lowest  of  the  "  aeons "  is  Wisdom  (£o^(oX  ^^ 
was  subject  to  ambition  and  desire,  and  who,  in  ignor- 
ance that  the  Uncreated  One  alone  can  produce  what 
is  perfect,  gave  birth  to  a  shapeless  ma^  (rVrpw^iui), 
from  which  arose  the  visible  world  by  mc&na  of  the 
Demiurge  who  fashioned  it  What  this  means  obviously 
is,  that  the  world  is  not  the  product  of  the  supreme 
God,  bat  of  a  limited  and  impcrTeet  being.  The 
moti^^  of  this    doctrine  of   course   was   the  desire  to 
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the  absolute  perfection  of  God,  and  yet  to 
explain  how  there  should  have  proceeded  from  Him  a 
world  which  is  full  of  imperfection  and  cviL  The 
device  by  which  these  incompatible  ideas  arc  sought 
to  be  reconciled  is  by  attributing  the  formation  of  die 
world  to  a  subortijnale  and  limited  being.  The  impcr* 
fection  and  evil  found  in  the  world  Are  traced  back 
to  a  division  in  the  divine  nature,  but  the  logical 
consequence  of  this  doctrine — the  attribution  of  limi- 
tation and  evil  to  God — is  sought  to  be  avoided  by 
the  conception  of  a  Demiurge  or  subordinate  being, 
who  is  unable  to  produce  a  perfect  world  because 
of  his  necessary  limitations.  But  though  Valcntinus 
regards  all  forms  of  subordinate  existence  as  futile  and 
imperfect,  he  avoids  the  absolute  dualism  of  two 
opposite  powers,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  later 
Persian  religion,  by  h\$  }>nnci|)le  that  there  is  in  the 
finite  an  element  of  the  divine,  derived  from  its  primal 
source,  and  hence  the  idea  of  redemption  from  rxi\ 
constitutes  the  central  idea  of  his  theology. 

The  account  of  creation  given  by  BasiUdcs  is  less 
dishgurcd  by  half-mythological  fictions.  Though  he 
maintains  that  we  cannot  in  any  way  comprehend 
the  inner  nature  of  God,  he  yet  asserts  that  the  worlds 
or  rather  the  cosmical  seed  out  of  which  the  world 
was  to  arise,  was  created  '*  out  of  what  was  not." 
How  this  took  piace  is  thus  explained  in  the  account 
of  Basilides  given  by  HippolyluG.  "Whatever  is 
known  to  us,  as  well  as  wh&t  js  yet  unknown,  has 
originated  from  the  primal  cosmical  seed  At  the 
appointed  time  this  seed  expands  under  the  inflaeiKre 
of  a  God  who  is  too  great  and  mysterious  to  be  con* 
ccivcd  or  expressed  <  .  .  God  but  spoke  the  word,  and 
the  'seed'  came  into  being.  This  is  what  Moiea 
declares ;  for,  as  be  tells  us,  *  God  said,  let  there  ^ 
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ligh^  and  there  was  light'  Here  we  learn  that  Itghl 
was  made  out  of  nothing ;  Tor  ftcnpture  does  not  uy 
that  light  was  formed  out  of  anything,  but  sioiply  that 
it  arose  at  the  voice  of  Him  who  spoke,  .  .  .  Thus 
the  co^mical  seed  was  created  out  of  what  was  not, — 
that  seed  being  the  word  (Ai>yor)  which  was  spoken, 
*  Let  there  be  light'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
saying  found  in  the  Gospels :  '  He  was  the  true  light 
which  lightcth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/ 
.  .  .  Thus  the  cosmica)  seed  is  the  primitive  .substrate 
of  alt  things.  As  Bi^des  himself  says,  '  Whatever 
comes  into  being  subsequently  i«  always  contained  in 
the  seed,  as  that  which  as  yet  is  not,  but  b  pre- 
ordained to  come  into  being  by  means  of  the  God 
who  is  not.""^ 

Here  wc  have  the  6r»t  clear  expression  of  the 
doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing, — a  doctrine  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Church  arnl  has 
survived  to  our  owil  day.  The  value  of  sudi  a 
conception  we  must  not  underestimate.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  liberation  of  Christian  theology  from 
the  false  conception  of  God  as  the  Architect  of  the 
universe  acting  upon  a  prc-cxistcnt  "  matter/  Philo 
was  unable  to  tree  himself  from  the  pre-<onception 
of  the  eternity  of  "  matter "  though  he  denied  the 
eternity  of  (he  cosmos  or  ordered  world,  Basilfdes 
saw  that  the  admission  of  an  independent  "matt^"" 
is  incompatible  with  the  absoluteness  of  God.  and 
therefore  he  maintained  the  absolute  origination  of 
the  world,  or  rather  of  the  cosmical  seed.  Ofi  the 
other  hard,  he  expresses  the  true  idea  of  the  absolute 
origination  of  the  world  in  a  pictorial  way,  as  if  God 
were  ^nt  complete  in  Himself,  and  then  brought  the 
cosmical   seed    into  existence.     This  obviously  leads 
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back  to  the  complete  separation  of  God  and  the 
world,  and  therefore  makes  the  existence  of  the  voHd 
inexplicable.  There  U  nothintr  in  the  nature  of  God, 
u  conceived  by  BasiluJes,  to  account  for  the  creation 
of  anythirg,  and  Uierefore  the  ori^rination  of  the  world 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  and  inexplicable  act  [f  God  is 
by  His  very  nature  self-rerealing,  we  cannot  refrard 
the  act  of  creation  a^  a  ^iipeHtuity.  but  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  very  nature  of  a  Creative  Intelligence. 
The  product  of  creation,  according  to  Bswilides,  is 
not  the  world  as  an  ordered  whole,  but  the  "seed  of  ^ 
the  world."  Thus  wc  have  the  combination  of  the 
two  ideas  o(  creation  and  evolution.  The  ''cosmical 
seed"  is  created,  but,  once  created,  it  passes  throuj^ 
succes^we  stages  of  development,  in  which  there  is  a. 
double  process  of  ascent  and  descent  This  con- 
ception of  a  "cosmical  seed"  is  borrowed  from  the 
widespread  belief  in  a  primitive  chaos,  which  we  find 
among  various  nations,  and  which  also  appears  in  a 
philosophical  rofis  amon^y  t^  Greek  thinkers.  It  is 
only  in  our  own  day  that,  through  the  progress  of 
science,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
conception  of  creation  widi  that  of  development ; 
and,  though  we  mufit  no!  attribute  too  much  insijjht 
to  this  early  Chri^tiar  phllov'^pher,  we  cannot,  as  I 
think,  deny  that  in  this  rcsjjcct  he  displayed  a  degree 
of  specuUti^^e  insight  superior  to  most  of  his  succes- 
sors. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Basitidcs  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
ideas  of  creation  and  evolution  ;  nor  does  he  escape 
from  the  dualism  characteristic  tf  Gnosticism,  For 
the  "cosmical  seed"  contains  within  it  an  element  of 
''  matter,"  after  alt,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
perfection  of  God.  Thus  the  congenita!  flaw  in  the 
doctrine    of  Basilides   remained,  try   as  he  might  to 
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conceal  it.  The  cosmical  seed  in  its  first  form  is  at 
the  furthest  extreme  from  God,  and  to  the  last  it 
contains  s.n  irreducible  element  of  irrationality  and 
evil.  The  whole  fiubfiequent  theory  of  Hafiilides  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  how  from  this  chaotic  admixture 
of  good  and  evil  the  higher  spiritual  element  is 
separated;  but  it  Wtts  impossible  for  him  to  get  rid 
of  hfs  initial  assumption  that  the  evil  involved  in  the 
"  cosmical  seed "  was  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
goodness  of  God. 

**  Let  us,  then,"  proceeds  Hippolytus  in  his  account 
of  Basilidcs.  **scc  the  order  in  which  things  were 
developed  from  the  cosmical  seed.  In  the  seed  there 
was  contained  a  threefold  Sonship  {uiorn^),  which  was 
absolutely  identical  in  substance  with  the  God  that 
was  not,  and  was  created  out  of  nothing.  The  fitst 
Sonship  was  refined,  the  second  gross,  the  third  wgis 
in  need  of  purification.  Now^  ihc  refined  Sonship, 
the  moment  the  seed  was  created,  throbbing;  wiUi 
life  rushed  aloft,  '  like  a  wing  or  thought/  to  the 
Creator;  for  cvciy  created  being  strives  after  Him, 
attracted  by  His  exceeding  beauty  and  loveliness. 
The  second  Sonship,  being  of  grosser  nature,  remained 
in  the  seed,  unable  to  ascend  of  itself;  but,  being 
invested  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  wai  borne  iloft, 
canyinp  the  Spirit  with  it.  Thus  the  Spirit  approached 
the  firs:  Sonship  and  the  God  who  created  the  seed  ; 
but,  not  being  of  the  same  substance  as  God  and  the 
first  Sonship  ,  .  .  It  was  unable  to  enter  the  region 
of  the  Creator,  The  second  Sonship  therefore  Left 
the  Spirit  below  th^  highest  region,  a  region  beyond 
thought  or  expression.  But  the  Spirit  was  not 
entirely  forsaken  of  the  Sonship  .  .  .  for,  though 
separated,  it  still  had  in  it  the  fragrance  of  the  Son- 
shipi     So  we  read :  '  As  the  ointment  upon  the  head 
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which  descended  to  the  beard  of  Aaroa"  ,  ,  ,  Now. 
after  the  ascent  of  the  first  aiid  second  Sofi<thtp,  a 
firmament  was  placed  between  the  supcr-cosmical  and 
the  cosmical  legiocu.  Then  there  burst  forth  from 
the  cosmical  seed  the  Great  Archon,  the  Ruler  of 
the  cosmos,  who  is  unspeakably  great  in  power  and 
wisdom  and  goodness.  When  he  was  generated  out 
of  the  cosmical  seed,  this  Archon  ascended  to  the 
firmament,  which  he  imai^ined  to  be  the  extreme 
boundar>*  of  the  universe,  ,  .  ,  Believing  himself  to 
be  Lord  and  Ruler  and  Creator,  he  proceeded  to 
fashion  the  cosmos.  First  of  all  he  formed  out  of 
what  WAS  beneath  him  a  Son^  who  was  better  and 
wiser  than  himself,  as  had  been  pre-ordained  by  the 
God  that  was  not  when  He  created  the  cosmical 
seed.  Amazed  at  the  beauty  of  his  Son,  the  Great 
Archon  placed  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  in  what  is 
called  the  O^doad,  />.  in  the  aethereal  region  fashioned 
by  the  Demiurge,  where  his  Son  operates  in  him  and 
counsels  him,  being  much  wi-^cr  than  him»clf  .  .  ,  All 
aethereal  thingit,  ther, — it.  the  whole  region  extending 
downward  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon — are  governed 
by  the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon  ;  and  below  the 
aether  is  the  region  of  air  When  the  whole  aethereal 
region  had  been  formed,  there  ascended  from  the 
cosmical  seed  another  Archon,  who  was  superior  to 
all  that  remained  in  it  except  what  was  left  of  the 
Sonship,  but  much  inferior  to  the  first  Archon,  This 
second  Archon  is  also  said  to  be  inexpressible*  He 
dwells  in  the  region  of  the  Hebdomad,  and  is 
ruler  over  the  whole  of  the  rc^on  lying  beneath 
him.  He  also  made  a  Son  out  of  the  cosmical 
seed,  who  was  more  intelligent  and  wiser  than  him- 
self/'» 
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It  b  difficult  for  m  to  take  much  interest  in  thi« 
complicated  and  artificiaJ  system :  but  the  fxeneral 
idea  of  Hasili<le3  in  intclltgible  enough.  He  prcsup* 
poses  the  dimion  of  the  universe  into  a  super- 
celestial  r^ion  or  hea\-en.  a  celef^tial  r^ion  and  a 
terrestrial  region.  The  threefold  Sonship,  again, 
oDcresponds  to  the^c  three  regions,  and,  though  each 
is  conceived  as  difTcnrg  in  degree,  there  is  an  identity 
in  substance  or  essential  nature  with  the  supreme 
God,  We  may  express  the  idea  of  Basilidcs  by 
saying  that  in  the  creation  there  arc  two  elements — 
the  material  and  the  spiritual — and  that  the  spintual 
by  the  process  of  evolution  separates  from  the 
staterial  and  comes  into  unity  with  its  primal  source. 
lExpressed  in  terms  of  later  theolc^',  the  doctrine  is 
that  the  Son  i*  of  the  same  substance  or  essential 
nature  as  the  Father,  but  is  not  elcmaUy  bcgottenn 
Fuithcr,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  of  the  same  substance 
35  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  is  at  once  created 
and  lower  in  nature.  This  doctrine  of  three  degrees 
of  spiritual  reality  was  necessitated  by  the  primary 
conception  of  the  absolute  separateness  and  adf- 
complctcncss  of  the  supreme  God.  The  fundamental 
dualism  of  God  and  the  world  [lervades  the  whole 
theology  of  Basilides.  The  cosmical  seed  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  but  contains 
an  nnspiritual  or  evil  cicmcni,  so  th<it  the  process  of 
regeneration  consists  in  a  complete  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  ilie  material.  This  is  a  distinctive 
note  t»r  all  Gnostic  :^ystem^  which  invariably  as&uine 
that  matter  is  m  some  way  the  anlithesis  of  spirit 
On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  is  not  conceived  as 
absE^lutcly  cviK  Neither  Biisilidcs  nor  any  of  the 
other  Gno&tics  adopt  the  Persian  or  Mankhaean 
absolute  opposition  of  a  good   and   an  evil   principle. 
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From  this  extreme  vie**  they  save  themselves  by  main- 
taining thAt  the  world  by  its  very  nature  contains 
within  tl  the  promise  and  potency  of  gooc),  or  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  providence  (^r/^oi-oia}  of  the 
supreme  God.  This  is  expressed  in  a  pictorial  way 
by  the  ascent  of  the  Sonship  to  God,  which,  however, 
is  conceived  as  purely  spirituaJ  or  super-human.  This 
was  an  important  reservation,  because  it  mikcs  the 
idea  of  an  incarnation  or  manifcsution  of  God  in 
man  inexplicable. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  Archons  with  tbeir  sons  is 
characteristic  of  Gnosticism.  The  First  Archon  is 
the  maker  of  the  heavens,  the  second  Archon  of  the 
earth  ;  but  the  real  Governor  of  the  former  is  the  Son 
of  the  First  Archon,  the  real  Governor  of  the  earth 
the  Son  of  the  second  Archon.  This  is  Basilides' 
way  of  saying  that  the  crrated  universe  is  under  the 
providence  of  God.  The  important  point  here  is 
that  Uasilidcs  distinguishes  bct\vcen  the  Supreme  God 
and  the  subordinate  agents,  who  carry  out  His  will. 
The  motives  for  this  dualistic  doctrine  were  mainly 
these  two:  (t)  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  abitoJute 
perfection  of  God  by  attributing  creation  and  providence 
to  a  subordinate  agent;  {2}  the  attempt  to  account 
for  the  inadequate  conception  of  God  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  To  this  latter  point  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention. 

"After  the  compledon  of  the  cosmical  and  super* 
cosmtcal  regions/'  proceeds  Hippolytus  in  his  account 
of  the  doctdnc  of  Basiljdes,  "  there  stfU  remained  in  the 
cosmical  seed  the  third  Sonship,  which  waif  to  emerge 
from  ihe  seed  and  a:«:eiid  ^buve  the  firmament ;  as  h 
is  written.  '  The  whole  creation  groanetb  and  travaileth 
in  pain,  waiting  for  the  manifc^ation  of  the  sons  of 
God/     Now,  by  'sons  of  God/  &a)'s  Basilidcs,  is  meant 
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'spintuar  men  (oi  Ttn/fKxruot^who^  oRke  it  is  to  perfect 
the  KHils  Virbkh  are  placed  in  thtJi  lower  world.  Hence 
we  read  that '  sin  reigned  from  A<lam  to  Moises.'  This 
means  that  the  Crtrat  Archon  who  rules  from  the 
firmament  tmapncd  himself  to  be  the  only  God.  Here, 
according  to  Itasilidcs,  is  the  'mystery'  which  was 
unknown  to  the  early  ages,  the  Great  Archon  being 
supposed  to  be  the  l^rd  of  all  thin^  In  truth  the 
Second  Archon  was  the  real  Governor  of  the  tower 
world,  and  he  it  was  who  said  lo  Moses:  *l  am  the 
God  of  Ahniham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  I  have  not 
revealed  to  them  ihe  name  of  God  (as  they  would  have 
us  FcaciV  r>.  the  name  of  the  Great  Archon<  All  the 
prophets  prior  lo  the  Saviour,  they  say,  were  inspired 
by  the  Archon  ot  the  lower  world  I*ut  when  the  lime 
had  come  for  the  rev-elation  that  we  arc  the  sons  of  God 
— an  event  for  which  the  whole  creation  proancd  and 
travailed — the  Gospel  came  into  the  world,  and  passed 
through  every  principality  and  power  and  dominion  and 
every  name  that  is  named." ' 

We  have  here  Basilides'  view  of  the  relation  of 
Judaism  10  Christianity.  Like  other  Gnostics  he  was 
slrongl>'  impressed  by  the  new  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God  which  had  been  made  by  Christianity,  and 
the  problem  forced  itsdf  upon  htm  to  reconcile 
this  idea  with  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  seemed  to  him  incompatible  with  it  St. 
Paul  had  already  solved  the  difficulty  by  the  con- 
ception of  successive  stages  in  the  divine  education  of 
the  race,  the  hrst  extending  from  Adam  to  Moses,  the 
second  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  the  last  from  Christ 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Gnostics  did  not  accept 
this  highly  suggestive  phiioaophy  of  history  In  the  direct 
Pauline  form,  though  they  claimed  and  irdccd  believed 
*  Hippol>ttu,  VIL  15. 
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that  they  were  following  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Apostle.  Their  exegesis  Involved  a  continual  trans- 
formation of  the  plain  meaning  of  scripture,  including 
the  Apostolic  writings,  and  hence  the  Pauline  scheme 
was  inteipreted  after  their  manner  as  at  once  a  cosmo* 
gony  and  a  philosophy  of  his-tory.  St-  Paul's  conception 
was  based  upon  the  absolute  unchangeability  of  God ; 
the  Gnostics,  with  their  theory  of  emanations,  were  led 
to  hold  that  inferior,  though  superhuman,  powers  were 
the  direct  agencies,  while  yci  they  maintained  thai  these 
were  the  unconscious  medium  of  the  providence  of  God 
Himself.  It  therefore  seemed  to  them  that  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  wa^  not  the  Supreme  God,  but  one 
of  the  inferior  powers-  To  Basiltdefi  the  Pauline  saying 
that  "sin  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses"'  seemed  to 
refer  to  the  sin  of  the  Gre^it  Archon  in  claiming  to 
be  the  Supreme  God ;  and  the  period  from  Moses 
to  Christ  was  held  to  be  the  time  when  the  Second 
Archon,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  was  the  real  Governor  of 
the  world.  To  the  objection  that  the  Old  Testament, 
on  his  own  showing,  expressed  this  truth,  and  therefore 
could  not  proceed  from  a  being  lower  than  God, 
l^asilides  answered  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  by 
the  Second  Archon,  who  was  himself  the  unconscious 
medium  of  the  Supreme  God.  fiasilides  seems  also  to 
have  found  in  heathen  nations  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  Thus  in  his  own  way  he  endorses  the  Pauline 
view  of  three  great  stages  in  the  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God,  maint^ning  that  the  first  two  stages  were  vague 
anticipationsofwhatwas  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel 
What,  then,  was  the  precise  nature  of  this  new  revelation? 
"The  Gospel  was  fir^  revealed/'  ue  are  told,  "by 
the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon  to  his  Father,  who  learned 
that  he  was  not  Uie  Gnrl  of  the  universe,  but  was 
begotten,  .  *  was  converted  and 
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filled  with  fear,  when  he  saw  in  what  ignorance  he  had 
Iain.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying:  'The  Tear 
of  the  I-ord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom-'  For  the 
Great  Archon  began  to  be  wise,  being  taught  by  hts 
Son  the  Christ,  who  revealed  to  him  the  God  that  was 
not,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Sonship  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  welt  u  the  dcstirty  of  the  umveisc  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  final  restitution  shall  take 
place  .  .  ,  When  the  mystery  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Great  Archon  and  all  his  subjects,  the  Gospel  must 
next  be  proclaimed  in  the  Hebdomad,  Tills  was  done 
by  the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon  illumirating  the  Son 
of  the  Second  Archon,  by  whom  it  was  revealed  to  his 
Father ;  whereupon  the  Second  Archon  was  also  thrown 
into  fear  and  confeaaed  his  sin.  And  when  all  the 
Hebdomad  had  been  illuminated,  last  of  all  our  world 
must  also  be  illuminated,  and  the  mystery  revealed  to 
the  Son<hip  slill  remaining  in  the  formless  world.  .  ,  . 
The  light  therefore  descended  upon  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Mary,  as  it  is  written, '  The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  will  overshadow 
thee/"*  The  final  consummation  consists  in  the  whole 
Sonship  being  transformed,  following  Jesus,  and  HnkJng 
purified  into  the  tx^aom  of  the  non-existwit  God,  Till 
then  the  universe  endures,  and 

^'Ufe,  like  a  dome  of  miny-colour^d  gUsc, 
Stains  the  while  radiance  of  eiemity  " 

In  this  daring  doctrine  salvation  in\x)tves  the  deliver- 
ance, not  only  of  man,  but  first  and  primarily  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  spheres  of  being.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  Gnostic  doctrine,  which 
traces  back  the  imperfection  and  evil  cxi5tinj^  in  the 
lower  world  to  the  Spiritual  Power!^  dwelling  in 
'Hippotylus,  MI.  36. 
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the  Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad.  And  salvation,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  othef.  is  conceived  to  consist  in 
a  special  illumiiution  or  Gnosis  As  in  our  world  the 
Son^ip  is  imbedded  in  "^  matter,"  it  is  further  held 
that  only  "spintiul"  men  are  capable  of  salvation,  or 
at  lea^t  of  the  highest  illumination. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  admit  the 
identity  of  the  man  Jesus  with  the  heavenly  Christ, 
which  descended  upon  him-  Basilidcs,  in  fact,  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  real  union  between  the 
heavtmly  Christ  and  the  son  of  Mary,  who  was  simply 
the  first  of  the  "spintual"  men,  to  whom  was  revealed 
the  great  "mystery"  of  the  inexpressible  God.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  Valentinians  thought  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
not  human,  but  celestial,  and  therefore  that  he  was  only 
apparently  the  son  of  Mar)';  while  others,  of  whom 
Satumiius  is  the  representative,  declared  that  the  whole 
appearance  of  Christ  was  a  phantom,  and  therefore 
denied  the  birth  of  Jesus  altc^thcr.  It  was  quite  in 
Accordance  with  this  dualistic  doctrine  that  the  Gnostics 
made  a  sharp  distinction  between  ''spiritual"  and 
"natural"  men,  holding  that  only  the  former  were 
capable  of  Gnosis  and  the  divine  life,  while  the  Utter 
were  by  their  very  constitution  doomed  to  dcstructioit 
The  Valertinians  so  far  modified  this  doctrine  as  to 
hold  that  there  arc  three  classes  of  men — the  "  natural," 
the ''  psychical "  and  the  "  spiritual " — and  admitted  that, 
though  the  Gnosis  is  possible  only  for  the  last,  the 
second  class  are  capatJe  of  a  certain  apprehension 
of  the  supersensible  by  means  of  '^  faith."  Combined 
with  this  doctrine  was  the  belief,  common  to  all 
Gnostics,  that  '*  spiritual "  men  arc  already  in  possession 
of  the  highest  truth,  and  merely  wait  for  the  time  when 
they  shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  PIcroma. 
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We  know  what  was  said  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
Apostle  P&ul,  when  he  found  incipient  traces  of  it 
among  the  Colosaians.  For  htm  the  separatioti 
betureen  God  and  the  Creator,  ami  between  Jesus 
and  the  Father^  as  well  as  the  intellectual  particutarism 
which  divided  men  into  separate  classes,  was  an  entire 
subversion  of  the  Gospel  Wc  have  therefore  no  diffi- 
culty in  socini^  that  the  Church,  in  resolutely  rejecting 
the  whole  Gna*itic  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  the  distiiiction  of  men  into  classes,  was  the  true 
successor  of  the  Apostle,  The  aberrations  of  the 
Gnostics  enable  u»  to  sympathize  with  the  acute 
controversy  of  the  fourtli  century  over  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  to  see  that  the  Church  wa^  right 
in  principle  in  maintaining  the  tnte  humanity  and  true 
divinity  of  Christ  as  inseparable  from  the  universality 
of  the  Christian  faith,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
form  in  which  this  fundamental  truth  was  stated.  Our 
investigation  into  Hellenic  Gnosticism  makes  it  evident 
that  no  true  and  consistent  Theology  can  be  based  upon 
the  self-contradictory  conception  of  the  absolute  trans- 
cendence and  unknowability  of  the  divine  nature.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  this  initial  falsehood  which  led  to 
all  the  rest.  Because  of  it,  the  daring  hypothesis  of 
intermediate  beings  was  advanced ;  because  of  it,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  was  di^^linyulshcd  from  the  one 
God  who  is  over  alt  and  through  all  and  in  all ;  because 
of  it,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  was  denied, 
and  Christian  faith  converted  into  an  e»>leric  doctrine 
revealed  only  to  certain  select  souls.  A  true  system  of 
Theology  must  be  prepared  to  dcfcud  and  make  intelli- 
gible the  propositions  which  the  Gnostics  denied,  but  ft 
must  seek  to  do  so  in  terms  of  the  enlarged  experience 
and  knowledge  of  our  own  day. 

Before   passing   to   the   third   phase   c^  Gno^ttcism 
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something  must  be  said  of  the  ethics  of  Hellenic 
Gnosticism.  Like  all  systems  v-hich  »et  up  an  absolute 
opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the 
"^'^nostic  ethics  assumes]  either  an  a^Kretic  or  an  antt* 
^  nomian  form.  When  the  natural  was  viewed  as  cviL 
,the  ascetic  tendency  prevailed,  and  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  who  were  misrepresented  as 
ascetics,  was  invoked  ;  when  the  absolute  spirittiality 
of  the  elect  was  insisted  upon,  the  natural  was  rccardcd 
as  indifTcrent,  and  its  adherents  became  worldly  or 
licentious.  The  Gnostics  as  a  rule  followed  the  nobler 
tendency,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  antinom- 
ianism  in  the  worst  sense  was  the  practical  result 
of  the  dualism  of  sense  and  spirit.  The  confusion 
between  asceticism  and  the  spirit  ualization  of  the 
natural  has  been  made  in  all  ages.  The  double 
aspect  of  Christianity,  which  combines  dyin^  with 
living,  is  apt  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  the  false 
doctrine  maintained  that  there  is  a  special  virtue  in 
self-mortification  for  its  own  sake.     Thus  the  energies 

I  of  Christian  men  are  apt  to  be  di\'crtcd  from  the  great 
positive  duties  of  life  to  an  unhealthy  brooding  over 
the  inevitable  weakness  and  sin  of  humarity.  When 
we  see  that  this  distorted  ethics  is  bound  tip  with  a 
duali-4tic  theology,  which  foists  that  all  men  are 
"made  tn  the  image  of  God,"  wc  shall  perhaps  be 
less  ready  to  confuse  the  active  transformation  of  the 
natural  into  the  spiritual  with  the  mere  negation  of 
the  natural.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Church  was 
branding  Gnostic  theology  as  heretical,  it  was  succumb- 
ing  to  Gnostic  ascetici^m,  and  we  have  for  centuries 
the  strange  spectacle  of  the  Church  partially  conquered 
by  its  early  enemy. 
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\Vc  have  seen  the  form  which  Gnosticism  assumed 
tinder  Judaic  and  Hellenic  influences,  and  it  only 
fematus  to  conftfder  it  in  its  S>Tia<:  fonn,  aa  it  grew 
up  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  Christianity 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century^  and  to  have  been  unaflfected 
by  Greek  philosophy.  This  immunity  it  owed  to  its 
political  isolation  and  its  language.  Until  a,d,  216, 
in  the  Reign  of  Caracalla,  it  was  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Aramaic  of  JSdessa, 
its  metropolis,  differed  from  the  Aramaic  of  PaJmyra 
and  Palestine  in  much  the  same  way  as  Lowland 
\  "Scots"  diflers  from  the  standard  English,  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  a  vernacular  translation  should 
be  made  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  that  part  of 
the  New  Testament — the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Acts — which  was  regarded  as  canonical. 
How  little  this  isolated  Christian  community  was 
affected  by  the  burning  controversies  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Christianity  Is  shown  by  the  fact  Chat  in  the 
Homilies  of  AphrdtK«,  written  within  half  a  century 
af\cr  ttic  Council  tjf  Nicaea^  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Anan  controversy.  This  eastern  brancli  of  the 
Church  seems  to  have  taken  Utile  interest  in  theological 
speculation^  and  to  have  given  its  mind  almost  entirely 
to  the  consideration  of  practical  rcligioa 

!n  such  a  community  Gnosticism  naturally  assumed 
a  different  form  from  that  which  was  dc\cloped  under 
the  predominant  influence  of  Hellenic  philosophy^  The 
Acts  of  Thomas^  a  Gnostic  worl*  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  thinj  century,  turns  against  unprofitable 
speculations  about  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual 
world.     "  As  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,"  St  Thomas 
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is  TVprescnted  as  saying,  "  wc  arc  unable  to  Ep<!ak  about 
that  which  all  the  believers  in  God  arc  going  to 
receive"  In  this  Gnostic  document  no  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  worlds  there 
arc  no  aeons  and  emanations,  nor  docs  the  writer 
seem  disfturbcd  by  the  dtfHculty  of  rcconcilmg  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Synac  Gnostimm,  in  fact,  bears 
a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Gnosticism  which 
appeared  in  the  Colossian  church  than  to  the  speeu* 
liklWe  Gnosticism  of  Alexandria.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  wanting  in  certain  features  which  show  that, 
if  it  did  not  indulge  in  large  speculations  about  the 
nature  of  God,  man  and  the  world,  this  was  due 
mainly  to  its  lack  of  reflection,  and  not  to  any 
superiority  in  the  fundannentat  ideas  by  which  its 
view  of  life  wa^  dominated. 

The  Atts  a/  Thomas  is  as  unspeculative  in  form 
as  in  content  It  purports  to  narrate  the  adventures 
of  Judas  Thomas,  the  twin-brother  of  our  Lord— a 
darinfT  fiction  which  only  a  Gnostic  could  have  believed 
— in  his  efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel  In  India.  It  is 
quite  misJeading  to  compare  a  work  of  this  kind  to 
the  modern  "  religious  novel,"  as  a  recent  author  does ; 
for  we  cannot  doubt  that,  fabulous  as  the  story  is, 
it  embodied  the  Ici^end  which  had  gradually  grown 
up  around  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas,  whose  bones 
were  reputed  to  be  preserved  at  Edessa.  The  book 
indicates  a  belief  in  angels,  in  devils  which  assume 
the  form  of  a  black  snake,  in  "  an  ass's  colt  of  the 
stock  tliat  served  the  prophet  BaUarn/'  in  demoniac 
posaes^iufi,  and  in  the  magical  virtue  of  the  dust  of 
the  Saint  But,  bc^fdcs  tliesc  oriental  characteristics, 
its  main  motive  \s  to  insist  upon  asceticism,  as  the 
true  Chnstian  ideal. — a  doctrine  which  b  explicitly 
connected  with  the  assumption  of  the  evil  nature  of 
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matter*  The  stor>-  tdb  bow  tbe  King  of  &  eertab 
place  gave  a  g^cat  feast  to  celebrate  hs  otHy  dxogltae^m 
iDani3g&  "When  the  bride  and  bndegnxia  aic  akme 
oar  Lord  himself  appears  to  them  tn  tbe  Ukencss  cf 
Thomas  and  persuades  them  both  to  a  life  of  vij^mity.* 
On  another  occasion  ~  a  young  man's  band  withers* 
and  he  confesses  that  he  bad  Icillcd  a  voctan  wbo 
would  not  live  a  life  of  vir^nity  with  hxoL  On  his 
repentance  be  brif^  Thomas  to  the  dead  woman's 
body,  and  by  means  of  tbe  Apostle  she  is  brooght 
to  life  again,  and  describes  the  torments  of  tbe  oncfaaste 
that  she  had  seen  in  hell"  Aga^n,  "while  the  Apostle 
is  preaching  in  India*  the  General  of  King  Ma^al 
comes  beseeching  him  to  free  his  wife  and  daughter 
from  evil  and  tascivtoui  devils.  Thomas  IcaN^cs  his 
converts  under  the  care  of  the  deacon  Xanthippa» 
and  goes  with  the  General  On  the  way  the  horses 
of  their  chariot  break  dou'n,  but  four  wild  asses  oooke 
to  be  harnessed  in  their  stead,  and  with  their  betp 
the  devils  are  driven  out  and  the  women  healed.'* 
There  are  other  stories  of  the  same  kind,  all  teachit^ 
the  same  Gnostic  doctrine  There  ts  a  similar  glori- 
fication of  poveny.  Thomas  agreed  to  build  a  palace 
fix  King  Gundaphar  in  India;  but,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  spent  the  mor>cy  given  him  for  that  purpose 
amoni;  the  poor.  Thomas  was  cast  into  prison,  but 
the  King,  on  hearing  the  dream  of  his  t>rother  Gad, 
in  which  he  saw  a  magnificent  palace  in  heaven,  wliich 
was  the  very  palace  built  by  ihc  Apostic,  repented 
and  was  baptised.  Funbcr,  if  the  Acts  of  Thomas  Is 
free  from  the  "  uncouth  ja^on  of  Aeons  and  Emana* 
lions,"  as  Mr.  Burkitt  contends,  it  is  by  no  means 
free  from  tliat  aymboiic  niysttcisin  whkh  xn  charac- 
teristic of  Gnustictsm,  and  from  a  beli>ef  in  the 
unknowability  of  the  spiritual  world, 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Syrian  Gno3ticbm  has 
prcxluccd  nothing  belter  than  the  supcfStitious  ard 
unspcculativc  Acts  sf  Thamas.  There  is  a  oonlcm- 
porary  work,  now  believed  to  have  bccti  written  by 
Philip,  a  disciple  of  Bardaisan,  which,  perhaps,  exhibits 
Gnosticism  at  its  best  The  main  aim  of  the  author 
was  to  reconcile  the  pro\'idencc  of  God  with  the  free* 
will  of  man.  but  its  Gnostic  character  Ls  revealed  by 
its  curious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  cosmos, 
and  its  exclusion  of  those  who  "*  were  not  created  for 
good  ;tnd  are  called  tares"  from  all  hope  of  ^Ivation. 
The  universe,  according  to  this  author,  is  composed 
of  elemental  beings,  which  constitute  the  primitive 
"  matter  "  of  all  things.  Unlike  Hasilides,  Philip  there- 
fore denied  the  absolute  creation  of  matter  out  of 
nothing.  His  view  is  that  the  work  of  creation  con- 
sistetJ  in  bfinging  the  primitive  elements  into  an  orderly 
shape,  so  that  each,  keeping  its  own  sphere,  might 
work  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  He  contends  that 
even  the  elements  have  a  certain  degree  of  freedom, 
and  must  appear  at  the  Last  Day  to  answer  for  their 
acts.  Only  man^  however,  has  freedom  in  the  full 
of  the  term.     This  gift  of  freedom  is  advanced 

the  reason  why  God  did  not  make  man  incapable 
of  sin,  and  it  is  contended  that  it  is  in  resi>ect  of  the 
gift  of  free-witi  that  man  was  made  In  the  image  of 
God.  There  are  three  influences  at  work  upon  man — 
naiure^  fait  and  fra-wUL  By  allure  all  men  share 
in  the  common  lot  of  birth,  life  and  death;  by  fate 
they  experience  distinctions  of  wealth  and  power, 
health  and  sickness;  by  free-will  they  arc  able  to 
modify  their  fate,  and  the  use  they  make  of  tbcJr 
freedom  determines  their  immortal  dcailny.  "  Even  if 
a  man  l>e  poor  and  sick  he  can  love  and  bless  and 
speak  the  truth,  and  can  pray  for  the  good  of  every 
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man  he  knows ;  while  if  be  be  rich  and  strong  he 
can  in  addition  help  his  neighbour  Nothing  can 
hinder  us  from  tbc^  things ;  wc  arc  not  commanded 
to  do  anything  involving  bodily  strenf^th  or  mental 
cleverness.  .  .  .  The  commandmcntd  of  God  arc  easy ; 
it  is  success  in  this  life  that  is  barred  with  obsUcttrs," 
It  tt  a  relief  lo  escape  from  the  puerilities  and  widely 
asceticism  of  the  A€ts  of  Tkom^is  to  a  tvork  whicii, 
if  it  is  disfigitred  to  some  extent  by  a  dualistic  opposi- 
tion of  God  and  the  world,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural, 
is  on  the  whole  permeated  by  a  healthy  vein  of 
<]hristian  speculation. 


Il*  Grjostkism  we  have  found  a  philosophy  of  rcl:gtoQ 
In  which  the  dislinctivc  princtple  of  Chnsiianity  docs  not 
find  anything  like  a  clear  and  adcquaic  expression.  We 
have  now  lo  cnquin:  how  far  this  defect  is  remedied  in  the 
dcxitHnc  of  Augustine,  the  first  great  speculative  genius 
of  the  Chrbttau  Church*  Like  all  the  great  thinkers 
who  have  left  their  impress  on  their  own  and  &uccee<iing 
ages,  Augustine  caiuc  under  the  iiiflucnue  of  the  main 
natural  ainJ  ?piritu-il  forces  whidi  were  o|>erativc  in  his 
day,  and  it  is  this  fuJncM  of  life  which  gives  to  his 
development  its  in  struct  ivcncss  and  its  importance. 
Though  nothing  was  furtlici'  Uxtm  his  own  thoughts,  it 
is  none  the  less  tnie  that  he  gAvc  to  the  Christian 
reh'gious  conKiousncss,  and  to  Christian  doctrine,  a 
new  form  and  content  This  result  was  partly  due  to 
struggle  through  which  he  passed,  and  to  the  wide 
and  vaned  culture  which  he  assimilated.  The  scti  of 
a  heathen  father  and  a  Christian  mother,  there  was 
from  hid  i-ery  earliest  days  a  contradiction  in  his  mind 
which  mtist  needs  in  a  man  of  such  veracity  and 
sincerity,  lead  in  the  course  of  hta  development  to 
disturbance  and  tmrcst 

From  his  father  AugustirK  received  hb  ^ 
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temperament,  from  his  mother  that  profound  r:\"Crcncc 
which  is  the  source  of  all  true  religion.  Thus  there 
was  in  his  nature  from  the  first  a  conflict  of  opposite 
tendencies,  which  forced  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
hidden  springs  of  being.  This  complexity  was  part 
of  the  secret  of  hfs  power ;  for  it  is  not  .simple  homo* 
genius  natures,  which  rever  experience  the  conflicts 
of  doubt,  that  are  destined  to  be  the  great  benefactors 
of  the  race^  but  those  impas^tioned  and  struggling 
natures  which  are  saved  **  so  as  by  fire"  Had  Augus- 
tine not  passed  through  a  region  of  doubt  and  conflict, 
he  would  never  have  been  the  reformer  of  Christian 
piety,  and  the  great  speculative  thinker  that  he  proved 
himself  to  be. 

His  first  awakening  from  the  life  of  unregulated 
passion  Augustine  himself  ascribes  to  the  reading  of 
Cicero's  Hort^nsius.  Though  he  had  never  ceased  to 
attend  the  ordinary  religious  services  oi  the  church, 
the  Christian  faith  was  for  him,  as  he  himself  says, 
suprrstitw  quafdam  pu€riHs  ;  In  other  words,  he  simply 
accepted  the  traditional  faith  passively,  without  any 
real  vital  belief  in  it,  and  he  was  first  inspired  with  the 
vision  of  something  higher  than  the  Ijfc  of  sense  and 
the  empty  elegances  of  ihc  rhetoric  of  his  day  by  Cicero's 
defence  of  philosophy,  though  he  was  repelled  by  the 
absence  from  tt  of  all  distinctively  Christian  teaching. 
His  next  stage  was  therefore  to  mm  to  the  study  of 
scripture,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  there  find  the 
truth  which  Cicero  had  extolled  without  revealing. 
The  immediate  efl^cct  was  repulsion.  The  pupil  of 
Qcero  did  not  And  in  the  sacred  writings  ihe  dignity 
and  eloquence  of  his  model.  The  reason  he  gives  for 
his  dlsiails  fact  Ion  is  significant :  the  profound  tnitb 
contained  In  the  sacred  writings  was^  he  aay$,  veiled 
in  **  m}*stcries,"  and  co  these  he  had  not  as  yet  the 
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key.  This  key  was  the  allc^oricd  method  which  he 
afteru^ards  learned  from   Ambrose, 

Unsatisfied  in  his  quest,  Augustine  turned  to  Mani- 
cbacism.  and  for  nine  years  he  was  a  believer  in  its 
truth.  No  phase  of  his  development  is  more  important 
than  this,  and  we  must  therefore  try  to  make  clear 
to  ourselves  the  secret  or  its  power.  How  did  Augus* 
tine,  with  his  Christi'in  training  and  his  newly- 
awakened  thirst  for  truth,  come  to  accept  the 
Manichaean  f^ilosophy^ 

In  the  end  of  the  third  century,  three  ^eat  religious 
Is  were  struggling  for  the  mastery  ;  Manichaciain, 
Ncoplatonism.  and  Catholic  Christianity.  Each  of 
these  had  k  history,  which  in  its  origin  went  back  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  started  frooi  an  entirely 
different  point  Manichacism  was  a  development 
from  the  ancient  BaEyTomari"  religion,  a  religion  which 
was  ba^d  upon  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of 
nature ;  Neoplatonism  was  evolved  out  of  Greek 
polytheism,  whTcH'had  converted  the  earlier  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature  into  personal  gods  by  the 
transforming  influence  of  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
Greeks ;  Catholic  Christianity  was  developed  out  of 
Jewish  Monotheism  into  the  new  conception  of  a  self- 
manifesting  God,  who  had  revealed  Himself  in  His 
Son  as  in  His  essence  the  God  of  Love.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  cenutry,  each  of  the^e  systems  had  been 
so  transformed.  tKat  the  national  and  particularist 
character  which  it  originally  possessed  had  disappeared. 
They  u^re  universal  forms  of  faith,  claiming  the  allegi- 
ance of  all  men,  putting  forth  a  precise  doctrine  of 
God,  the  world  and  history,  laying  down  a  specific 
system  of  morality,  and  prescribing  a  definite  ritual. 
They  had  thus  ceased  to  l>e  the  simple  expression 
of  nafve  religious  feeling,  and  had  become   reHecti^^e 
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and  self-conscious.  Nor  had  these  systems  reached 
their  mature  form  without  being  more  or  less  influenced 
by  OIK  another,  as  well  as  by  other  foreign  ingredientSL 
Manichaeism,  though  its  basis  was  ])ab>'lonian.  had 
appro)>riatcd  Persian  and  Christian,  if  not  Buddhistic^ 
I  elements.  Ncoplatonism  developed  from  Greek  poly- 
theism, but  it  also  came  under  oriental  jnniiences,  and 
iec«ivcd  its  peculiar  I'orm  from  philosophical  specu- 
lation. Catholic  Christianity  was  not  the  passive 
accq>tancc  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  primitive  ChH** 
tian,  but  an  organized  system,  vhich  had  been  developed 
by  Hellenic  speculation,  and  had  assimilated  v-arious 
elements  from  its  anugonists.  There  arc  certain  ideas 
common  to  all  three  :  the  ideas  of  revelatmn,  salvation, 
and  immortality.  It  wai  inevitable  that  Neoplaionism 
should  first  succumb  to  its  rivals.  In  Plotinus  it  was 
rather  an  abstract  philosophical  creed  than  a  religion, 
and  though  later  Ncoplatonists  made  an  attempt  to 
incorporate  polytheism,  the  attempt  was  foredoomed 
to  failure,  since  polytheism  had  become  incredible  By 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Neoplatonism  liad 
been  practically  overcome  by  Christianityi  though  it 
still  survived  as  the  creed  of  individual  thinkers  for 
two  centuries  more,  Manich^teism,  whicli  had  a  much 
firmer  hold  of  the  popular  mird,  maintained  its  footing* 
in  the  cast  and  the  west,  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 

In  Augustine's  day,  the  strugj;lc  of  Manichaeism 
with  Christianity  was  still  going  on.  In  vlnue  of 
its  greater  spiritual  depth  and  significance,  Christianity 
was  bound  to  triumph  in  the  long  run,  but  meantime 
its  opponent  bad  many  followers.  The  inner  develop- 
ment of  Augustine  shows  us  in  a  very  clear  way  what 
was  the  source  of  its  strength.  Its  half-mythological 
representation  of  God  appeaUed  to  the  multitude,  who 
in  all  ages  arc  prone  to  l!gure  the  divine  in  a  sensuous 
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way;  it  also  seemed  to  afTord  a  solution  of  the  origin 
of  cii-U  :  by  its  ascetic  morality  and  its  simple  oreaniEa- 
tion  it  appe^cd  to  the  higher  intuitions  of  men ;  white 
it  also  held  out  to  them  hopes  of  a  blcs^  im- 
mortality. 

Of  the  main  doctrines  of  Mani  himAcIf,  we  are- 
now  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea,  though  many 
of  the  details  of  the  system  are  obscure^  Tlic  doctrine 
of  Mani,  like  the  eariy  speculations  of  the  Christian 
Gnostics  rests  upon  a  confusion  between  the  natural 
and  the  ^pitittiaL  It  is  fundamentally  dualistic  in  its 
character — for  thout:;h  Mani  did  not  derive  existence 
from  two  separate  powers,  but  traced  ail  back  to  a 
single  primal  unit>',  that  unity  was  for  him  rather  a 
pious  imagination  than  a  reasoned  belief  When  he 
comes  to  tell  us  what  13  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
he  is  e^se^tiallv  dualistic*  A:«  in  the  Persian  religion, 
there  are  two  great  antagonistic  powers,  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  cviL  We  arc  apt  lo  tliink  of 
light  as  merely  a  s>'mbol  cf  goodness,  darkness  as  a 
symbol  of  evil ;  but  so  to  read  the  doctrine  is  to  import 
into  it  a  distinction  which  for  Mani  did  not  exist- 
It  Is  difficult  for  uik  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time 
when  there  was  no  clear  demarcation  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  to  Mani's  mind,  light  and  goodness,  darkness  and 
evil,  formed  one  inseparable  idea-  It  is,  therefore, 
hardly  correct  to  say  with  flamack  that  "the  system 
of  Hani  is  thoroughly  materialistic,"  Materialism  is 
an  explicit  reduction  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material, 
and  no  such  reduction  can  be  made  by  one  who 
has  never  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  To 
know  the  nature  of  the  world  was  therefore  for  Mani 
to  know  the  ultimate  nature  of  existence.  Liberation 
from  evil  is  for  him  the  natural  process  by  which  the 
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particles  of  light  arc  freed  from  their  intermixture  with 
the  particles  of  darkless.  On  such  a  theory  tnoraJity 
cofisiffts  in  the  elimination  of  the  elements  which 
proceed  from  the  realm  of  darkness. 

When  Mani  cast  hi»  eyes  over  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  see  that  two  .absolutely  oppot^ite  forces  were  at  work 
in  it— ^n  the  one  side  the  gentle  zephyr,  the  cooling 
wind,  the  bright  light,  the  vitalizing;  fire,  the  trans- 
parent water ;  on  the  other  side,  mist,  glowing  heat, 
tempest,  gloom,  cloud.  Taking  his  cue  from  the 
I  Habylonian  religion  and  from  ParseeJsm.  he  sought 
'^  to  explain  the  conflict  of  opposite  forces  by  the 
coroeption  of  two  antagonistic  principles,  entirely 
separated  from  each  other — the  principle  of  light 
and  the  principle  of  darkness.  These  were  conceived, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  as 
occupying  two  ?>eparate  realms  or  kingdoms.  In  the 
kingdom  of  light  were  the  upper  heavens  and  earth, 
presided  over  by  gioriaus  Aeons,  and  having  God 
at  its  head,  the  Primal  (Jood,  whose  attributes  were 
lovcj  faith,  fidelity,  nobility,  wisdom,  gertlencss,  know- 
ledge, understanding,  memory  and  insight  The 
kingdom  of  darkness  had  also  at  its  head  female 
penoAlficad'ons,  but  it  was  not  presided  over  by 
God.  From  all  eternity  these  two  kingdoms  had 
been  opposed  to  each  other.  They  were  spacia)^ 
separated,  the  kingdom  of  light  above,  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  below;  the  tower  side  of  the  kingdom 
of  light  coming  in  contact  with  the  upper  side  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  one  kingdom  ncvxr 
eT»croaches  on  the  other,  but  each  remains  entirely 
distinct.  There  is  no  special  dilhctiUy  in  seeing  that 
Manij  after  the  fashion  of  the  religions  of  nature, 
imaged  spiritual  powers  as  vast  physically  extended 
realities,  thus  converting  abstract  properties  into  spacial 
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ma^nitude&  In  this  way  he  created  a  fantastic  cos- 
mology, which  he  employed  to  explain  the  conflict 
of  spiritual  forces.  From  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
afx)«e  Satan  and  his  demons — a  conception  which 
Mant.  like  the  later  Jewish  rcliiifton,  no  doubt  borrowed 
from  Persia,  and  which  was  also  imported  into 
Catholic  Christianity.  Ur^ed  by  his  itner  nature, 
Satan  made  an  assault  on  tlie  kingdom  of  li^ht^ 
making  the  point  of  his  attack  the  ]ig[hC-«artb-  To 
meet  this  attack  the  light-God  created  the  ''primal 
man,"  endowing  him  with  the  five  pure  elements 
Satan  was  victorious.  Then  the  light- God  himself 
came  forth,  and.  by  the  help  of  new  Aeons,  conquered 
Satan  and  freed  the  "  primal  man."  The  ''primal 
man  "  however,  was  forced  to  descend  into  the  abyss, 
because  in  the  conSict  with  Satan  elements  of  darkness 
were  intermingled  with  the  elements  of  light  At  the 
command  of  the  light-God  the  visible  heavens  and 
earth  were  made,  and  were  upheUl  by  the  Aeon*^ 
the  angels  of  light.  The  primal  man  dwelli;  in  the 
sun,  along  v^ith  the  holy  spirits  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  redemption ;  in  the  moon  is  enthroned 
the  mother  of  life,  and  in  the  twelve  stars  are  the 
primal  elements  of  animal  life.  Our  u-orld  is  not 
cntirdy  devoid  of  light- particles,  which  are  diffused 
e\'crywhcre  and  which,  entering  into  living  beings, 
there  wait  for  liberation.  While  the  world  is  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  good  spirits,  man  was  the  product 
of  Satan,  in  union  with  sin,  avarice  and  lust  But 
Satan,  in  forming  man,  put  into  him  the  particles  of 
light,  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  kingdom  of  light 
in  order  to  niic  with  greater  security,  Adam  had 
therefore  a  double  nature,  being  formed  after  the 
image  of  Satan,  while  yet  containing  elements  of 
l^ht      Eve  had    a  small  clement    of   light   in   her 
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nature,  but  she  was  r^arded  as  mainly  endowed  with 
8  seductive  sensibility  which  led  to  the  falJ  of  Adam. 
To  free  man  from  the  rule  of  Satan  prophets  were 
sent  into  the  world,  among  them  Noah.  Abrahatn, 
and  perhaps  Zoroaster  and  Buddha.  Jesus,  Mani 
seems  also  to  have  placed  among  the  prophets ;  not, 
however,  the  historical  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
but  a  3[»ritual  Je^iu?  sent  down  from  the  world  of 
light,  who  neither  sufTcrcd  nor  died  (Jesus  smpati&iiis). 
The  greatest  and  last  of  the  prophets  was  Maoj 
himself,  who  took  up  the  work  of  Jesus  aiid  Paul ; 
for  Paul  also  was  recognized  a.s  a  prophet.  Mani 
claimed  to  be  a  messenger  of  light,  the  **  Paraclete," 
promised  by  Jesus,  Through  him  and  hi^  foUowcrr 
the  separation  of  light  from  darkness  is  to  be 
accomplished.  He  who  is  not  saved  in  this  world 
must  undergo  a  process  of  purification  in  the  next 
Mani,  however,  did  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
hold  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
this  fantastic  cosmogony  is  the  absolute  opposition 
of  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil ;  and  hence  the 
ethical  doctrine  of  Mani  could  only  be  ascetic  On 
ttic  other  hand,  since  liberation  from  the  elements  of 
darkness  and  a  purification  of  the  particles  of  light 
are  maintaiaed,  the  ethics  of  Mani  is  not  entirely 
negative  Jn  practice,  however,  Manichaeism  was  of 
a  strongly  ascetic  character.  The  elect  must  abstain 
^m  animal  food  and  wine,  and  though  they  arc 
permitted  a  vegetable  diet,  thc>'  arc  lorbidden  to 
pluck  the  fruit  of  trees.  They  must  also  at}6tajn 
from  marriage,  and  submit  to  a  vcr>'  rigorous  systeni 
lof  fasts,  occupying  almost  one^fourth  of  the  year. 
They  had  to  oHer  up  prayer  four  times  a  day,  turning 
towards  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  sources  of  light- 
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Thcite  <ttnrgent  n^nUtton.s  could  nnly  he  imposed 
on  the  elect,  while  the  auth'tarts  or  catechumens  were 
mere]/  Ebrbidden  to  worship  fdals.  to  practice  magtc, 
ftnd,  above  all.  to  kill  living  beings.  Thus  aro^  a 
double  morality,  similar  to  the  distinction  in  the 
Catholic  church  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
Great  respect  was  naturally  paid  to  the  elect,  who 
were  regarded  sls  saviours,  and  who,  by  their  ascetic 
life,  shortered  the  punishment  whidi  the  auditotes  had 
to  ufide^o  after  death.  A  characteristic  Teature  was 
the  view  that  only  the  elect  were  in  full  possesion  of 
religious  truth-  The  Mafiichaean  church  foimed  a 
hiemrchy.  At  the  head  were  the  teachers,  or  sons 
of  gentleness ;  then  came  the  rulers  or  bishops,  the 
sons  of  knowledge ;  next  the  ciders  or  presbyters, 
the  sons  of  understanding ;  then  the  tUiti^  the  sons 
of  memory ;  lastly  the  auditora,  the  sons  of  insifrht. 
One  of  the  teachers  seems  to  have  Iscen  the  head 
or  Pope  of  the  whole  Manichaean  church,  which  had 
therefore  a  monarchical  corstitutiotu 

The  attraction  of  Manichaeism  for  Augustine  at  this 
stage  of  his  development  lay  partly  in  tbc  difficulty  be 
found  in  accepting  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  partly  in 
the  solution  Manichacism  seemed  to  Ei\^  of  fundamental 
problems.  At  this  time  Augustine  thought  that  the 
Manichacans  were  right  in  their  negative  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  To  represent  God  in  an  anthropo- 
morphic way,  as  he  held,  utis  incompatible  with  the 
divine  nature,  while  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs 
dishonoured  God  by  representing  as  favourites  of  the 
true  God,  men  whose  lives  and  actions  were  contrary 
to  a  high  code  of  morality^  Augvsdne  also  seemed  toi 
find  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichaeans  a  solution  of  the  I 
problem  of  evil  and  of  human  freedom.  He  was  unable 
to  see  how  evil  could  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of 
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toafl ;  rather  it  seemed  to  bini  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was,  as 
he  thought,  impossible  to  attribute  evil  to  God,  and 
therefore  the  Manichacan  doctrine  of  an  evil  principle, 
entirely  foreign  to  God,  seemed  to  afford  a  way  of 
escape  froin  the  blasphennouA  idea  that  God  wu  the 
author  of  evil  Anotlier  thir^  which  aitntcted  him  in 
Manichiieijiim  was  the  high  place  it  gave  to  the  love  of 
truth,  averting  that  maTi  must  in  no  case  accept  any- 
thing not  demorstrable  by  reason.  Augustine  uas  also 
dniwn  to  Manichacisin  by  the  reputation  for  hoUncsn  of 
Mani  and  his  followers^  and  by  their  ascetic  practices, 
which  he  valued  all  the  more  from  their  contrast  to  the 
life  of  sense  he  had  formerly  led.  In  erobracing  Mani- 
chacism,  Augustine  did  not  feel  that  he  was  abandoning 
Christianity,  for  the  Manichae^ns  of  his  day  gave  a  high 
place  in  their  system,  at  least  in  words,  to  the  founder 
of  Christianity. 

Augustine'*    remarks    on    Aristotle's   "  Catcgoric5,"  I 
which  he  read  in  his  Manichacan  period,  show  that  he 
was  not  able,  in  his  preoccupation  wEth  the  new  problems 
<^  his  age,  to  appreciate  the  aim  of  Aristotle  in  this 
analysis  of  the  main  elements  by  which  being  is  charac- 
tcriKcd.    The  use  Augustine  made  of  it  was  to  apply  to 
his  Manichaean  conception    of   God,  as    an  infinitely 
extended  substance,  the  categories  which  for  Aristotle 
were  simply  the  most  gereral   modes   of  determining 
things.       In    this   external    application    to    a    foreign  i 
matter  of  predicates  accepted  on  aathority,  we   have   ' 
the    beginning   of  a    false    method,  which   afterwards 
played  so  large  a  part  in   Scholasticism. 

In  his  twenty-sixth  ortwenty*sevenihycar,  Augustine 
wrote  a  work  on  the  B4auti/$d  and  Fit.  The  aesthetic 
theof)-  which  he  here  laid  down  wc  only  know  in 
general,  for  at  the  time  when   be  wrote  the    Cim^ 
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l/issicns  it  had  disappeared,  and  its  author  no  ioi^r 
took   any   interest  in   iL      Starting   {tora   the   ancictit 
principle  that  the   "Beautiful"  constKt't  in   symriKtry 
»nd  harmony  of  ports,  be  dj^nguishes  from  it  the 
*'  Fit/'  which  consists  in  a  harmonious  relation  between 
one  thing  and  another.     Thus,  any  organ  of  the  living 
being  is  **  beautiful "  in  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of 
a  symmetrical  whole,  while  the  shoe  is  "  6t "  as  adapted 
to  the  foot     Augustine,  however,  if  wc  arc  to  judge 
from  what  he  says  in  a  later  work  (Di  CtvilaU  Dei,  xl 
iS-23,  xxii.  19),  maintained  that  the  beautiful  is  more 
than  the  symmetfic^l,  impl)4ng  as  it  does  the  contrast 
of  opposites.     In  accordance  with  his  mode  of  thought 
at  the  time,  he  appliei  this  theory  of  the  beautiful  to 
the  universe  as  a  whole.     As  the  one  universe  contains 
I  the  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil,  while  yet 
it  is  a  unity,  it  docs  not  cease  to  be  beautiful  because  it 
contains  what  is  noxious  and  dangerous.     Evil  has  its 
due  place  in  the  world,  and  so  far  is  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole     This  doctrine,  of  course,  harm^ 
nises  with   the   Manichacism,  which   then   formed   the 
I  philosophical  creed  of  Augustine     It  is  worth  observing 
[that  in  this  attempt  to  explain  why  beautiful  objects 
'attract   us,   Augustine  is  not   satisfied  with  the  easy- 
going solution  of  Cicero  as   to  the  good   providence 
of  God,  but  insists  upon  facing  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  ugliness  and  evil.     It  would  not  be  true  to 
'say  that  he   owed    this  deeper    view    of    things  to 
Manichadsm,  but  wc  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  be  fcnind  Manichaeism  so  attractive,  just  because 
he  had  reached  a  point,  and  his  .ige  had  reached  a 
point,  when  optimism  could  only  be  preserved  after  a 
full  recognition  of  the  strength  of  pessimism.     Never 
again  could  the  world  be  satisfied  vrith  any  solution  of 
the  problem  of  existence  which  did  not  explain  evil,  and 
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io  some  wa>r  reconcile  it  with  goodness.  Such  an 
ex(>ltinatLoii  Au^sline,  at  thU  time,  was  not  prepared 
to  give  :  and.  therefore,  in  his  aesthetic  theory,  as  in  his 
theolo[Ttca1  creed,  he  was  content  to  assume  the  aaity 
of  God,  while  yet  he  maintained  that  ugliness  and  cvU 
were  abstract  oppositcs  of  beauty  and  goodness.  That 
both  sides  of  the  antithesis  existed,  and  were  c<isential 
to  the  unity  of  the  whole,  he  dimly  saw,  but  so  long  as 
he  absolutely  opposed  them,  it  was  impossible  logical!/ 
to  Qnite  them  in  a  consistent  doctrine. 

We  have  row  to  see  how  Augustine  was  led  to 
discard  Manichaeism.  The  first  impulse  to  a  tnore 
adequate  theory  came  from  his  study  of  the  science  of 
his  day,  and  especially  from  the  study  of  astronomy. 
The  immcdtatc  effect  of  this  study,  it  is  true,  was 
to  lead  him  into  the  false  path  of  the  belief  in 
astrolog)^ ;  but  from  this  he  was  fn^  by  what  might 
be  called  a  crucial  experiment.  If  astrology  was 
ri^t,  two  persons  bom  under  predaely  the  same 
planetary  influences  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same 
fate.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  rhetorician  called 
Firminius  and  a  slave  were  bom  under  the  same 
conjunction  of  planets,  Ihcir  horoscopes  having  been 
carefully  taken  by  two  eminent  astrologists.  The  cme 
became  a  rich  rhetorician,  the  other  was  a  poor  stave. 
ThLs  fact  seemed  to  Augustine  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  astrology.  In  rejecting  the  divinatory 
elements  of  astrology,  Augustine,  however,  retained 
what  was  permanent  in  it,  and  it  was  partly  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  astronomy  of  his 
day  that  he  was  able  to  sec  how  flimsy  were  the 
pretensions  to  urivcrsal  truth  of  the  renowned  Kaustus, 
the  Manichacan  apostle.  Krom  that  moment  his  ardour 
for  Manichacism  cooled,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find   that  soon  afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  only  rational  attitude  is  absolute  doubt,  man 
being  incapable  of  rcadtirg  ultimate  truth.  With  a 
purely  negative  doctrine,  however,  Augustine  could 
not  long  be  satisfied:  it  was  but  a  preparation  for 
the  great  crisis  of  his  lire,  and  his  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

The  devetopment  of  Augustine,  so  far,  is  of  the 
most  instructive  character.  Beginning  with  a  simple, 
uncritical  faith  in  what  be  had  been  taught,  the  con- 
sciousness of  evil  impressed  upon  him  by  the  experience 
of  his  earlier  years  put  him  in  the  way  to  feel  the 
force  of  Cicero's  apo]og>'  for  philosophy,  though  he 
was  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  seemed 
to  bear  no  relation  to  hi^  early  faith.  When  he  came 
lo  exannine  that  faith,  as  held  by  the  ordinary  unrellec- 
live  Christian,  it  repelled  his  intellect.  It  seemed  to 
him  than  Mantchadsm  was  justified  in  it»  cr]tict*>ni  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that  in  attributing  to  two 
antagonistic  principles  the  antithetical  phcnoGicna  of 
good  and  evil,  it  at  once  explained  the  facts  and  pre- 
scr\"cd  the  majesty  ol  God,  Kcvcrcncc  for  Goi  was 
always  the  deepest  element  in  Augustine's  faith.  When 
Manichaeism  was  found  wanting,  while  )'et  Christianity 
wait  still  to  him  the  mere  survival  ol  his  youthful 
training,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  truth,  the  vision  of  which  had  appeared  before 
him  when  he  read  the  praise  of  philosophy  in  Cicero, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  man  ;  so  that  for  some  time 
he  had  no  positive  faith,  and  wandered  about  in  the 
cheerless  gloom  of  Academic  Scepticism,  It  may  be 
noted  that  even  in  this  seemingly  negative  attitude, 
Ai^ustine  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  m.tjc5ty  of  God 
As  it  b^^n  to  come  home  to  him  that  the  individual 
man  may  well  be  humbled,  when  he  sees  how  little 
the  clearest   intellect  can    penetrate  the   vdl  behind 
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which  God  secmg  to  hide  Himfsclf.  it  was  natural 
to  conclude  that  truth  was  tor  (jod  alone,  and  that 
man  must  be  contented  with  appearance.  Nor  to  it 
animtructi\-e  to  consider  that  the  scepticism  of  Aui;us- 
line  was  really  a  dogmatism.  I  do  not  mean  mcrci/ 
that  it  was  burdened  with  the  fundamental  contradiction 
which  besds  all  sccpticism-^the  contradiction  of  claim- 
ing to  know  that  one  knows  nothing — but  that  it 
exhibits  tbc  union  in  one  person  of  a  belief  in  the 
existence  and  majesty  of  God,  with  the  inconsistent 
denial  of  the  possibilit>'  of  oompnrhcnding  rcaUt>\  But 
Augustine  was  not  one  to  rest  in  a  itktc  blind  belief. 
Though  for  the  moment  he  had  come  to  despair  of  the 
power  of  maa  to  reach  tiuth  by  liim^^df,  his  longing 
after  truUv  or  what  to  him  was  the  same  thing,  his 
longing  after  G*xi,  was  uiiquettchabk.  Nothing  :(hurt 
of  God  could  satisfy  tiiis  "  God*intuxicatcd "  ittan. 
Tli]!>  explains  ^'hy,  in  his  next  phase,  he  was  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Church  as  a  means  tjf  certifying 
what  the  individual  in  his  isolation  was  Luablc  to 
accomplish,  and  to  listen  to  tbc  teachings  of  Ambrose, 
who  Mas  tl^  main  instrument  in  revealing  to  him  a 
form  of  Christianity  that  gave  satisfactior  at  onee  to  bt» 
head  and  hb  hcurL 

Augustine,  however,  was  not  a  facile  convert.  What 
at  first  attracted  him  in  Ambrose  was,  not  the  ideas, 
bnt  the  captivating  style  of  this  master  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  But  gradually,  under  the  spcU  of  the 
refined  Chmtian  scholar*  Augustine  came  to  see  that 
the  Christian  faith,  as  held  by  men  of  "  light  and 
leading,'*  was  very  different  from  the  simple  creed  of 
his  ^'outh,  ard  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  charges 
which  the  ManJchaeans  were  wont  to  bring  against  it. 
No  mofc  than  they  did  Ambrose  accept  as  ultimate 
th«  anthropomorphic  representation  of  God,  which  the 
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scriptures,  literally  interpreted,  seemed  to  countcnanco. 
For  him  the  Icxt  of  scripture  had  c\crj'whcn:  a 
spiritual  or  mystical  meaning.  As  he  was  fond  of 
quoting:  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  makcth 
alive";  that  is,  the  literal  meaning  of  scripture  destroys 
faith,  the  allcgorica]  eKtablifihes  it.  Thus  the  coarse 
I  criticism  of  the  Mantch^eans— which  vras  in  its  es^^rKC 
\  identical  with  the  later  attacks  of  eighteenth  century 
\Dcists — was  out6anlced.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
Wmbrosc,  in  every  word  he  spoke,  betrayed  that  sub- 
Ume  conception  of  God  a?  a  spirit  which  was  in  5haq> 
contrast  to  the  half-material  conception  of  Crod  as  an 
infinitely  disused  light,  which  was  diaractcristic  of 
Manichaeism.  -  Here  Augustine  seemed  to  find  an 
answer  to  his  deepest  longings  after  a  worthy  con- 
ception of  God.  He  also  learned  from  Ambrose  that 
the  world,  and  especially  tnan,  was  not  the  blind 
result  of  two  opposite  forces,  luit  the  free  creation  of 
God,  and  that  man  was  not  bound  in  the  iron  chains 
of  necessity,  but  was  the  free  author  of  his  acts.  Thus 
the  very  impulse  which  had  induced  Augustlni*  to 
accept  Manlchacism— the  incxtinguiAhable  conviction 
of  the  perfection  and  goodness  of  God — now  led  him 
,  to  cast  it  aside.  The  idea  of  God  as  a  spirit  detitroyed 
^^\tbe  gross  Manichaean  conception  of  God  as  a  vast 
lagnitude,  and  ihc  conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
God  showed  him  thai  the  dualism  of  the  Manichacans 
was  untenable-  Ambrose,  by  removing  the  main  stum- 
bliny-blocks  in  Uh  way,  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  be 
a  Clirtsliaii.  Tlicrc  w^u  alsu  anotiicr  clement  witich 
produced  a  strong  imprc^Eori  on  Auguiitine's  miiid, 
CtMiviiKcd  as  he  \vas  4>f  the  impotence  uf  human  reason 
when  left  to  itself,  he  wan  now  dispoised  to  fall  back 
on  a  h^her  authority.  The  Churctn  as  It  seemed  to 
him,  had    through    Ambrose   revealed    to   liim    truth, 
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whicb  no  other  system  had  attained.  Why  then  should 
he  not  admit  that  the  Churdi  Ls  the  medium  of  higher 
truth?  Ln  all  thirgs  we  are  dependent  upon  testimony: 
why  not  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  which  is 
the  only  ffuaranicc  to  us  of  the  natureof  God?  If  the 
Church  reveals  to  us  a  truth,  which  we  cannot 
discover  for  ourselves,  are  we  not  compelled  to  admit 
that  It  is  a  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  God,  by 
which  the  means  of  salvation  is  revealed  to  man?  For 
Augustine  these  solutions  were  as  yet  merely  proble* 
matic,  but  he  was  strongly  dLspo^sed  to  accept  them. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  overstate  the 
attitude  of  Au^siine  at  this  time  He  was  still  \*ery 
far  from  that  clear  and  organized  system  or  truth,  which 
be  afterwards  developed  He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  ^ 
in  conceiving  of  God  as  pure  spine,  and  was  in  continual 
danger  of  falling  back  upon  the  easier  conception  of 
God  as  an  infinitely  extended  substaTicc.  Nor  could  he 
quite  satisfy  himself  that  man  was  truly  free.  If  man 
is  free,  what  is  the  origin  cf  evil  in  him  ?  Does  it  come 
from  matter  ?  Then,  God  is  not  all-powerful,  since  there 
is  in  the  world  a  principle  which  is  foreign  and  even 
hostile  to  Him.  Does  it  proceed  from  an  evil  spirit 
which  acts  upon  man  ?  But  this  only  pushes  the 
difficulty  further  back.  For.  whence  comes  the  evil 
will  of  this  spirit  ?  Docs  it  proceed  from  God  ?  This 
CjLiuioi  be  true,  for  God  is  good,  and  cannot  be  the 
author  of  evil  Unable  to  solve  these  problemSi 
Atigu.*«tinc  was  thrown  into  despair. 

The  transition  frum  this  state  of  perturbation  to 
faith  in  Chrbtianity  was  made  through  the  medium  of 
Neopltttonisn:.  To  understand  the  influcrcc  which 
N  CO  pi  d  Ion  is  in  exercised  oil  Augustine^  we  must  have 
before  our  minds  a  clear  idea  of  its  ongin  and  its  msm 
features* 
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In  Ncoplatooism  wc  b&vc  at  once  the  completion 
and  the  euthanasia  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  presents 
the  strange  and  instructive  spectacle  of  philosophy 
reluctantly  abandoning  its  proper  method,  and  falling^ 
back  upon  immediate  intuition.  Greek  philasophy,  in 
the  fir^t  in5tance,  was  a  revolt  agaimt  the  traditionft) 
religion,  with  its  anthropomorphism,  its  polytheism,  and 
its  m>*tholo^y.  The  6rst  philosophers  discarded  the 
personifications  and  figurate  conceptions  of  the  popular 
religion,  and  fell  back  upon  the  ktca  of  some  single 
principle  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  things.  In  Plato 
and  Aristotle  the  national  rcli;;ion  was  universalized, 
and  converted  into  a  monothdsm,  in  which  the  divine 
was  conceived  as  a  pure  intelligence,  beyoi^d  the  world, 
self*conscious,  and  scif-coinpletd  The  Stoi£5,and  Epi- 
cureans, maintaining  a  dualistic  ethics,  and  seeking  only 
to  construct  a  system  which  should  give  satisfaction  to 
the  individual,  explained  away  the  national  religion  by 
means  of  allegory.  From  these  systems  arose  Scepti- 
cism, which  brought  to  light  the  tacit  assumptior  of  the 
two  dogmatic  schools,  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
world  is  beyond  Che  reach  of  the  human  mind.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Ncoplatonism  tame  forward  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  inscrutable  character  of  the  Absolute, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  higher  ofgan  than  reason  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  ultimately  real.  Despairing  of 
the  human  intellect  in  its  normEil  exercise,  it  fell  back 
upon  intuition,  and  could  therefore  only  define  the 
Absolute  as  the  super-rational  On  the  other  hand, 
Neoplatonism,  in  virtue  of  its  descent,  could  not  diicard 
reason  without  paying  a  tribute  to  its  pow^r  Reason 
could  not,  it  is  true,  bring  man  into  the  presence  of  the 
absolutely  real,  bnt  ft  could  at  least  lift  him  above 
the  immediate  and  seniible,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  higher  facu  But  when  distrust  is 
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cast  upon  reason,  and  it  is  held  that  man  is  unaUe  to 
comprehend  the  divine,  what  can  the  product  of  reason 
be  but  more  or  less  fiystemattzed  fictions?  Hence  the 
later  Neopjatonists  bM  back  upon  rev^ation,  and  this 
reveiatfon  NeoplaConIsm,  in  accordance  with  its  or^hi, 
sought  in  the  rcli^ou$  tradttior^s  of  the  various  national 
religions.  Since  Ncoplatonism  had  learned  from  the 
later  Stoics  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  nations  and 
states,  it  found  in  ail  religions  ideas  which  had  been 
inspired  by  God,  and  especially  in  those  religions  which 
were  oldest,  and  therefore,  as  was  thought,  nearest  to 
the  divine.  This  expl^ns  why  the  Ncoplatonist^s  gave 
special  weight  Co  the  ancient  onental  religions*  Of 
course  they  coutd  not  accept  these  religions  with  all 
thdr  confused  and  fantastic  imagery,  but  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  allegorical  method  ihey  imponed  into  them 
a  spiritual  si^ificancc.  This  was  the  material  which 
the  later  Ncopiatonists  regarded  as  the  basis  of  philo* 
scphy.  They  sou^t  to  construct  a  philosophy  which 
should  sum  up  all  past  philosophy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  a  religion  which  should  comprehend 
within  it  all  earlier  religions.  The  Neoplatonic  philO' 
sophy,  therefore,  pnyuppo^es  the  religious  syficjelism  of 
the  third  century,  and  thufl  becomes  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  religion.  What  was  its  precise  influence  on 
Christianity  is  a  difficult  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  direct  and  pou'crful  influerKC  on 
western  theology,  and,  above  all,  on  Augustine.  In  his 
doctrine  of  God,  matter,  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  freedom,  and  e\"il,  Augustine  learned  much  from 
Neoplatonism.  though  ft  is  also  tnie  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  early  theologian,  made  explicit  the  distinction 
between  Ncoplatonism  and  Christianity. 

The  founder  of   the    Ncoplatonic   school    in  Alex- 
andria is  supposed  to  have  been  Ammonius  Saccas, 
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who  died  about  the  year  345  A.D.  H19  great 
disciple  Plotinus  (*oj*27o)  majr,  hovrcvcr,  be  regarded 
a^  the  real  beginner  of  a  (lyTit^niaHc  N'coplaconism^ 
Like  the  Cnoslic^  and  hU  fellow-Neoplatonifita, 
Plotiniis  -soiif.ht  to  f^ive  an  answer  to  two  question* : 
(i)  How  rfoe*  th€  Absolut*^  reveal  itself?  (3)  How  L 
doe?e  man  appreh«nd  the  Ab?^ohite?  In  seeking  to 
answer  the  firirt  question,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
prevalent  \'icw,  that  thcrrc  is  a  series  of  emanations, 
partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  partly  of 
the  nature  of  the  finite;  in  attempting  to  answer  the 
second  question,  be  falls  back  upon  the  idea  of  a  divine 
ecstasy  or  m^ipiration.  in  which  man  transcends  all  the 
distinctions  cf  thought,  and  at  a  »irgle  bound  enters 
into  a  mystical  union  with  the  Absoluta  But  while 
Flotinus  adopts  the  conceptions  of  emanation  and 
ecstasy,  he  seeks  to  avoid  the  extravagance  and 
caprice  of  the  Gnostics  by  the  introduction  of  order 
and  coherence  into  the  series  of  emanations,  and  by  a 
gradual  elci^ation  of  the  human  spirit  from  its  immersion 
in  sense,  through  a  perception  of  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  world,  to  a  comprehension  of  the  pure  forms  of 
existence  by  the  iiitellif^encc.  and  finally  to  philosophical 
ecstasy*  which  he  tries  to  cILsttnguish  from  pure  imagi- 
nation. As  Fhilo  held  that  Plato  had  borrcnved  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  from  Moses,  50  Pk>ttnus  claimed,  con- 
verscly,  that  the  general  a^eemcnt  of  his  system  with 
Gnosticism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  east  was  indebted 
to  the  west 

In  his  doctrine  of  emanation  Plotinus  borrows  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  conccptx>n  of  three  ^des  of 
reality— the  pure  ideas  or  iiuellrgible  forms  which 
constitute  the  object  of  the  irlcllifjcncc,  the  uorld-soul 
and  the  phenomenal  world;  but  he  holds  that  bcyom' 
the  realm  of  ideas  or  intelligible  forms  is  the  a 
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One,  in  wbich  even  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object 
is  transcended,  while  bcMicatK  the  phenomenal  world  is 
the  abstraction  of  matter  or  purely  potential  being.  The 
combination  of  these  five  elements — the  absolute  One. 
the  intelligible  forms,  the  world-soul,  the  phenomena! 
world  and  matter — constitutes  the  universe ;  and  these 
grades  of  being  are  arriinged  in  a  descending  scries, 
beginning  with  the  absolute  One  and  ending  with 
matter  In  thus  adaptiii(j  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
conceptions  to  his  doctrine  of  emanation,  Plotinus  has 
transformed  the  elements  which  he  borrows.  For  Plato 
and  Aristotle  there  vi^s  no  reality  higher  than  the  intelli- 
gible realities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  tntclligcncc, 
whereas  Plotinus  makes  these  merely  an  incomplete, 
though  true,  revelation  of  the  Absolute.*  The  <wUy 
ultimate  reality>  as  Plotinus  holds,  is  the  Absolute— the 
One  as  contrasted  with  Che  Many,  the  infinite  as  opposed 
to  Ihe  Finite,  As  the  source  of  all  being,  it  is  the 
absolute  cause,  and  the  only  true  being  ;  but,  since  in 
it  the  finite  finds  its  end,  it  is  aiso  the  good.  We 
cannot,  however,  predicate  moral  properties  of  the 
Absolute,  because  ail  determination  is  limitation.  The 
absolute  One  is  therefore  without  extension,  life,  or 
thought,  and  even  the  predicate  of  being  is  inadequate. 
— not  because  the  Absolute  is  empty^  but  because  no 
finite  prediaite  or  sum  of  predicates  can  characterize  it 
By  its  very  nature  it  i^  absolutely  pure,  and  has,  there- 
fore, no  material  substrate  We  must  rather  define  it 
as  pure  energy.  As  such  the  At>solute  necessarily 
produces  being  distinct  from  itself  in  an  eternal,  timeless, 
and  necessary  process,  but  without  t>clng  itself  in  any 
way  affected,  since  there  it  in  the  Absolute  itself  r>o 

lTh«e  arr,  hown-er.  tcodcnda  tQW«<dt  the  Mj^dcjim  of  Plotious  b 
PhM  and  Arisiollc     S«  C»irJ'»  7»rf  £nVwjm  <ff  T^r^Ugy  m  tkt  Grt4k 
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process.  The  origination  of  finite  being  is  therefore  an 
emanation  from  the  Absolute,  of  which  it  is  an  ima^  or 
mirror.  The  further  it  is  from  the  origini]  bein^r  the 
less  adequately  it  partidpatcs  in  the  Absolute,  just  as 
light  ditninUhes  in  brillianc>-  the  further  it  h  from  its 
source.  Thus  the  totality  of  being  connitjtes  a 
graduated  series  of  concentric  circles,  ultimatcV 
vanishing  away  in  non-being;  which,  howcx'cr,  is  not 
to  be  conceived  as  pure  nothing,  but  as  that  being 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  is  at  its  lowest 
degree  of  manifestation-  Each  stage  of  being  is 
connected  with  the  higtter,  so  that  the  lower  partict* 
pates  in  the  Absolute  on]y  immediately  through  the 
next  higher.  The  whole  re:ilm  of  the  finite,  however, 
longs  and  -strives  aHer  the  higher,  so  far  as  its  nature 
allows;. 

The  first  emanation  from  the  AbM>lutc  is  the  Niw. 
which  is  a  perfect  image  of  the  Absolute  and  the 
prototype  of  all  things.  In  it  there  is  a  complete 
unity  of  being  and  thought,  ideal  world  and  idea. 
As  image  the  'S0S9  is  identical  in  nature  with  the 
Absolute,  as  derivative  it  is  entirely  different.  By 
No^t  Plotinui  meanA  the  highest  sphere  which  the 
human  mind  in  capable  of  conceiving  (jcoo-^nof  fQtrrot) 
and  at  the  same  time  pure  thought  itself.  What  is 
grasped  by  reason  is  in  the  Absolute;  it  is  not  the 
Absolute  itself,  but  only  the  primal  manifcslalton  of 
it  This  manifestation,  however^  reason  completely 
comprehends.  So  far  as  "  ideas  **  arc  causes  of 
events,  they  arc  called  Xoyot. 

The  \ovf  IS  itself  unchangeable,  but  it  tJirows  out 
an  image  of  itself,  namely,  the  world-soul,  which,  like 
the  NoiV,  is  an  immaterial  substance.  It  is  related 
to  the  No^  as  the  latter  is  related  to  the  Absolute. 
Its    illumiQation    it    derives    from    the    Nofr,    which 
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entirely  interpenetrates  it,  but  it  ii  itseif  in  contact 
vrith  the  phenomenal  world.  The  world*5oul  b 
capable  of  preserving  its  unity  in  the  Kovf.  but  it 
may  also  unite  with  the  corporeal  %'oxlcl  and  thus 
be  divided  into  parts.  In  its  c&scnce  it  constitutes 
the  one  single  soul — the  world-soul — but  in  this 
single  soul  are  many  individual  souls,  which  may 
either  permit  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  Nofc  or 
may  lose  themselves  in  the  finile. 

The  soul,  which  is  tn  its  nature  changeable,  pro- 
duces the  corporeal  or  phenomenal  world.  When  at 
its  best  it  reduces  the  many  to  harmony.  Plotinin 
celebrates  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world,  and 
in  this  respect  he  differs  from  the  Christian  Gnostics 
who  regarded  the  phenomenal  world  as  cviL  When 
the  idea  subdues  matter  to  itself,  when  soul  nites 
over  body»  the  world  i^  beautiful  and  good.  It  is 
a  shado\^y  image  of  the  upper  world,  and  the  various 
degrees  of  better  and  worse  are  necessary  to  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  whole,  in  |}oint  of  fact 
however,  the  phenomenal  world  exhibits  a  strife  of 
opposiles.  The  result  is  a  conflict  in  which  there  is 
a  perpetual  comini;  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be-  The 
explanation  of  this  conflict  is  that  there  is  tn  bodies 
a  material  substrate.  Matter  is  the  indeterminate, 
that  which  is  destitute  of  all  quality,  the  jui  ov.  As 
devoid  of  fonn  and  idea,  it  is  evil ;  as  capable  of 
form,  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

The  process  of  spiritual  life  consists  in  a  gradual 
a^^ent  to  God  in  an  order  the  inverse  of  that  by 
which  the  Absolute  has  revealed  itself  in  the  series 
of  emanations.  The  human  souls  which  have  de- 
scended int3  bodies  are  involved  in  the  sensible,  and 
are  the  victims  of  desire,  which  causes  them  to  seek 
for  liberation  from  true  t>eLng.     But  they  are  capable 
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of  retuming;  to  the  higher  life  for  their  freedom  is 
inejctinnuJshaWe.  The  soul  must  therefore,  to  attain 
its  true  bein^,  ascend  to  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  In  thw  return  consi^its  virtue,  which  is  the 
effort  after  God  and  leads  to  God.  Plotinus  in  his  1 
ethical  theory  appropriates,  and  arranges  in  a  graduated) 
Ittries,  all  the  older  systems  of  morality.  Lowest  off 
all  are  the  virtues  of  the  ordinary  citizen  ;  then  cornel 
the  purifying  virtues,  and  lastly  the  divine  virtues 
The  virtues  of  the  citizen  merely  adom  life  without 
elevating  the  soul.  The  purifyine  virtues,  on  the 
otlicf  hand,  free  the  soul  from  the  sensible  and  brin^ 
it  back  to  itself,  and  thus  to  the  No^V.  Ky  this 
elevation  man  again  becomes  a  spiritual  and  moral 
being,  and  is  liberated  from  all  sin.  But  a  still 
higher  stage  has  to  be  reached,  which  ^h'M  not  only 
elevate  the  soul  above  sin,  but  la  which  it  shall  be 
merged  in  God  This  takes  place  by  the  intuition 
of  the  Absolute,  that  is,  by  ecstatic  clevacbn  to 
God.  Thouc:ht  does  not  reach  to  this  elevation,  for 
thought  attains  oily  to  the  No^r,  and  is  itself  a 
process.  Thought  is  but  a  preparation  for  union 
with  God-  The  soul  can  krow  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  Absolute  only  in  the  state  of  perfect  rest 
and  passivity.  Hence,  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
higher,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  spiritual  process, 
it  has  to  begin  with  the  contemplation  of  corporea] 
things,  their  multiplicity  and  their  harmony:  it  then 
returns  into  itsdf,  and  retires  into  the  depths  of  its 
own  nature ;  from  whence  it  ascends  to  the  Soi^,  to 
the  world  of  ideas.  There,  however,  it  does  not  find 
the  One  and  highest ;  a  voice  still  calls  to  it :  "  Not 
we  have  made  ourselves/'  Hence  it  must  plunge 
into  the  deepest  depths,  where  all  remembranc 
things  is  lost     Then    it    perceives   God — the 
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of  life,  the  principle  of  being,  the  caase  of  all  good-i 
ncs5,  tlic  root  of  souls.  At  this  moment  it  enjoys' 
the  highest  and  most  indescribable  felicity :  it  is  as 
it  were  absorbed  in  God,  lost  tn  the  light  of 
Eternity- 
I  The  religioLis  philosophy  of  Plotinus  was  of  an 
I  abstract  character  and  independent  of  the  national 
I  relipons.  In  accommodation  to  the  popular  con* 
scioiisnesi,  howc^'cr,  he  represented  the  NotV,  which 
emanated  fronn  the  Original  Being,  a£  so  to  speak  a 
second  God,  and  the  A0701  contained  in  it  as  if 
lhe>"  were  gods,  Plotinus  also  gave  a  new  form  to 
the  myth%  and  defended  magic,  prophecy  and  prayer. 
Compared  with  later  Neoplatonists,  he  is  free  from 
superstition  and  fanaticisin,  nor  did  he  favour  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods. 
Among  hifl  disciples  were  Aurclius  and  Porphyry. 
I  Aurelius  is  probably  the  writer  who  had  the  most 
\direct  influence  on  Augustine.  He  modified  ihe 
doctrine  of  Plotinus  in  some  points,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
In  harmony  with  the  Neoplatonic  phUosophy.  Por- 
phyrj'  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  rather  an 
industrious  and  careful  inve^igator,  with  a  considerable 
gift  for  historical  criticism.  The  fact  that  a  man  of 
this  type  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  defence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plotinus  and  of  polytheistic  mysti- 
cism shows  how  strongly  the  current  of  the  age  ran 
^1  in  the  direction  of  religious  mysticism.  For  l^orphyry 
;  the  end  uf  philosophy  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
I  Evil  has  its  origin,  not  in  the  tiody,  but  in  the  desires 
of  ihL'  soul  Hence  Porphyry  demands  the  strictest 
sclf-rcstrainti  along  with  the  knowledge  of  God. 
While  he  prutested  strongly  against  the  crude  popuhir 
faith,  he  had  no  desire  to  destroy  the  national  religions. 
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His  polemical  «-ork  against  the  Christians  wa5  not 
directed  a^inst  Christ,  but  against  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  sacred  books  accepted  by  the  CTiristians 
of  his  age  which  Porphyry  believed  to  be  written 
men  who  were  either  deceivers  or  erossly  i(fnf>ranL 
3c  transiUon  from  Porphyry  to  a  Nco|>lalonij*fn 
of  a  lower  type  was  made  by  Jarablichus,  who 
justify  All  the  ancient  cults  by  ineans 
We  may  explain  this  pha^  of  Neo- 
plalonism  by  the  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus 
was  too  abstract  to  appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  In 
one  or  two  points  Jamblichus  made  an  advance,  t^. 
in  the  idea  that  evil  has  its  seat  in  the  will,  a  point 
which  is  strongly  emphasized  by  Au^stine.  Jam- 
blichus  also  instated  strongly  upon  the  divine  character 
of  the  human  souK  aj  taught  by  Plottnu.%.^ 

What  specially  altrncted  Augustine  to  Neoplatonistm 
was  its  :tpiritual  conception  of  God.  its  doctrine  of  the  i_ 
koyov,  particularly  as  connected  by  Aurelius  with  thti"'^ 
Ao^c  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  high  conccprion  of 
the  human  sonl,  and  its  apparent  reconciliation  of  evil 
with  the  perfection  of  God.  Until  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Ambrose  and  Ncoplatonism,  Augus- 
tine had  not  been  able  to  free  himnelf  from  the 
Manichaean  conception  of  God  as  an  infinitely  extended 
light,  Neo|>latonism  taught  him  to  conceive  of  the 
universe  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  true  nature 
of  things,  as  he  now  learned,  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  material  parts  of  which  they  arc  composed,  but  in 
the  form  or  inner  order  which  they  display.  Apart 
from  this  form,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  body,  and  without  it  body  could  not 
exist     It    is   mind,  however,    by  which   the  form  of 

^WiLh  thf  account  cf  NcopUioniKm  here  given,  cf.  tlaruicl:,  IjAr^mcA 
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things  B  discemeci.  The  tntiid  finds  withtn  itself  the 
conception  of  perfect  forms,  which  are  suggested  by 
the  viiiible  appearance  of  things-  Thus  the  mind  sees 
in  external  things  merely  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
true  realities  or  forms,  which  it  finds  within  itself. 
The^  intelligible  realities,  however^  have  no  indepen* 
dent  existence.  There  must  be  an  ultimate  principle 
which  is  the  best  of  all  existences— a  supreme  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness — a  sovereign  unity,  which  has 
ordained  all  order,  bcaut>%  and  goodness;  in  a  word, 
God.  It  is  therefore  utterly  unworthy  of  God  to 
repfC-scnt  Him  as  an  infinitely  extended  magnitude: 
His  nature  is  absolutely  incorporeal ;  He  is  the  intelli- 
gible sun  of  the  upper  world,  which  He  contains  within 
Himself,  and  He  is  present  in  vi?uble  objects,  not 
spacially.  but  spiritually ;  that  is,  in  the  order,  beauty, 
and  truth  found  in  them. 

When  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  this  spiritual 
idea  of  God  and  the  \vorld,  Augustine  was  filled  with 
delight  No\v,  for  the  frst  time,  he  felt  as  if  he 
possessed  something  like  a  worthy  conception  of  things. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  Neoplatonism  seemed  to  supply 
a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  whereas  Mara*- 
chaeism  did  little  more  than  state  the  problem  wEthoat 
solving  it.  To  maintain  that  there  arc  two  eternal 
principles,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  reduced  to  one, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  which  was  now 
so  clear  to  him-  But,  if  God  is  One  and  Infinite, 
bow  arc  we  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil  ?  As  it 
now  seemed  to  Augustire,  Neoplatonism  gave  a  rational 
solution  of  the  difliculty,  if  the  true  nature  of  a  thing 
consists  in  its  form,  not  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  wc  must  seek  for  the  explanation  of  evil, 
not  in  matter,  but  in  form.  Now,  the  form  of  a 
thing  is  the  orderly  mode  in  which  it  exists.     A  thing 
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13  said  to  he  good  solely  becau^  it  has  a  particular 
form,  which  is  appropmtc  to  iL  Ei^ery  substance  is, 
thererore,  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  existing ; 
for  nothing  can  exist  vrhJcfa  does  not  in  some  way 
realize  its  own  essence.  There  arc,  however,  degrees 
of  goodness.  The  only  being,  who  can  in  an  absolute 
sense  be  said  to  exist,  is  God,  for  God  alone  is  self- 
existent.  Ail  created  things  have  in  them  an  clement 
of  ncffation,  and  therefore  their  bcinp  can  only  be 
partial  and  relative ;  ao  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  perfectly  good.  The  innumerable  beings 
which  compose  the  universe  form  an  immense  hierarchy. 
Those  which  participate  more  fuUy  in  being  are  better, 
thofte  which  participate  less  fully  in  being  are  worse, 
so  that  the  degree  of  goodness  in  each  thing  is  exactly 
determined  by  its  degree  of  existence.  Nevertheless, 
all  things  arc  good.  They  have  the  same  degree  of 
goodness  as  of  being,  that  is,  of  form.  It  follows  that 
there  is  no  absolute  evil :  when  we  call  anything  evil 
without  limitation,  we  arc  employing  a  term  which 
marks  the  limited  point  of  view  of  thase  who  forget 
that  nothing  can  be  good  in  an  absolute  siense  but 
God.  And  when  we  view  all  things  in  relation  to 
the  whole  for  which  Uiey  have  been  made,  wc  sec  that 
the  universe  in  its  totality  is  perfectly  good,  and  reveals 
the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Good- 

By  the  same  principle  wc  can  explain  what  is  called 
moral  ex-il.  In  a  being  endowed  with  free-will,  evil 
consists  in  turning  away  from  God,  the  absolute  being 
and  the  abjotute  good,  and  from  the  intelligible 
realities  which  reside  in  God;  that  is.  in  turning 
towards  lower  things,  towards  sensible  and  external 
realities,  which  have  less  being  and  less  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  turning  towards  higbcr  things,  the  soul 
obtains  more  being  and  good.     He  who  sins  has  less 
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bdng.  and,  in  the  suffering  which  follow-s  Ihe  com- 
mission of  sin,  he  becomes  aware  oi'  a  pow^r  wbicb 
determines  the  order  of  the  world.  In  whatever  way, 
therefore,  we  contemplate  evil,  we  see  that  the  sup- 
posed opposition  between  divine  providerce  and  the 
power  of  evil  disappeari.  Evil  is  not  in  contradiction 
with  God,  because  evil  has  no  pc^itive  or  substantial 
cxbtencc,  but  is  purely  negative.  All  that  is  sub- 
stantial or  positive  ts  good,  and  hence  philosophy 
reveals  to  us  no  flaw  in  the  constitution  of  the 
unjvcnsc- 

Ncoplatonism  thus  seemed  to  solve  the  problem  by 
which  Augustine  had  for  so  lon}^  been  disturbed.  But 
with  the  satisfaction  of  his  intellect^  he  had  not,  as  he 
tells  us,  found  a  way  of  escape  from  the  passions  to 
which  he  was  still  a  slave.  He  therefore  made  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  particular  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  expecting  to  find  in  them  all 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  already  learned  from  the 
Ncoplatonists.  In  reality  he  found  much  more:  he 
(here  discovered,  not  only  the  same  h^  conception 
of  God,  but  a  way  by  which  his  heart  and  his  will 
might  be  turned  to  God.  Neoplatonism  hail  i^ointed 
uut  tile  goal,  but  Jt  had  not  supplied  the  means  of 
reaching  it  "  It  is  one  thing>''  says  Augustine^  "  to 
sec  the  land  of  peace  from  the  wooded  top  of  a  moun* 
taiUf  and  another  thing  to  enter  upon  the  path  that 
leads  to  it"  (Conf.  vii.  3i),  What  Augustine  here 
c^pccidlly  luid  in  hU  mind.  If  wc  iimy  judge  from  his 
later  tlioujjlibt,  is  ihc  ductriiie  of  the  Incarnation.  Neo- 
plAtonbm  had  taught  him  the  existence  of  a  purely 
^piritiinl  God,  who  governs  the  world  by  Mis  wisdom* 
but  it  had  not  ^hown  him  the  inner  nature  of  God  ',  on 
the  contrary,  it  denied  that  God  can  be  known  as  He 
is.     In  tile  Scriptures,  on  the  other  iiand,  he  believed 
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that  he  found  clearly  proclaimed  under  the  name  of  the 
Word,  the  only  bcgoHeu  Son  of  God.  what  the  inner 
nature  of  God  wa&  God  had  in  Jcstis  Christ  revealed 
Himself  as  Love,  as  taking  upon  Himself  the  nature  of 
man,  suffering  and  dyin^  for  us,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  infinite  goodness  he  found  the  force  necessary 
to  triumph  over  his  evil  passionsv 

The  account  just  tjivca  of  Autjustine's  transition  from 
Ncopiatonism  to  Christianity  may  be  .stated  more  pre- 
cisely as  follows.  When  Au^atine  had  learned  from 
Ncopiatonism  that  God  is  Spirit,  he  sought  to  find  a 
way  to  God  b>-  an  anal>*si.*«  of  his  own  inner  experience. 
The  hint  of  lliis  *"  new  way  of  ideas  "  he  obtained  from 
Ncopiatonism,  but  his  mode  of  carrying  out  the  hint 
was  all  his  own.  Granting,  he  says,  as  Descartes  after- 
wards did,  that  cxtcrral  experience  gives  ro  firm  basis 
for  truth,  at  least  we  cannot  doubt  our  own  inner 
experience.  It  may  be  true  that  evil  has  no  objective 
reality,  but  at  least  the  fear  q(  evil  ts  a  real  experience, 
and  therefore  is  for  us  an  eviU  So  the  object  of  &ith 
is  nothing  visible,  but  faith  itielf  is  a  direct  object  of 
consciousness.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  if  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  does  not  lead  to  the  krowlcdgc  of  God. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Augustine  was  so  unwearied 
in  his  observation  of  inner  experience;  this,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  ihc  most  hopeful  method  of 
arriving  at  a  better  knowledge  of  God.  Examining 
his  own  soul,  he  found  that,  like  all  other  beingii,  man 
is  ever  seeking  to  complete  his  being.  All  the  deitres 
are  mode?  of  this  primary  desire.  These  desire*  give 
content  to  the  will,  and  yet  the  will  stands  above  them 
as  a  power  h^her  than  the  sensible  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  the  will  wills  what  is  good  that  it  is  really 
free,  because  only  in  willing  the  good  can  true  being  be 
realised. 
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Man,  then,  is  ever  striving  after  true  bdng.  But 
wherein  doe5  true  being  consist?  Ncoplatonism  had 
led  AugUfftinc  up  to  the  supreme  unchangeable  per- 
manent Being.  But  if  this  is  the  only  tnie  being,  all 
else,  including  the  human  soul,  must  in  itself  be  non- 
being  ;  and  so  far  aii  it  has  a  relative  being,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  one  divine  Being,  As  proceeding  froni 
God.  the  univcTKc  is  a  harmonious  whole,  expressing 
the  beauty  of  its  original ;  but  God  Himself  is  the  One 
truly  beautiful.  In  itself  the  universe  is  nothing  :  it  is 
at  best  but  the  image  of  the  Infinite  fulrcss  of  the  one 
only  Being.  This  mystical  conception  of  the  universe 
Augustine  never  quite  transcended,  though  it  is  perpetu- 
ally crossed  by  the  different  conception  of  God  as  self- 
revealtng.  and  though  he  goes  on  to  add  elements 
inconsistent  with  it.  From  his  psychological  analysis 
he  had  learned  that  men  arc  ever  striving  after  true 
being:  they  hunger  and  thirst  after  God  ;  for  the  soul, 
so  far  as  it  has  being,  is  £x  de^  and  ad  deum.  But 
now  he  made  the  appalling  discovery,  that  the  will  does 
not  w:U  what  it  seems  to  will.  This  is  the  terrible 
paradox  of  the  moral  life  :  we  will  and  yet  we  will  not 

From  the  dreadful  burden  of  moral  responsibility  for 
sin,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  impotence  to  will  the 
good,  arises  the  idea  of  God  as  the  good,  and  of  selfish 
desire  as  evil  Thus  the  summuTK  boHum  receives  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  moral  imperative.  At  the  same 
time  Augustine  made  the  experience  that  this  good 
which  took  hold  of  hitn  was  Love,  Noa'  he  was  freed 
from  the  monstrous  contradiction  which  had  brought 
him  to  despair.  Now  he  came  to  conceive  of  God  as 
omnipotent  goodness:  the  highest  being  is  the  good 
acting  on  the  will  as  omnipotent  love.  The  highest 
befng  is  the  highest  good  as  a  Person.  Evil  is  stfU 
conceived  as  negation,  bur  now  it  Is  privation  of  good, 
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not  privation  of  being.  ^  Nothing  is  good  but  a  good 
will":  this  proposition  is  connected  by  Augustine  in 
the  closest  way  with  the  proposition,  "  Nothing  is  good 
but  God  " ;  and  the  one  is  mediated  with  the  other  by 
the  idea  of  Love,  God,  as  the  source  of  all  being,  is 
also  the  sole  author,  and  the  sole  source,  of  good  in  the 
form  of  self-communicating  Love,  Man,  as  a  creature, 
is  only  in  so  far  as  he  surrenders  himself,  lives  only  by 
dying,  is  free  only  as  he  wills  God. 
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The  skrtch  of  Augustine's  spintuaJ  development  given 
in  last  lecture  ha*  prepared  the  way  for  an  understand- 
ing  of  his  theology,  to  a  conndcration  of  which  the 
present  lecture  will  be  devoted.     When  we   consider 
the  manifold  elements  which  went  to  the  making  of 
Augusline^s  iheology,  we  cannot  he  surprised  that  he 
does    not    succeed    in    constructing    a    perfectly    *yn!i- 
metrical  system.      He  b  in   many   respects  a  pioneer, 
and  not  less  so  because  he  imagines  that  he  is  simply 
appropriating  the  creed  of  the  Church.     In  what  has 
yet  to  be  said  I  shall  ir>'  to  indicate  the  various  elements  * 
that  go  to  form  the  massive  and  imposing  body  of^ 
doctrine,  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  posterity.     I 
shall,  therefore,   give  a  short   statement   of  the   main 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  pointing  out  incidentally  what  | 
he  owed  to  Ncoplatonism.  and  attempting  to  estimate* 
bow  far  his  thcolc^y  is  an  attempt  to  combine  incon- 
sistent principles.     That  Augustine  was  the  first  to 
give    Catholic    Christianity   a    definitely    Ncoplatonic 
colouring  is  beyond  question,  though  it   is  no  doubt 
true   that    Ambrose   had   already   prepared   the    way, 
\  This  in  itself  however,  is  no  ground   for  rejecting  thej 
Augustinian  system.     It  is  part  of  the  strength  of 
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that  ft  his  been  able  to  aaiaitUte  what- 
ever u  ia  hannoay  with  its  fanda  mental  tntnttiaDs,  and 
those  who  nnagme  that  a  syfttdn  of  doctnne  is  coo- 
deiDoed  because  it  can  be  shown  to  have  absorbed 
elements  apparently  foreign  to  it,  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  \cry  impcriect  idea  of  the  tn>e  rdatloo  of  primitive 
ChmtiaDit}-  to  its  own  hator>'.  It  is  just  because  it  has 
bad  the  power  of  aiMmitating  such  \-ariott5  and  at  first 
sight  contradictofy  elemcfits,  that  Chnstianity  has  had 
so  potent  an  influence  on  the  world.  Its  antagonists 
had  to  die  that  it  night  live,  but  their  death  n'as  rather 
a  sul>]tTT»tion  of  what  they  were  feeling  after  thart  mere 
annihiJatton.  The  question  then  is,  not  whether  Augus- 
tine's theolc^y  w^s  influenced  by  Ncoplatonism — for  thh 
is  bc>-ond  the  reach  of  doubt — but  whether  by  its  aid 
he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
system. 

The  account  which  has  t>cen  f^iven  of  Augustine's 
development  makes  it  evident  that  there  were  two 
main  ideas  with  which  he  was  continually  occupied- 
God  and  sin.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  centre  around 
which  all  his  thoughts  revolve  What  he  seeks  to 
discover  Is,  how  man  may  come  into  unk>r  with  God ; 
God  is  for  him  One  and  All ;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  God  he  f)nd&  the  highest  blessedness  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  In  hi^  dcsl/c  to  picscrve  tlic  majesty  of 
God  that  he  bccdinc  a  M^ttiichitcdit ;  uikI  for  the  .Hdnie 
reason  he  abandoned  MAnichacimn,  when  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  it  waa  dishonouring  to  God,  and  adopted 
the  NcopUtonic  conception  of  the  absolutely  spiritual 
nature  of  God.  In  his  psychological  inveatigationK 
also  the  same  motive  was  at  work,  for  he  was  interested 
in  paycholog/  mainly  because  he  aGcci>ted  the  Nco- 
platonic  view  that  we  can  know  God  only  by  knowing 
ourselves. 
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By  his  study  of  Scripture  Augustine  was  led  lo  sec, 
that,  while  NcopiatonUm  had  a  high  conception  of  the 
nature  of  God,  it  failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  truth 
that  God  is  cssentiall/  self-manifesting.  Ncoplatonistn, 
It  is  true,  maintained  that  God  manifests  Himself  in 
the  Word,  which  it  also  calls  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the 
Word  is  viewed  as  merely  an  emanation  from  God,  not 
as  a  complete  manifestation  of  his  inner  being,  which 
remains  absolutely  unrevealed.  Now,  Augustine  be- 
lieved that>  in  His  Son,  God  had  completely  revealed 
His  own  nature,  and  that  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
proceeded  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  also  identical 
in  nature  with  both.  This  truth  he  found  expressed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  there  is  one  God  in 
three  Persons.  Augustine  is  well  aware  that  in  speaking 
of  three  Persons  there  is  a  danger  of  denying  the  unity 
of  God,  and  yet  he  insists  that  we  mi]»t  maintain  at 
once  the  unity  and  the  distinction.  We  might,  he 
says,  express  the  doctrine,  in  the  language  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  by  sayicig  that  in  God  there  is  one 
■  essence  "  (_otma),  three  "  substances  "  {{nF^xrrdtytn) ; 
\  but,  as  the  Latin  tongue  uses  the  terms  "  essence  "  and 
^"  substance "  synonymously^  this  would  involve  the 
contradiction  of  saying  that  in  God  there  is  one 
"SBbsiance*"  or  "essence,""  which  is  also  "three  sub- 
stances" or  "essences,"  Now.  God  cannot  t>e  one  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  He  is  three;  it  is  therefore 
better  to  say  that  God  is  one  "substance"  in  three 
"  persons."  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  Avo^d  the 
doctrine  that  the  three  '*peisons"  are  three  separate 
individual,  each  of  which  can  be  called  God ;  for  this 
would  ciihcr  imply  that  there  arc  ihrec  Gods,  or.  if  we 
make  the  *'  aub^unce  "  a  separate  existence,  that  there 
«re  four  Gods.  If  then  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
wc  yet  dbtingui5h  the  three  persons,  the  distinction 
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Dfily  consist  in  the  function  which  is  assigned  to 
each  or  the  three  persons-  God  is  completely  present 
in  each  of  the  pcnons.  but  present  in  a  diflcrcnt  way. 
The  Father  begets  the  Son.  the  Son  is  bcfrotten  by  the 
Father,  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  In  order  to  make  this  doctrine  more  intelligible, 
Aug:Listine  argues  that,  a-s  the  world  and  especially  man 
is  the  im^e  of  God,  we  may  learn  in  a  measure  the 
nature  of  God  by  discovering:  the  nature  of  the  world, 
nd  above  all  the  nature  of  man.  Now,  the  mind  of 
man  is  in  its  essence  one.  and  yet  this  unity  is 
manifested  in  three  different,  though  not  separate 
riunctions — memory,  intetligCDCC  and  will.  In  memory 
the  mind  retains  what  is,  in  intelligence  it  understands 
what  it  retains,  and  without  ivill  there  could  be  neither 
memory  nor  intelligence.  While,  therefore,  we  dis- 
tinguish these  tJiree  modes  of  activity  of  the  niind,  we 
must  also  oU^ervc  that  in  each  of  them  the  whole  mind 
15  active^  It  would  be  a  confusion  between  the  finite 
and  infinite  to  transfer  these  distinctions  unchanged  to 
God,  for  man  is  neither  co-etcrnal  nor  consubstantial 
with  God,  but,  since  the  mind  of  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  we  arc  entitled  to  say  that  the  unity-^tn- 
intinction  which  we  find  in  our  own  sclf-consciou^ness 
Is  an  analogue  of  the  unity  in  three  jjersons  of  God. 
t  is  true  that  we  cannot  entirely  comprehend  the 
atiire  of  God,  but  we  may  surely  say  that  God  the 
at  her  expresses  the  self-existence  of  God,  God 
ic  Son  His  sdf-knowlcdgc  or  wisdom,  God  the 
oly  Spirit  His  seIf*satisftction  or  love.  Father,  Son 
nd  Spirit  are  different  fomis  of  the  same  essence,  and 
these  diflerent  forms  are  different  functions  of  the  Uiree 
persons,  the  total  divine  self-consciousness  consisting  in 
the  circle  of  these  three  furctionit.  The  function  of  r' 
Person^  therefore,  consists  tn  this,  that  it  cont 
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to  the  production  of  the  divine  self-consciousness, 
But  the%  three  ftmctions  do  not  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  on<;  divnnc  essence.  The  Father  is  the  whole 
essence  under  the  form  of  mcmor>%  the  Son  the 
whole  essence  under  the  form  of  wisdom,  the  Spirit 
the  whole  essence  under  the  form  of  lovc.^ 
r  The  distinction  of  persons  in  God  therdbrc  means 
for  Augustine  tlie  disttncEion  of  the  diffetvnt  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  divine  self-consdouaness. 
Wherein,  then,  consists  the  essence  of  God?  Since  in 
this  essence  God  is  absolutely  single,  Hii  being,  good- 
ness and  wisdom  arc  identical.  Augustine  does  not 
mean  that  in  God  there  is  no  distinction  of  attributes, 
but  that  in  Him  tbcy  arc  so  inseparably  united  that 
wc  cannot  possibly  think  the  one  without  thinking  the 
other.  Wc  know  God  rather  through  direct  vision  or 
contemplation  than  by  dtscur&ive  thought,  for  in 
discursive  thought  we  pass  from  one  attribute  to  the 
other,  Augustine  is,  therefore,  seeking  at  once  to 
preserve  the  dtstinclion  of  attributes  and  to  combine 
them  into  ui;it>*.  There  can  be  no  separation  of 
attributes  in  God,  because,  if  there  were,  they  would 
fall  outside  of  the  divine  essence,  and  would  thcrelore 
be  contingent.  For  Augustine  the  absoluteness  of 
God  is  bound  up  with  His  perfect  simplicity;  or, 
what  for  him  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  insepara- 
bility of  his  attnbutes.* 

The  rea^n  why  Augustine  insists  so  emphatically 
upon  the  unity  of  God  is  intelligible,  when  wc 
remember  what  his  development  had  been.  After  his 
liberation  from  Manichacism,  what  be  was  most 
interested  in  was,  not  the   distinction    of  the    three 

^I>$  7'rim'/afr,  v.  9' lot  vi  6,  S,   II  i  x\-  I-3 ;  ilL  jo.     Ik  Auima, 
n.  3.     ZV  Civiiatt  /ki^^i^  S6,     Camfrfn^ws,  xiil.  11. 
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persons  in  the  Trinit>',  but  the  indivisible  unity  of*^ 
the  divine  essence  Hence,  when  he  came  to  state 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  naturally  emphasized 
the  unity  of  God,  ralher  than  the  distinction  of 
persons.  Accordingly,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  persons, 
he  maintains  that  the  three  Persons  are  equal  forms 
or  modes  of  being,  so  that  the  sccomi  and  third 
persons  are  in  no  sense  subordinated  to  the  first 
We  have  here  in  fact  the  logical  completion  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  as  we  may  also  say,  the 
first  consistent  attempt  to  formalatc  the  Christian 
conception  of  a  self-conscious,  self-determining  and-^ 
self-revealing  God.  But.  while  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  the  three  Persons,  Au^fttire  has 
made  a  distinct  advance  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  his  eagerness  to  prcsenx  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature,  he  tends  to  represent  the  essence  of  God  as 
If  it  were  distinct  from  the  Persons,  or  at  least  to 
accer^tuatc  the  simplicity  at  the  expense  of  the 
distinction  of  the  divine  nature.  The  problem  there- 
fore remains,  to  explain  how  this  simple  essence  is 
rebted  to  the  three  Persons.  The  solution  indeed 
is  tmpcssiMe,  so  lorg  as  we  ho]d  by  the  absolute 
simplidty  of  the  divine  essence.  Obviously,  the  one 
conception  by  which  a  reconciliation  can  be  effeaed 
is  to  grasp  the  idea,  that  the  only  tnjc  unity  Is  one 
which  involves  dbtlnctfon  within  itself  There  was 
thercfofc  in  Augustine's  doctrine  the  danger  of  falling 
t)ack  upon  the  distinct  ignle-ss  unity  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  regarding  the  di:»tiiiction  of  the  Penons 
lA  as  merely  subjective.  Here  in  fact,  as  1  think,  we 
ibavc  in  Augustine  s  dextrine  a  clear  Jnst&nce  of  the 
Ipowcr  of  NcopUtonism  over  him.  He  ta  prevented, 
%y  his  perception  of  the  importance  of  holdii^  fast 
by  the  idctt  of  God  as  sclf-monife^ting,  from  admitting 
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that    God    is    indefinable,     but     be     is     unable    to 
reconcile  his  doctrii>e  of  the    three   Persons  with    the 
conception,  taken  from  Neoplatoni&m,  of  the  absolute    J 
slmph'city  of  the  divine  nature- 

We  have  seen  what  i*  Augustine's  conception  of 
the  divine  cwcncc  and  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ; 
we  have  now  to  see  Hdw  he  conceives  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world.  The  world  has  been  created 
accordin};  to  a  divine  plan  :  in  what  form,  then,  did 
this  plan  exist  in  the  divine  mind  ^  **  There  is  only 
one  wisdom,"  says  Augustine  (/?/  av,  xi,  10),  "in 
which  are  inlirite  treasures  of  intelligible  things,  and 
in  these  intelligible  things  are  all  the  inx-isiblc  and 
unchangeable  reasons  of  the  things  that  are  visible 
and  changeable*"  In  this  passage  Augustine  seems 
to  say  that  the  objects  of  the  divine  wisdom  are  the 
forms  or  ideas,  which  contain  the  unch^ni;cab1e 
grounds  of  all  things.  It  would  thus  seem  that  he 
distinguishes  between  the  divine  intelligence  and  the 
ideal  realities  which  it  contemplates,  Such  a  separa- 
tion, however,  was  for  Augustine  impossible.  The 
only  ideas  which  he  can  admit  are  the  divine  atlrf* 
butes,  which  have  no  independent  existence,  but 
constitute  the  ver>-  nature  of  God.  Prom  this  point 
of  view  it  would  seem  that  ttie  object  of  God  can 
only  lie  God's  own  nature.  God's  knowledge  of  | 
Himself  would  thus  seem  tD  exclude  any  knowledge! 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  draws ' 
a  distinction  between  God's  knowledge  of  Himself 
and  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  maintains  in 
the  strongest  way  the  di^inction  of  God  from  the 
world.  The  knowledge  of  tiie  world  is  not  merely 
the  knowledge  of  its  eternal  universal  laws,  but  also 
of  what  takes  place  in  iL  God  contemplates  all 
things    at   a    glance,  so  that  what  for  us  appears  in 
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time  it  for  Hhn  timeless.  There  are  thus  two  cnm- 
pct'iixQ  concqrtions  in  Aog^stinc-  On  the  one  harxl, 
he  tends  tc»  identify  the  eternal  ptirpo««  of  God  with 
the  .divine  essence^  and»  on  the  other  hand,  he  seeks 
to  dislii^ut^h  this  purpose  from  God's  knowledge  of 
Him«eir.  !f  we  take  the  former  view,  we  seem  to 
fall  into  «n  abstract  unity  in  which  all  the  finite 
and  temporal  di*apf>cars ;  if  we  take  the  latter  vtew, 
it  IS  hard  to  see  how  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
is  to  be  preserved.  Nor  ts  the  difficulty  lessened,  if 
wc  look  at  the  question  from  the  side  of  the  will. 
Whatever  God  know5,  i-Ie  must  also  will,  for  in  Mim 
knowledf^  and  will  arc  identkal.  Now.  Au^stine 
cannot  admit  that  God  has  wilted  eriL  He  pfrmits 
but  does  not  -wiil  it  There  mu^t,  therefore,  be  a 
distinction  between  God's  knowledge  and  His  will ; 
for  God  knows  all  things — evil  as  well  as  good— 
whereas  there  is  a  diftinctJOT)  ii  His  will,  since  H« 
docs  not  will  evil,  but  only  permits  it  But  if  this 
is  so.  God's  will  cannot  be  identical  with  His  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  His  essence  is  not  absolutely 
simple.  Wc  must,  therefore,  cither  surrender  the 
divine  simplicity,  or  deny  that  the  world  has  an 
existence  independent  of  God. 

Granting  that  there  exists  in  the  divine  mind  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  to  be.  Augustine'9 
next  problem  is  to  explain  how  the  world  can 
come  into  beings  consistently  with  the  absolute 
completeness  of  God  apart  from  the  world.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  origination  of  the  world  cannot 
add  to  the  sum  of  being,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  world  cannot  be  identified  with  God.  Augustine's 
answer  to  this  problem  is  his  doctrine  of  Creation. 
To  obviate  the  difficulty  that  Che  originatlofi  of  the 
world  adds  to  the  completeness  of  God,  he  maintains, 
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with  the  Ncoplttonisu,  that  the  existence  of  finite 
things  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  fluin  of  being ; 
for  a  thing  i»  finile,  not  in  virtue  of  wh^Lt  it  is,  but 
because  of  what  it  ts  not  Whatever  is  finite  has 
in  it  ain  element  of  negatkm,  and  it  is  because  of 
this  element  that  it  is  subject  to  change.  The  un* 
changeability  of  God  is  bound  up  with  the  absolute 
completeness  of  His  being,  for  that  which  is  absolutely 
complete  cannot  have  more  or  less  being,  and  there- 
fore canrxit  change.  The  obvious  difficulty  in  this 
view  19  that  the  finite,  as  finite,  has  no  rcaHty 
whatever;  so  that  the  reality  of  the  world  would 
seem  to  be  merely  apparent,  the  only  reality  being 
that  of  God.  This,  howe\'er,  was  a  conclusion  which 
Augustine  cotild  net  accept ;  and  therefore  he  seeks 
to  show  that  the  world  is  dependent  upon  God 
(or  the  limited  reality  it  possesses,  while  yet  it  is 
distinct  from  God.  The  world  is  the  free  creation 
of  the  divine  will.  Augustine  is  neither  prepared  to 
deny,  nor  to  admit,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
world*sou] :  but  he  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  th[:re 
is  a  world-soul,  it  has  been  made  by  God.  That  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  have  been  created,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  they  aic  subject  to  change;  for 
only  that  which  is  absolutely  unchangeable  is  self* 
existent  When  wc  speak  of  Creation,  we  must  be 
careful  to  observe  that  God  did  not,  like  a  human 
arlilicer,  fashion  the  world  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter: 
He  created  it  out  of  nothing.  Before  the  world  came 
into  being,  there  was  absolutely  no  t>elng  l>ut  God 
Himself,  and  therefore  nothing  out  of  which  tt  could 
be  made.  God  is  not  the  Architect  of  the  world, 
but  its  Creator.  Granting  that  the  world  was  made 
fn>Eii  a  (ofmles:^  or  invisible  matter,  yet  ttiis  matter 
iBUSt  itself  have  been   made  by   God    from    nothing. 
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is,  indeed,  demanded  by  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  formless  mattci  was  created 
prior  to  the  formed  world,  but  matter  and  form  were 
created  at  once.  And,  though  the  world  is  not 
co^tental  with  God,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
Word  by  which  it  was  created  implied  any  change 
in  the  divine  mind,  for  the  creation  of  the  vrarld 
was  already  involved  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God, 
"  In  the  Word  of  God  there  existed  the  eternal  reasons 
or  all  things,  even  of  those  which  have  been  made 
temporally/'  To  ask  why  God  willed  the  creation 
of  the  world,  is  to  ask  for  the  cause  of  that  which 
Is  its  own  cau^e:  the  will  of  God  is  the  cause,  and 
to  ask  for  something  beyond  that  will  is  to  ask  for 
something  greater  than  God's  ttill,  re,  for  something 
greater  than  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  greatness. 
The  world  has  not  been  created  from  alt  eternity, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  succession  In 
the  divine  will ;  for  time  is  not  applicable  to  the  divine 
will,  but  only  to  things  that  are  finite  and  changeable.^ 
This  brings  us  to  Augustine'^  doctrine  uf  time,  by 
means  of  which  he  seeks  to  solve  the  difficulty  as  to 
how  there  can  t>e  an  eternal  creation  of  a  temporal 
world.  Time,  as  he  maintains,  has  no  meaning  apart 
from  change,  and  therefore  It  is  not  in  God,  tmt 
only  In  the  world.  Change,  however,  follows  from 
the  combination  of  negation  with  the  divinu  vf^eratio^ 
The  gfound  of  change,  and  therefore  of  time,  lies  in 
things,  not  in  God  :  for  God  is  by  His  nature  absolutely 
unchangeable,  and  therefore  not  in  Time.  GoA-  is 
related  Co  the  world  as  its  cause,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  He  exists  prior  to  the  world :    He  is  prior  to  it 

LiiUram,  iv,  6;   Ut  Dnmis  QMOrrhmHw,  hxm,,  fttanl.    xjcyiu.  ; 
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logically  not  temporally-  God  does  not  let  at  one 
licne.  nor  at  another :  His  po^ver  or  activity  is 
absolutely  unchangeable :  what  produces  change  is 
the   negative  clement  implied  in  all   Rnite  thing&^ 

The  lelation  of  God  to  space  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
because  it  involves  a  consideration  of  the  corpofctl 
world.  Space  has  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to 
body,  Augustine  docs  not  accept  the  view  of  Origen, 
that  earthly  bodies  are  the  consequence  of  sin.  There ' 
is  nothing  evil  in  body  as  such ;  for,  as  Augusdne 
hold.St  in  common  with  the  Neoplatonists,  the  existence 
of  the  body  does  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  What  distinguishes  bodies  is  that»  in  the  series 
of  created  things,  they  are  most  affected  by  negation; 
in  other  words,  they  have  less  being  than  mind. 
Accordingly,  the  imagination  of  body  in  the  soul  has 
more  reality  than  body  itself.  It  of  course  follows  that 
God  is  ine)ctended  and  entirely  beyond  space.' 

It  is  not  possible  for  Augustine  to  draw  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  creation  and  the  preservation  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  rest  in 
the  divine  activity.  The  form  of  the  divine  activity 
has  nc%Tr  changed,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  break 
in  it" 

The  providence  of  God  is  held  by  Augustine  to 
extend  tn  all  things.  But  we  find  in  him  two  different 
views.  On  the  one  band,  he  maintains  that  God  has 
made  everything  according  to  His  wisdom  ;  in  other 
words,  that  whatever  is  positive  in  things  is  due  to  the 
divine  operath.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that 
creatures  act  on  one  another,  and  thus  produce 
manifold  changes.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  regaids 
providence  as  the  ground  of  the  order  or  harmony  la 
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thin^  The  vrhole  universe  is  an  orderly  5>^cfn. 
which  may  be  comp<trcd  to  a  beautiful  poem.  Thus 
God  seems  rather  to  act  through  the  medium  of  His 
creatures,  while  He  himscir  remains  unchangeable. 
Providence  is  nothing;  but  the  eternal  plan  of  the 
world,  according  to  which  all  is  ordered  aa  it  is  reaJized 
in  the  world.  The  divine  plan  realises  itself  by  means 
of  the  creattures  which  are  subject  to  it,  whose  essence 
and  being  belonsr  to  tlic  immutainlis  cfifralh  divimi.  but 
whose  dtflference^  and  development  are  due  to  negation.' 
We  must  now  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
Augustinian  view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  The 
main  interest  of  Augustine  in  this  question  arises  from 
its  connection  with  the  problem  of  moral  evil.  When 
Augustine  abandoned  Manichacism,  he  could  no  longer 
admit  that  anything  ia  by  nature  evil.  Since  all  things 
proceed  from  God»  while  yet  n^ation  attaches  to  every 
finite  being,  he  denies  that  anything  is  in  itielf  evil. 
Hence  Adam,  when  he  proceeded  from  the  hand  of 
God,  had  nothing  evil  in  his  nature.  Nor  could 
Augustine  accept  the  doctrine  of  Pel^us,  that  man  ts 
endowed  with  an  absolute  capacity  of  free  choice,  his 
will  having  no  bias  cither  to  good  or  to  evil,  and  that 
no  exercise  of  will  in  any  way  affects  this  freedom. 
Man's  true  freedom  consists  in  obedience  to  God.  The 
first  man  was,  therefore,  not  in  a  stste  of  indifference 
to  good  and  evil ;  on  the  contrary  his  will  was  directed 
to  good,  and  his  intelligence  showed  him  that  his  good 
consisted  in  obedience  to  God,  But,  if  man's  will  was 
originally  good,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of 
sin?  Augustine's  answer  is  that  man's  will  was  not  so 
absolutely  directed  to  good  that  he  was  unable  to  sin. 
What  led  him  to  adc^  this  view  was  the  necessity  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  sin  without  attributing  it  to 
^C^.  nL  ti  [  A  Or^m,  i.  la 
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God.  Adam,  by  the  help  of  God,  could  have  willed  to 
obey»  but  he  had  aUo  the  power  of  rcfasing  the  help 
of  God,  and  in  this  refLisal  coniisled  hU  jin.  Augustine, 
therefore,  limits  man's  freedom  of  dicrice  as  far  as 
possible  The  freedom  cf  Adam  consisted  in  his  power 
to  mil  the  acceptance  of  divine  aid.  The  enormity  of 
Adam's  sin  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  refuM^  this  aid, 
notwithstandini?  hi*  (jood  will  and  his  clear  intelligence. 
The  mctaph>-5ical  JustiBcation  of  this  theory  lies  in 
Augustine's  Ncoplatonic  doctrine,  that  all  independence 
of  the  creature,  as  opposed  to  God,  is  based  on  negation. 
The  |X>»itivc  power  of  seif-malntenance  comes  from 
God,  but  what  is  characteristic  of  the  individual  as  sucta 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  element  of  negation 
implied  in  hi^  fiaitudc,  and  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  drvma  apfrntio.  The  tree-will  ol  man,  however, 
distinc;uishes  him  from  other  creatures ;  for.  while  they 
maintain  themselves  by  necessity  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  plan,  man  by  his  free-will  is  not  under 
necessity  to  conform  to  It.  The  possibility  of  self- 
determination  is  iherefoTe  limited  to  the  sphere  within 
which  the  negative  element  operates.  AD  that  ts 
positive  comes  from  God,  and  man  can  only  will  to 
accept  the  aid  of  God  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
will  to  refuse  the  divine  aid^  The  wiU  is  therefore  able 
either  to  subordinate  itself  to  God  by  accepting  the 
divine  aid,  or  it  may  strive  after  independence  of  God, 
and  thus  lose  its  true  freedom.  We  may  understand 
from  this  how  Augustine  connects  pride  or  self-assertJOQ 
with  the  privation  of  being>  Self-assertKMi  intensi&es 
the  negative  dement,  and  thus  diminishes  man's  true 
being ;  for  true  being  can  exist  only  tn  union  with 
God  The  sin  of  Adam,  then,  in  Augustine's  view, 
consisted  in  a  voluntary  lessening  of  the  force  of  bdng, 
and    at   the   same   time    In    a   striving   after    a    false 
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Independence;  It  is  at  onct />fivaf to  6<mi  and  snpfrbia. 
This  fall  from  true  being  is  contrary  to  nature,  because 
it  is  coniraiy  to  the  divine  plan  of  the  worid  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  true  nature  of  man,  which 
demands  harmony  with  GocL  Sin  is  an  amor  ptn'ersus, 
inffrdinatus,  an  invenion  of  the  original  order  From 
the  point  of  view  of  superbia  it  ia  a  surrender  of 
obtdieniia,  because  it  Is  a  striving  after  independence  of 
God.  To  sin  is  to  elect  for  the  empty  or  negative 
element  in  the  world,  instead  of  willing  what  Is  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  order  The  Pelagians 
adtnittcd  that  ignorantia  was  the  re^lt  of  sin,  but 
they  contended  that  this  did  not  affect  the  will ; 
Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  will 
as  well  as  the  intellect  is  affected.  In  contrast  to  the 
Pdagians,  he  also  maintains  that  tomupssctntia  is 
sinful^  t>ecause  it  consists  In  the  subordination  of  the 
spirit  to  the  body :  it  is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of 
weakness  of  wiJL  Cmcupiscenlia  arises,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  from  the  body^  but  from  the  spirit.  The 
needs  of  the  body  are  in  themselves  innocent,  for  Christ 
had  a  body  without  i^tKupisartiia} 

The  consequences  of  sia  are  punishment  and  guilt. 
All  sin,  except  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  Augustine 
regards  as  p&ena  picmti.  The  corrupt  will  is  no 
longer  free.  When  Adam  fell,  he  willed  to  turn  away 
from  God,  but  he  did  not  will  the  painful  consequences 
of  his  acL  When,  however,  he  sinned,  he  had  to  l>car 
these  consequences.  After  the  fall  ilie  will  was  power- 
less to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  God,  and  this 
impotence  is  patna  p^ceati.  Thus  Adam's  posterity 
have  lost  even  the  power  to  will  the  divine  aidn  The 
first  man   by   his   fall   Into  sin   has  brought   all   men 

^ik  Nstmra  Smi^  19;  Ch.  kS.  141  xv.  >it  nL  6)  Smkiy.  1061 
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into  Ukc  sinful  5tatc,  and  fmm  this  state  they  arc 
absolutely  powcHcss  to  lalsc  thcoisclvcs.  The  Ain 
Vfhich  passes  from  Adam  to  all  his  postcrit)'  b  there- 
fore the  punlMuncnt  of  Adam'b  sin.  The  central  point 
of  the  cuntruvcrtty  witii  Uie  Pelagians  was  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  sin  par^vcs  from  the  6rst  man 
to  the  whole  race.  All  that  the  Pelagians  would  admit 
was,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  evil  example,  and  to  the  influence  of  evil  custom^ 
which  made  good  acts  more  difficult.  They  denied 
that  these  powers  were  so  strong  thai  the>'  could  not 
be  overcome,  and  maintained  that  even  before  Christ 
there  were  sinless  men.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  sho^v  that  man  is  infected  by  ^in  even  at 
hi^t  birth,  and  that  in  the  two  forms  of  ij^^fantia  and 
isfintitixs,  i.f,  both  in  intelligence  and  will.  As  children 
inherit  sin,  they  naturally  inherit  the  guilt  of  sia  In 
Adana,  as  Augustine  maintains,  all  have  pre-existed, 
and  in  him  all  have  fallen,  and  have  therefore  parti- 
eipated  in  Adam's  guilt  Because  atl  are  sinful  and 
all  are  guilty,  all  are  justly  punished^  and  therefore 
aro  subject  to  death.  Adam'$  sin  was  the  act  of  the 
whole  race,  his  guilt  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race,  bid 
punishment  the  suffering  of  the  whole  race.  Man 
af^er  the  fall  ii;  a  massa  p^rdiiicttss,  and  as  all  are 
sinful,  it  ifi  just  that  all  should  be  condemned.  With- 
out Christ,  therefore,  man  is  absolutely  powerless  for 
good.  Augustine,  however,  refuses  to  accept  the 
Manlchaean  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  is  evil: 
nature,  as  such,  i^i  always  good.  Original  sin  is  a 
defect  which  can  be  removed  by  grace.  The  will 
which  is  evil  must  be  converted  h^  gf^oe,  for  by  his 
own  powers  man  cannot  be  righteous.* 

■C/Mi  Imp.  iv.  too;  Aw.  Mer,  t  15  ;  ^  Gr^iU  CAriiti,  391  Cttf, 
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The  greatest  difficulty  in  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
stn  b  to  reconcile  it  with  his  idea  of  the  divine 
nature.  If  the  world  would  have  been  better  had 
Adam  willed  the  z<^od^  bovr  are  we  to  e^cplain  the 
existence  of  evil,  in  harmony  with  the  divJnc  omni- 
potence ?  It  is  na  doubt  true  that  evil  must  »ttbwrve 
the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  not  Augustine's 
view  that  evil  is  necessary,  since  he  admits  the  formal 
freedom  of  Adam,  and  always  maintuins  that  evil  is 
coatrary  to  the  divine  will.  Now,  if  evil  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  is  even  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  how 
can  it  be  said  that  nothinf;  takes  place  ccntrary  to 
the  will  of  God  ?  Here  there  seems  to  be  an  in»)lublc 
contradiction.  Augu^itine  comes  nearest  to  a  solution-V 
in  his  view  of  the  finaL  cause  of  the  world,  The 
good  of  the  world  and  its  supreme  end  he  regards  as 
consisting  in  a  realisation  of  the  divine  will  Tl\e 
ethical  will  of  God  would  thus  seem  to  be  an  end 
subordtTiatc  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  What- 
ever the  creature  may  do,  it  cannot  overthrow  the 
supreme  divine  will,  which  consists  in  the  harmony 
of  the  moral  and  the  other  attributes  of  God  This 
idea  of  harmony  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
theology  of  Auguslina  Since  evil  is  subservient  to  the 
harmon}'  of  the  world,  In  so  far  as  the  good  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  its  opposite,  it  subserves  the  revelation 
of  the  justice  and  love  of  God,  just  because  it  is 
antagonistic  to  His  ethical  will.  As  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  beauty,  the  world  is  a  complete  work 
of  art.  a  beautiful  poem  of  the  Creator,  presenting 
above  all  the  divine  love  and  justice.' 

Augustine  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  grace  by  his 
own  development  As  we  have  seen,  he  reached  a 
stage  of  scepticism,  from  which  he  sought  to  escape 
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by  falling  back  upon  the  n«c»s>ty  of  divioe  illucnU 
nation.  We  mu^t  believe,  because  wc  cannot  know. 
U  has,  hov^cver.  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Augustine.  God  alone  is  the  sounx  of  true  know- 
ledge, and  that  tbe  blindness  of  the  intellect  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  turned  away  from  God 
Thus  the  scepticism  of  Augustine  is  in  harmony  with 
hts  doctrine  of  sin.  It  is  sin  tliat  prevents  us  from 
being  filled  with  the  light  of  God.  Faith  is,  there- 
fore, a  gift  of  God,  by  which  the  darkness  of  the 
intellect  is  removed.  Moreover,  Augustine  in  his  own 
cxpericrce  had  learned  the  impotence  of  the  will  to 
reform  the  life,  even  when  the  intellect  is  convinced 
of  the  spiittualtty  of  God.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
divine  grace  In  the  individual,  grace  operates  by 
the  production  of  faith,  humility,  and  love.  The  con- 
tent of  faith,  as  Augustine  holds  In  comr-tst  to  the 
Pelagians,  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  law-  The 
law  lejuis  to  good  only  from  the  fear  of  punishment- 
It  merely  ;iwaken%  our  consciousness  of  guilt,  for  wc 
know  thiit  wc  <:aEinot  fulfil  it  Mcncc  the  law  is  not 
the  csTKmtial  content  of  Christian  faith-  The  essential 
content  of  faith  is  the  consciousness  of  our  own  sto- 
fulness  and  complete  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the 
saving  grace  which  is  given  only  in  ChHst  and  His 
work^  What  has  made  the  coming  of  ChrivC  neees* 
aary  is  ain,  guilt,  and  punishment  ;  thu«  the  general 
content  of  faith  is,  that  Christ  is  He  who  fixes  man 
from  sir,  guilt,  and  punishment,  and  restores  him  to 
his  original  state  of  purity.  But,  while  sin  is  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  Che  guilt  of  sin  is  net  guilt  against 
God,  Even  ^in  is  subservient  to  the  highe^it  will  of 
God,  serving  as  it  docs  to  reveal  the  harmony  of  all 
His  attributes.  And  as  there  is  no  guilt  againrt  God» 
to  Christ  has  not  reconciled  God  Hims>clf,  but  He  haa 
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done  a  work  within  the  sphere  of  revelation,  by  which 
the  revelation  of  justice  can,  without  injustice  be 
cfTcctcd  Thus  the  process  of  salvation  takes  place 
within  the  world,  while  God  Himself  remains  un- 
changed. Augustine's  view  therefore  is,  that  Christ 
gave  His  blood  as  a  ransom  for  our  guilt  to  the 
devil,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  justice 
of   punishment,   had   a  just    claim   on  us   as  sinners.* 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  is  the  logfical 
resuH  of  his  view  of  the  impotence  of  man  without 
the  gntce  of  God,  when  it  is  brought  into  connection 
with  his  conception  ot  the  divine  plan  of  the  world. 
Since  he  denies  that  man  is  Irec  to  wtU  the  good» 
he  IS  forced,  in  consistency,  to  maintain  that  it  is 
not  t>ccausc  God  foreknows  men  will  tjc  good  that 
He  predestinates  them,  but  He  predestinates  them  in 
order  that  they  may  be  good.  Why  some  are  pre- 
destinated to  life,  others  to  death,  Augustine  confesses 
that  he  doefi  not  know :  this  Is  a  mystery  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom.  We  are  not  able 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  particular  cases,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  general  apprehension 
of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  harmony.  Thus  man 
becomes  merely  an  or^an  of  divine  revcladon.  Good- 
ness has  no  worth  In  itself,  because  evil  as  well  as 
good  may  be  the  organ  of  revelation,' 

Wliat  is  the  relation  of  prcdestinatioi*  to  liistcrKad 
evolution  ?  There  arc  many  passages  in  vdiich 
Augu-Htinc  says  that  prcdcsti nation  concerns  the  way 
and  mode  in  which  that  which  has  bccti  determined 
by  God  IS  definitely  rcaltxed.  Heic  tlic  work  of 
ChriU  has  its  historical  significance,  though  only  for 
the  elect   who  ar«  chosen  in   Him,  as    He    Himself  is 

*Uh'l  Crfd.  8:  SftnaiH.  r9i  Civ,  ix.  151  7>tM.  xuL  15, 
*^-ud.Sft,  ij,  lit  19- 
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the  prirruiry  instance  of  free  dcctton.  The  principle 
that  in  reality  everything  happens  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect*  has  its  place  in 
predestination.  This,  however,  does  not  expUin  how 
r/a/  changes  can  take  place  consUtcntly  with  thcj 
unchangeable  activity  of  God — a  difficulty  which,  on  I 
Augustine's  general  principles,  is  inaolubte.^ 

U  historical  events  are  predefltinatedjs  not  all  action 
superfluous?  Augustine  answers,  that  it  is  predeter' 
mined  in  the  divine  will  that  what  i*  predestinated  can 
only  be  realized  by  means  of  external  causes.  Since, 
therefore,  we  do  not  Icnow  who  are  predestinated^  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power>  To  the  objection  that  prayer  is  superfluous, 
he  answers  that  prayer  is  a  mcaas  or  grace,  and  the 
means  of  grace  arc  necessary  as  external  n^ia,  though 
no  doubt  their  favourable  or  unfavourable  action 
dej^end^  upon  whether  a  man  is  predestinated  or  not-' 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  in  some  cases  virtually 
denies  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  God,  the  inter- 
mediation of  paxticular  means  is  necessary  for  the 
realixation  of  what  is  predestinated.  In  the  eye  of  God 
the  man  who  is  predestinated  to  salvation  is  already  a 
JiJius  pacis  even  before  his  conversion.  On  this  side, 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  threatens  to  destroy  all 
historical  evolution,  and  to  make  even  Ihe  historical 
manifestation  of  Christ  superfluouSp  There  is,  therefore, 
in  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  a  contradiction, 
since  on  the  ore  hand  historical  evolution  is  necessary, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  indiffcrcnL' 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  Augusdne,  we  must 

remember  that  he  was  not  merely  the  creator  of  a  new 

system  of  dogoia,  but  also  the  reformer  of  the  rcl^lous 

I  consciousness  of  his  age.    He  overthrew  the  old  popular 

^^£hn.  i)rrt.  14.       ^Corr.H  Gr,  t4i  15;  /VMtt£  Sa.  19>       ^Ci9*  nits* 
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psychology  and  morality,  and  cast  a  new  light  upon  the 
higher  development  of  the  human  spirit  by  his  remark- 
able power  of  making;  inner  expetienccsi  the  direct 
object  of  hifl  obetervAtton,  The  intimate  uay  in  which 
for  him  morality  and  reunion  were  bound  together  came 
upon  his  age  like  a  revelation^  To  the  ascetic  morality 
prevalent  in  his  day  he  gave  a  new  meaning,  by  con- 
ceiving of  it  as  a  means  through  which  man  attains  to 
love  of  God  and  the  suppression  of  his  selfish  desire*. 
He  deepened  the  consciousacss  of  sio  and  guilt  and  in 
this  respect  he  imprc«i5cd  upon  the  human  mind  a 
character  u'hich  it  has  never  since  entirely  lost  His 
was  no  superficial  optimism,  which  simply  ijEnored  the 
existetice  of  evil,  but  one  ba^ed  upon  the  idea  of  a  new 
birth  of  Che  will,  in  which  the  radical  evil  of  human 
nature  is  transcended-  His  greatest  contribution 
consisted  in  converting  the  outer  forms  of  religious 
worship  into  inner  experience;  and  even  where  the 
authorit>'  cf  the  Church  was  invoked,  his  object  was 
to  give  to  the  individual  that  certainty  which,  as  he 
believed,  could   be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

A  man  of  such  originality  ard  independence  as 
Augustine  could  not  passively  accept  the  traditional 
faith,  but  was  com|)elled  by  his  very  nature  to  give  it  a 
new  and  higher  form.  Early  Christian  piety  was  a 
perpetual  oscillation  between  hope  and  fear.  The 
whole  system  of  dogma  started  from  the  good  which 
was  believed  to  be  obtained  in  Baptism.  Fear  of 
judgment  led  to  fasts,  alms-giving,  and  pfciycr.  Men 
hesitated  between  confidence  in  thctr  own  power  and 
hope  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
There  was  a  belief  in  free*will,  but  it  did  not  overcooie 
the  terror  and  remorse  ansing  from  the  consciousness  of 
evil.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  |>eacc  and 
rest  into  the  soul  through  his  conception  of  the  relatio 
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of  man  to  God.  *"  Thoti,  O  Lord,  hasi  created  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  heart  i*  restless,  until  it  finds  rc»t  in 
Thcc":  this  is  the  new  note  of  Chmtian  piety  repre- 
sented by  Auf^uAtine.  Thl»  state  of  feeling  he  reached 
by  his  study  of  Scripture,  by  his  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  by  his  religious  speculation.  Sin  is  the 
sphere  and  the  form  of  the  inner  life  of  every  natural 
man.  That  the  human  race  had  experienced  a  fall 
from  its  original  state,  had  been  asserted  in  all 
theological  systems  from  St.  Paul  to  Origen ;  but 
Augustine  was  the  first  to  regard  this  fall  a^  the  basis 
of  all  religious  feeling  arid  all  theological  thought.  For 
htm  it  was  the  most  vital  fact,  which  determined  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  race»  All  sin  is 
sin  against  God,  for  there  is  only  one  permanent  relation 
of  a  created  Sfrfrit — the  relation  to  God.  Sin  is  self- 
will,  and  therefore  its  form  is  that  of  desire  and  unrest. 
Thus  fear  is  itself  the  experience  of  evil.  Out  of  this 
unrest  man  can  be  raised  only  by  union  with  God. 
There  is  no  true  life  of  the  soul  but  life  in  God-  And 
this  life  is  poisible  for  man  only  through  Jesus  Christ 
Through  him  man  may  ^ain  come  into  community 
with  God.  This  takes  place  through  grace,  which 
makes  us  willing,  though  unwilling,  giving  to  us  a  new 
nature,  and  through  love,  which  strengthens  the  weak 
spirit  and  fills  it  with  the  powers  of  gofkdncss.  Faith 
and  love  proceed  from  God,  for  they  are  the  means  by 
which  the  living  God  imparts  Himself  to  His  own.  The 
peaLce  of  God  is  poured  into  the  soul  which  has  the 
living  God  as  its  friend.  Thus  it  enters  into  the  rest 
and  peace  of  God»  advancing  from  false  freedom  to  true 
necessity,  from  fear  to  love ;  for  "  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."  Faith,  humility,  and  love  are  the  means  by 
which  the  misery  of  sin  is  overcome.  In  this  conscious- 
ne**  the  Christian  lives.     He  never  ceases  to  feel  the 
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pain  which  is  the  result  of  sin,  but  he  never  loses  the 
consciousness  of  the  bic&sedness  resulting  from  union 
with  Gori  Thus  Augu^ne,  in  place  of  An  uncertain 
and  be^'tating  conception  of  sin.  has  put  the  knowledge 
of  its  power  and  its  terrof ;  !n  pUcc  of  an  uncertain 
coDcq)t>on  of  grace,  he  has  put  the  knowledge 
of  its  omnipotcocc  This  is  the  burden  of  his  Om- 
fissicns} 

NothiRS  was  further  from  Augustine's  mind  than 
any  intention  of  changing  the  tnditiona]  belief  of  the 
Church,  That  he  actually  efifected  such  a  change  was  , 
due  to  his  overmasterJT^  desire  to  realize  for  himself, 
and  to  live  ever  deeper  in,  the  faith  of  the  Church.  For 
him  the  Church  was  the  necessary  means  by  which 
scepticism  could  be  overcome.  So  far  from  denying 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  n'as  the  first  to  assign 
to  it  a  definite  place  in  his  system.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  traditional  beliefs  without 
breatcing  with  tradition.  In  his  view,  while  the  Church 
is  the  presuf^xisttion  of  the  Christian  life,  it  does  not 
intcifere  with  the  religious  life  of  the  individual. 
Augustine's  struggle  with  himself  had  convinced  him 
of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  When  therefore  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church,  he  did  so 
with  the  full  conviction  that  its  authont>*  was 
necessary  to  prevent  him  fn^m  sinking  into  scepticism. 
The  doubts  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  excited 
could  only  be  silenced  by  the  Church.  Hy  means  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  it  is  tnie,  he  found  a  way 
of  meeting  the  attacks  upon  Scripture,  but  this 
allegorical  mtcrpretatton  itself  was  justified  only  by  the 
Church,  He  openly  proclaimed  that  he  believed  in 
many  things  solely  on  the  aulhorit>"  of  the  Church. 
This    conviction    had    an  enormous   inSucncc    upon 

>Cr.  Hwwdc,  Dtfmrt^u^tfA^^  lil.  59-66. 
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Western   Cathotjcitm ;   for   now   a  greftt   part    of   the 
rcfiponsibitity.    which     had      hllberto    oppressed     and 
crushed    the    individual.   dcvoK^ed    upon    the    Church*  ^. 
Henceforth  the  Church  cooperates  in  every  act  of  faith.  H 
Thus  the  believer  com«  to  adopt  a  different  attitude  " 
towards  dojrma  and  Scripture.     Augustine  is  the  father        i 
of  the  docttirc  of  *'  implicit  faith/'     This  change  in  the  ^M 
attitude   of    the    individual    has   by   no    means    been        ■ 
productive  solely  of  good     It  opened  up  the  way  to  j 
all  the  evils  which  spring  from  belief  in  an  external  H 
authonty.      In   Augmtine*s  own  case  its  worst  effects 
were  avoided   by  his   personal  consciousness  of  God  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  this  living  consciousness  ceased 
to  exist   that   belief   in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
showed    its    most    baneful    effects.      We    must    abo 
remember  that  belief  in   the  authority  of  the  Church 
was,  for  Augustine,  at   bottom   belief  that  the  Church 
was   the   mediun:!    by  which  the  nature  of  God   was 
revealed  to  man.     From   the  Con/issicm  of  Augustine, 
as  well  as    his  other  writings,  it   is   evident    that   in 
his   inmost  soul    he   regards  religion  as  consisting  in 
communion  with  the  living  God,  and  therefore  in  a 
[personal    relation    between    the   soul   and   God     The 
^keynote    of  his    Con/fssions   is  that  God   alone    ean 
give  rest  and  peace  to  the  soul.     It  was  this  conviction 
which  constituted  his  grcatne-ss  in  the  history  of  piety,  fl 
On    the    other   hand,   it   must    be  admitted  that    the  ^ 
dogmatic   theory  of  his    later   days  did   not  do  full 
justice  to  his   innermost  convictions-     The  result  was 
that    Catholic    Christianity   did    not  escape  from   the 
danger  of  converting  the    personal  relation    between 
the  individual  and  God  into  an  external  theory  of  the 
magical  virtue  of  the  sacraments^ 

It  will  not  be   possible,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  attempt  anything  like  an  adequate  estimate 
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of  the    theolo^   of  Augustine,   and    I    must   content 
myself  with  a  few  general  remarks- 

(i)  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  only 
be  understood  tf  we  bear  in  mind  what  he  was  seek- 
ing to  avoid,  and  what  he  was  labotirinK  to  cxprcss- 
What  he  was  seekinfr  to  avoid  was  the  Ncoplatonic 
conception  of  God  as  absiolutely  inscrutable  in  His 
inner  nature,  and  what  he  was  seekinff  to  express 
was  that  God  h  &«sentt;dly  self-generating,  self-know- 
ing,  and  self-manjfc^ting.  The  Neoplatonists  did, 
indeed,  say  (hat  God  producer  a  Son,  who  is  the 
image  of  Himself,  and  they  described  this  Son  as 
an  intcIiiKcncc  which  is  its  own  object ;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  regarded  the  distinction  in  intclli^- 
'lEence  of  subject  and  object  as  a  defect ;  thus  virtually 
maintaining  that  God  in  HimseU  is  Pure  Ucin^,  Now, 
Augustine  rightly  holds  that  God  is  essentially  self- 
knowing  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object,  when  subject  and  object  are  identical,  is 
the  Nicest  form  of  beings  Thus  Augustine,  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  intent  itiwn  maintaining 
that  God  must  be  conceived,  not  as  pure  being,  but 
as  the  absolute  identity  of  being  and  knowing.  It 
was  also  Augustine's  object  to  emphasize  the  truth 
that  God,  by  His  very  nature,  is  Love,  Hence  he 
insists,  not  only  that  God  duplicates  Himself  in  His 
Son,  but  that  the  relation  between  Father  and  Son  b 
that  of  Love.  It  is  ihus  obvious  that  Augunine  hsis 
e?fpressed  in  his  doctrine  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Christianity,  that  God  is  in  His  inner  essence  Love. 
But,  while  wc  must  do  full  justice  to  the  truth 
contained  in  Augustine's  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  the  form  in  which  he  states  it  is  adequate* 
If  in  the  Father  memory — or  what  in  the 
nature  corresponds  to  memory — pfeponder 
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Son  intelligence,  in  Ihe  Holy  Spirit  love,  we  cannot 
consistently  preserve  the  unity  of  God,  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  Augustine,  thou{;h  he  n&mes  the 
unity,  is  unable  to  find  a  proper  expression  for  it. 
When  he  is  spcaWmg  of  the  human  mind,  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that,  though  the  mind  19  one, 
there  arc  in  it  distinct  faculties, — roemofy,  intelligence, 
and  win.  But  a  true  psychology  will  not  put  these 
three  modes  of  mind  on  the  same  Icv^el^  but  will 
regard  them  as  different  stages  In  the  dc^'elopment 
of  the  one  single  self-conscious  subject  Now,  what 
in  the  human  subject  presents  itself  as  successive 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  one  subject,  cannot 
apply  without  modification  to  the  divine  nature ;  for 
in  the  divine  nature  there  can  be  no  process  from 
lower  to  higher.  Hence  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  must  be  viewed  as  three  phases  or  elements 
in  the  conception  of  God,  which  may  be  distinguiiLhed 
hy  analysis,  but  which  imply  one  another.  God,  the 
Father,  mu^t  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  conception 
of  the  infinite  fulness  of  toeing  which  is  involved  in 
the  divine  nature ;  God,  the  Son,  as  an  expression  of 
the  essential  nature  of  God  as  self-objectifying ;  and 
God,  the  Spirit,  as  expressing  the  essential  nature  of 
God  as  a  self*dctcrminant  and  self-conscious  Unity. 
But  these  logical  distinctions  do  not  imply  ttiat  there 
arc  three  disttna  persons,  if  by  this  is  meant  that 
each  Is  God :  to  say  so  is  to  divide  up  the  divine 
nature  in  an  illegitimate  way:  what  is  true  is  that 
God  is  essentially  self-existent,  self-manifesting,  and 
scir-knowlng.  In  more  popular  language,  we  may 
ex[]rcss  this  by  saying  that  God  must  be  conceived 
as  a  Person^  or,  as  I  should  prefer  10  say,  as  a  Spirit ; 
for  spirit  Is  that  which  is  capable  of  manifesting  the 
most  extreme  distinction   wittiout  losing  its  essential 
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idetidty ;  nay,  that  which  must  maniA^  the  mtist 
extrenie  distinction,  while  maintaining;  its  unity.  >Joth- 
ing  can  be  foreign  to  the  dJvtnc  nature,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  destroy  its  alnolute  self-identity. 

(3)  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Augustme  con- 
ceives of  God  as  at>sotutcty  complete  in  Himself, 
independently  of  His  rclatioTi  to  the  world;  in  bis 
doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  maintairs  that  whateser  conies  to  pass  has  already 
existed  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eternity.  Between 
these  views,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  seems 
to  be  this  fundamental  discrepancy,  that  God  in  His 
own  nature  is  sclf-coinplete,  and  therefore  there  is 
nothin[j  beyond  Himself  to  know,  while  yet  He  is 
afBrmcd  to  have  in  His  mind  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
has  been.  is.  or  will  be  in  the  world,  Here,  in  fact» 
we  come  upon  a  fundamental  difficulty,  which  presents 
itself  in  various  forms  in  the  tbcoloiry  of  AuKUStinc, 
— *thc  difficulty  of  cxplainini;  how  God  can  be  abso- 
lutely self-complete  apart  from  the  world  while  yet 
the  world  is  in  some  way  bound  up  with  the  know* 
ledge  and  purpose  of  God  The  difficulty  presents 
itself  here  in  the  fonn  that,  as  God's  knowledf;^e  of 
Himself  is  distinguished  from  His  knowledf^e  of  the 
world,  the  former  is  already  complete  without  the 
latter;  for  God's  knowledge  of  Himself  is,  and  must 
be,  absolutely  complete  knowledge,  and  thcrcfare 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  seem  to  be  knowledge 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  sum-total  of  reality:  which 
is  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  possibly  escape  from  this 
contradiction  is  by  holding  that  God's  knowledge  of 
Himself  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  What 
prevented   Augustine   from    taking   this   vie  *>"> 

doubt  his  inabilfty  to  sec  how  It  could 
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consistent!/  with  the  separation  of  God  from  the 
world ;  and  this  separation,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  cssenu'al  to  the  nature  of  God  as  a  spiritual 
bdng. 

(3)  Even  if  wc  admit  that  in  GcdS  knowledge 
there  b  involved  His  knowledge  of  the  worid,  we 
have  still  to  explain  how  this  knowledge  is  realised. 
It  is  obviously  one  thia^  to  say  that  God  knows  the 
world,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  world  is 
entirely  dependent  on  Him.  Here  again  Augustine's 
doctrine  attempts  to  combine  two  very  diflTcrcn;  views. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  admit  that  there  is  in  the 
wortd^  as  distinguished  from  God,  any  addition  to  the 
sum  of  bcinc;.  Hence  he  maintains  that  the  worid 
differs  Irocn  God  only  in  having  in  it  an  element  of 
negation  or  privation  of  being.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  w^d  can  be  said  to  be,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  an  dement  of  being,  identical  with  the  being 
of  God  And.  if  so,  obviously  the  existence  of  the 
world  can  only  be  an  illasion,  due  to  the  supposed 
reality  of  the  world  in  itself, — a  reality  which  it  does 
not  possess.  Such  &  doctrine,  consistently  followed 
out,  can  only  lead  to  an  acosmism.  in  which  the  world 
has  only  an  apparent  reality ;  and  therefore  the  world 
must  be  legarded  as  an  illusion,  which  disappears,  as 
Spjnoxa  hdd,  when  wv  contemplate  all  things  s^ 
{Mfw  MUrmilatis-  While  this  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  Ai^ustine's  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  finite 
being  is  purely  negatirc,  his  more  explicit  doctrine 
is  that  the  world  is  a  relatively  independent  existence, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  creath^  power  of  God* 
The  diflicultj"  involved  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  docs 
not  explain  how  God  can  be  complete  apart  from 
the  world.  If  the  world  is  due  to  the  divine  will, 
and  if  its  existence   b   in    no  way   necessary  to   the 
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compleUneis  of  the  divine  nature,  the  existence  of  the 
world  becomes  inexplicibk*  Au^stine,  indeed,  trk» 
to  obviate  thi^  objection  by  saying  that  the  creadon 
of  the  world  docs  not  involve  any  change  in  the  divine 
purpose.  3ut,  not  to  lepcat  the  difficulty,  which  we 
have  already  found  to  beset  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
the  divine  purpose,  it  is  obviou?i  that  this  reply  docs 
nol  meet  ihc  fundamental  difficulty,  that  the  world, 
to  which  is  given  a  reality  additional  to  the  complete 
reality  of  God,  must  have  some  independence,  unless 
it  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  divine  nature.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  Augustine  has  attempted  to  rccon- 
cile  two  discrepant  views.  He  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  all  reality  is  involved  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
he  is  also  right  in  holding  that  the  finite  has  in 
some  sense  a  reality  of  its  own;  but  he  is  unable 
to  reconcile  the  two  views  with  each  other.  To 
reconcile  them,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  reality  of  God  is  inconceivable  apart  from  the 
reality  of  the  world  Such  a  doctrine  can  be  defended 
from  attack,  only  if  we  can  show  that  the  world, 
when  understood  as  it  really  is,  has  a  reality  not 
ely   negative,    but    positive,   while    yet    it    has  no 

lity  apart  from  God.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
reality  of  the  world  is  bound  up  with  the  reality  of 
God:  to  know  what  the  world  \s  in  its  true  nature 
is  to  know  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  God.  In 
this  way,  and  as  I  believe  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
dualism  of  God  and  the  world  be  overcome. 

Augustine's  view  of  time  and  space  is  but  another  v 
instarce  of  the  same  conflict  of  opposite  ideas.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  r^arxJs  time  and  space  as  having  no 
meaning  froin  the  point  of  vieiA'  of  God  ;  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  as  having  reality  (rom  the  point  of  view  of 
created   things.     But  it  is  impossible  to  rest  In  this 
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coosistcntly  with  the  separation  of  God  from  the 
world ;  and  this  separation,  as  it  seecncd  to  him, 
was  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  as  a  spiritual 
being, 

(3)  Even  if  we  admit  that  in  God's  knowledge 
there  is  involved  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  m 
have  stilt  to  explain  bow  this  knowledge  fs  rcali/ed. 
It  is  obviously  one  thing  to  say  that  God  knows  the 
world,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  world  is 
entirdy  dependent  on  Kim.  Here  again  Augustine's 
doctrine  attempts  to  combine  two  very  different  vicurs. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  admit  that  then*  is  in  the 
world,  as  distinguishixi  from  God,  any  addition  to  the 
sum  of  being,  Hence  he  maintains  that  ih^  world 
differs  from  God  only  in  having  in  it  an  clement  of  | 
negation  or  privation  of  being.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  world  can  be  said  to  be,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  an  element  of  being,  identical  with  the  being 
of  God.  And,  if  sOj  obviously  the  existence  of  the 
wofid  can  only  be  an  illusion,  due  to  the  suppoEcd 
reality  of  the  world  in  it*elf. — a  reality  which  it  does 
not  possess.  Such  a  doctrine,  consislcntfy  followed 
out,  can  only  lead  to  an  acosmism.  in  which  the  world 
has  only  an  apparent  reality;  and  therefore  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  an  illusion,  which  disappears,  as 
Spinoza  held,  when  we  contemplate  all  things  sHd 
sptae  aeUmitaiis^  White  this  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  Augustine'9  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  finite 
being  is  purely  negative,  his  more  explicit  doctrine 
is  that  the  world  is  a  relatively  independent  existence, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  creative  power  of  God_ 
The  difficulty  involved  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  does 
not  explain  how  God  can  t>e  complete  apart  from 
the  world.  If  the  world  is  due  to  the  divine  will, 
and  if  its  existence   is   in    no  way   necessaiy  to    the 
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corapromtse.  If  time  and  space  arc  merely  mod«$  of 
iinite  reality,  which  have  no  cneaning  frooi  the  divine 
point  of  view,  how  can  we  avoid  regarding  them  as 
illmions?  Augustine  ha$  concealed  this  difficulty  fron 
himsdf,  by  assuming  that  the  world  has  a  kind  of 
reality  of  its  own.  But,  if  God  conternptatcs  all  things 
as  apvt  frooi  space  and  time,  obviously  space  and  time 
hare  for  Him  no  reality ;  in  other  woids,  they  can  only 
be  the  imperfect  modes  in  which  a  finite  being  like 
man  is  compelled  to  view  things.  Now,  it  must  of 
course  be  admitted  that  time  and  space  arc  not 
ultimate  ways  of  conceiving  reality :  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  admit  this,  and  arwtber^and  a  totally  different  thing, 
to  lay  that  they  have  no  reality  whatever.  If  we  arc 
able  to  ny  that  God  contemplates  things  from  a  higher 
point  of  %'iew,  it  must  be  because  we  are  ourselves  able 
to  do  so»  since  what  we  cannot  make  intelligible  CD 
ourselves  has  for  us  no  meaning.  Nor  does  it  seem 
hard  to  see  that  in  the  very  conception  of  God  as 
ODchangeable  and  eternal,  we  arc  already  beyond  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  succession  and  co-exbtencc.  At 
the  same  time,  no  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God 
can  destroy  xhc  aspect  of  reality  in  which  it  manifests 
succession  and  co-existence ;  therefore  Ume  and  space 
cannot  be  mere  illusions,  due  to  the  limited  character 
of  the  human  mind  :  they  are  determinations  of  reality 
itself. 

(4)  In  his  doctrine  of  sin  Augustine  seeks  Co  avoid 
Mankhajdsm  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pclagianlsm  cm  the 
otticr  hand.  In  contrast  lo  the  former,  he  maintains 
that  nothing  can  be  evil  by  nature,  because  this  wouUl 
mean  that  creatures  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of 
God  are  evil.  The  creature  is  finite,  hot  not  O'iL  In 
contrast  to  Felagius.  he  holds  that  the  first  man  was 
endowed  with  a  good  will,  and  that  sin  was  due  Lo  his 
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foAflil  of  the  cUvine  aid.  Now,  while  we  must  admit 
that  Augustine's  doctrire  shews  a  much  dearer  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  than  cither  Manichacism  or  Tdagian- 
ism,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  has  reached  a 
self-con&istcnt  theory.  To  say  that  Adam  had  power 
to  accept  the  divine  aid,  but  no  power  to  will  the  good 
without  divine  aid,  only  pushes  the  difficulty  a  stage 
further  back.  For.  if  we  aik  how  be  obtained  power  to 
will  the  acceptance  of  divine  aid.  the  answer  must  be 
that  he  obtained  it  from  God.  But  thi5  means  that 
Adam  had  no  independent  will,  and  was  merely  a 
medium  of  the  divine  will  On  the  other  hajld, 
Augustine  holds  that  Adam  could  will  the  refusal  of 
the  divine  aid.  Hence  wc  must  suppose  that  he  had 
power  of  himself  to  will  evil,  but  had  no  power  to  will 
good.  BuU  if  so,  rt  would  seem  that  sin  was  absolutely 
inevitable,  and  as  a  consequence  that  moral  responsi- 
bility is  unmeaning,  Augustine  is  so  determined  to 
avoid  the  objection  that  evil  can  be  attributed  to  God, 
that  he  attributes  to  man  the  faculty  of  willing  evil, 
while  denying  to  htm  any  faculty  of  willing  good.  But 
the  one  goes  with  the  other  :  if  man  cannot  will  good, 
neither  can  he  will  evil ;  and  if  the  one  comes  from 
God,  50  ^so  must  the  other,  it  thus  seems  to  me, 
that  the  only  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
Ai^ustinian  doctrine  is  to  admtt  frankly  that  the  poM-cr 
to  will  evil  comes  from  God,  not  less  than  the  power 
to  will  good ;  m  other  words,  that  man^  in  his  whole 
nature  as  a  seJf-dctermining  bdng,  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  God.  If  it  is  objected,  tliat  this  ts  inconsistent 
with,  the  conception  of  God  as  at>solutely  good,  I  should 
answer  that  the  perfection  of  God,  as  Augustine  himself 
admits^  ts  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  evil ; 
in  other  words,  that,  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
evil   is  a  necessary  element  in  the  development  of  a 
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fioite  sdf-contcioQs  being,  irbo  only  becomes  good  by 
Hie  exercise  of  his  fineedociu  WhAt  from  a  iulttov 
point  of  view  is  evil,  must  yet  be  the  condition  of  the 
highest  good. 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  sin  rests  upon  the  tmperfccc 
metaphysics  which  he  borrowed  from  NcoplatotiiftOL  All 
that  ts  posidvc  in  the  nnite  being  comes  from  God,  what 
belongs  to  the  creatttfc  as  such  being  fncrciy  negative. 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that,  when  pushed  to  its 
Ic^caI  con3ieK|U<!:>cc»,  Uib  doctrine  leads  to  tlie  dcntd 
of  all  reality  to  the  fmite  being.  And  when  AuguiUne 
aitempta  to  explain  sin  Tfom  the  point  of  view  of 
negation,  he  fidls  into  a  confusion  of  thought.  Admit- 
ting that  finitude  is  negation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
sin  is  negation.  The  wilUng  of  evil  is  only  the  willing 
of  negatSon  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  willing  that  which  is 
contrary  to  good ;  but  the  negation  of  good  b  Just  as 
positive  SA  the  n^ittion  of  evil,  and  indeed  the  one  is 
the  cofTclalivc  of  the  other.  To  will  evil  is  not  merely 
to  will  the  absence  of  good,  but  to  will  the  prcncnce  of 
eviL  What  gives  plausibility  to  Augustine's  doctrine 
is,  that  to  will  evil  is  undoubtedly  to  will  what  is 
inconsistent  with  the  higher  nature  of  man  ;  that  is, 
what  is  inconsistent  with  his  true  being,  which  consists 
tn  identity  with  the  will  of  God.  But  we  cannot 
oppose  the  good  of  man  a.n  such  to  his  good  as  identical 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  if  the  Ibrmer  were  merely 
negative;  it  b  only  negative  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  man. 

(5)  The  form  in  which  Augustine  has  stated  his 
doctrine  of  pedeslination  is  obviously  d^Kceti^'c^  It 
assumes  an  arbitrar)'  act  of  God,  by  which  certain 
persons  are  elected  to  ctcmnt  salvation,  others  to 
eternal  damnation.  This  is,  of  course,  the  counter- 
part of  Augustine's   view  of  aJn  and  grace.     Such  a 
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CDQccption  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world  is  mani- 
festly untenable ;  the  destiny  of  mar  cannot  be  fixed 
by  an  arbitrary  decree,  but  must  be  the  result  of  his 
free  self-determination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  pre<lestination  is  of 
great  value,  so  far  as  it  is  a  protect  against  the  super- 
ficial view,  that  freedom  consists  in  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
choice.  The  world  is  not  a  mere  chaos,  where  any- 
thing may  occur :  it  is  a  rational  whole,  in  which 
evil  necessarily  punishes  itself;  that  is,  in  which  the 
very  nature  of  God  demands  that  actions  contrary 
to  the  divine  law  shall  have  eternal  consequences. 
This  truth*  however,  is  really  the  negation  of  the 
conception,  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  decree.  A  man's  actions  are  his  uwn^  and 
his  destiny  must  be  determined  by  them.  Augustine 
is  forced  to  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
attempt  to  save  men  from  perdition  would  seem  to 
be  vain,  if  only  we  were  omniscient  No  better  proof 
cojid  be  given  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  his  own 
theory,  which  is  at  bottom  a  survival  of  that  Mani- 
chaeism,  from  which  he  believed  himself  to  be 
delivered,  but  which  still  exerted  iW  fatal  influence 
upon  him,  leading  htm  to  adopt  the  irrational  doctrine 
that  there  are  men  who  have  been  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  God's  universe^  and  put  beyond  it  by  a  pure!)' 
arbitrary  decree 
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Wf  have  seen  how  Chriictiartity  wajt  threatened  <n  ft*  j^ 
main  principle  by  the  divisive  caiegorien  of  G«clr 
thooght,  ^nd  only  escapH  "  so  as  by  fine-"  In  the 
age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  that  danger  was  ov«r,  Sut  the 
very  triumph  ofthi^  Church  was  a  source  of  unexpected 
pertL  In  Auguatine  It  had  found  a  man  of  speculative 
l^enEus,  full  of  life  and  energy,  employing  his  greH 
powers  in  its  ftervice,  hut  \n  virtue  of  his  originality 
trannforming  the  doctrinev  hfi  supposed  himself  to  be 
accepting  in  implicit  faith,  and  determining  tlie  count 
of  religious  speculation  for  centuries ;  in  Thomas 
AquinaA  tt  is  represented  by  a  great  system atizer* 
naturally  of  a  calm  and  reflective  disposition,  whose 
only  originality  consists  ir  the  faculty  of  clear,  lc^ic«l 
arrangement  of  traditional  ideas  and  in  the  ingenutly 
with  which  he  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
by  subtle  distinctions  that  leave  their  substance 
unchanged  The  great  germinati%v  ideas  of  Augiistinfl 
were  left  undeveloped  through  the  whole  of  Oie  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  iv  only  when  we  reach  the  beginning  9f_ 
the  modem  world  id  Luther  and  Descartes  that 
find  this  side  of  his  activity  developed.  This  ar 
of  original  speculation  is  due  in  lat^c  measure  to  tt 
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peculiar  position  of  the  Church  as  the  custodian  of 
the  civtlization  of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  of  the  new 
spiritual  power  introduced  by  Christianity.  With  the 
inrush  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  ELRipire,  the 
dvilizatton  of  the  old  world  would  have  been  crushed 
bad  it  not  been  preserved  by  ihe  Church.  But  the 
ineviubic  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  free  spirit 
of  antiquity.  The  Barbarians  were  babes  in  thought, 
and  could  only  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
implicit  faitk  They  were  capable  of  fcelinfr  the 
influence  of  the  new  gospel  of  self-sacrifice,  but  ihey 
were  too  ondcvdoped  in  reflective  power  to  criticise 
the  theology  tvhich  claimed  to  formulate  it  No  doubt 
Xh\it  guarded  the  youthful  mind  of  these  rations  from 
abcrrdticjns  destructive  of  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
but  the  higher  intellectual  life  was  stifled,  and  could 
only  be  restored  after  long  toil  and  conflict.  The 
strength  of  the  Church  lay  in  its  powerful  oi^anization 
and  its  completed  systenn  of  doctrine.  Hence  the 
Middle  Ages  subordinated  knowledge  to  faith,  seeing 
in  science  only  a  means  of  preserving  intact  the  unity 
of  doctrine.  Even  this  guarded  exercise  of  retlection^ 
however,  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  that  freer 
movement  which  awoke  in  the  modern  world  with 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  aiKl  therefore] 
SchoUst[ci»m  was  not  merely  the  apolc^isi  for  dogma, 
but  aTi  unconscious  preparation  for  a  more  indeperKlent 
movement  of  thought 

Medieval  philosophy  moved  within  the  lines  of  the 
Ai^uatinian  theology,  but  with  that  theology  was  com* 
bined  as  an  instrument  the  study  of  Aristotelian  logic; 
or  niiher  of  that  logic  regarded  as  a  purely  formal  dis^ 
ciplinc.  In  the  firm  centuries  of  tlic  Middle  Ages  only 
two  of  the  logical  trellises  i>(  Aristotle  woe  read*— ihc 
!?€  Catt^QTiis  and    the    Dt    Intirprttaticnt.    and    these 
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only  in  a  Latin  translation  with  the  introduction  of 
Porphyry.  The  result  was  that  an  enormous  industr)' 
was  expended  in  learning  and  practising  the  schematism 
of  formal  bgic.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church  were 
regarded  9.ft  in&llihle,  and  the  main  activity  of  thought 
was  concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
syllc^stic  form.  There  was  one  problem,  however, 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  ccnf^ideratfon  of  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  which  viAS  continually  discussed, 
especially  in  the  first  period  ol  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  universal  ideas.  Have  these 
ideas  reaCitUs  corresponding  to  them,  or  are  they 
merely  nam^s  for  collections  of  individuals,  or  are  they 
but  conceptions  in  the  mind?  An  alhrmative  answer  to 
eadi  of  these  questions  gave  the  three  Uieories  of 
Staiism^  N&misiaiism^  and  C^Hctptuaitsm. 

Meanwhile  chi$  subtle  dialectical  disputation  met 
with  oppositioHf  partly  from  those  who  had  received 
an  impulse  to  scientilic  studies  from  the  Arabians, 
and  still  more  from  simple  pious  minds,  who  saw  in 
dialectic  a  weapon  for  obscuring  the  simple  Christiati 
faith  and  casting  doubt  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church, 

Nothing  could  at  first  sight  seem  more  barren  than 
Che  endless  cofltrovcrny  about  :he  nature  of  universals. 
Wc  may,  however,  understand  how  it  came  to  exercise 
so  great  a  fascination  over  men's  minds,  if  wc  turn 
for  a  moment  to  one  of  its  applications.  Suppose 
the  Realists  to  be  right ;  suppose,  chat  is,  that  the 
reality  of  anything  is  proportional  to  its  generality; 
and  what  is  the  logical  oomequence  of  this  view  when 
applied  to  ileiermine  the  nature  of  God  ?  If  we 
arrange  a  number  of  li^ical  ^pecief  under  a  supreme 
genus,  obviously  this  genus  will  be  the  mon  general 
of  all,  viz,   pure  Being,     Now^   if  pure   Being   is   the 
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highest  reality,  the  dcfimlion  of  God  as  the  highest 
Being  will  be  that  of  a  Itcinff  of  whom  nothing  can 
be  SAid  but  that  He,  or  It.  U.     Such  a  result  naturally 
led   to  a  revolt   against    Kealiiin.     But   the   counter- 
theoiy  of  Nonrimalism  h  equally  defective  on  the  other 
side.     If  univen^b  are  merely  names,  aJ]  realities  must 
be  particular,  and  thus  tlie  idea  of  God  can  only  be  ^ 
a    name   for   the   collection    of  particular  things.     If,  F 
therefore.   Realism   leads    to   a   pantheistic   conception 
of  God.    Nominalism    is    logically    atheistic.     Nor    is  i 
Conceptualism  a  *atisfactor>'  solution  of  the  problem; 
for,  if  univcnaU  arc  merely  conceptions  in  our  minds, 
the  corKcption  of  God  cannot  be  a  real  comprehension 
of  God.  but  only  of  God  as  our  understanding  conceives 
Him  to  be 

With  the  second  period  of  the  Middle  Age*,  the 
controversy  about  universals  largely  lost  its  interest, 
partly  became  the  more  concrete  writings  of  AH^totle 
came  to  be  known.  This  is  the  period  of  which 
Thgroas  Aqujnas  (1235-1274)  was  the  spokesman. 
His  frtn!osopfiy  and  theology  arc  the  explicit  formu- 
lation of  the  whole  later  medieval  view  of  life,  express- 
ing, as  they  do,  in  the  form  of  a  reasoned  fiystem^ 
its  a.scetic  piety,  list  mysticism  and  its  belief  in  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Church  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
there  was  a  powerful  revival  of  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical  life,  which  grew  in  strength  and  influence  and 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
monastery  of  Clugny  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century,  was  at  first  supported  by  princes,  bishops, 
and  above  all  by  the  Emperor,  until  it  was  turned 
by  Hildebrand  (1015-10S5)  against  all  three*  Chris* 
tianity  came  to  be  identified  with  the  monastic 
conception   of  life;   the  result   being   that   the  clergy 
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were  m;unUined  to  be  supreme  over  the  whole  of 
the  laity,  while  the  natJonil  churches  lost  ihdr 
independence  and  *cre  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  According  to  the  monastic 
Meal,  the  present  life  must  be  entirety  devoted  to  a 
preparation  for  tlic  life  to  come.  This  naturally  led 
to  the  view  that  all  secular  powers  must  be  under 
control  of  the  Church,  since  otherwise  the  Gospel  would 
be  captured  by  hostile  powers.  Hence  all  national 
forms  of  life  must  be  subject  to  the  divine  ends 
the  Church;  which  meant  that  they  must  be  subject^ 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  representative  of  Christ  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Church  was 
entirely  victorious-  As  has  been  said,  the  ^e  bore, 
in  its  culture,  "the  pained  look  of  world-renunciation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  look  of  stror^  character 
su^estinf^  world-conquest  on  the  other" 

This  was  the  conception  of  life  which  Thoma 
sought  to  commend  to  his  age.  For  this  end  he 
employed  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  which  had  been 
eariched  by  contact  with  Palestine.  Constantinople  and 
Spain>  and  above  all.  by  the  direct  study  of  the  logic, 
physics,  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle;  but  the  ideal 
which  governed  his  thoughts,  and  determined  the  form 

I  of   bis   thcolqry,   was   the  triumphant  ideal    of  the 
"T^nivcrial  scvcretgnty  of  the  Church-     Thomas  did  rK>t 

^  create  the  papal  theory,  bat  he  was  the  drst  to  give 
it    a    systematic    and    reasoned   basis.     That    theory 
involved    two  great   equations :   the    hierarchy   is    the 
,--A-^  Church,  and   ihe  Church   is   the   Pope.     By  the   first 
^   equation  it  was  held  that  the  Christianity  of  the  laity 
is  dependent  on  the  mediation  of  the  priests,  who  alone 
.  <^n  perform  ecclesiastical  acts,  and  whose  sacramental 

\||nd  judicial  powers  are  independent  of  their  personal 

\lCharacter.      By   the   second  equation,   the   Church,   as 
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posseting  both  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  muse 
have  a  monarchical  constitution,  and  be  represented 
by  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  Roman  Bishoj).  Thij 
is  the  view  in  support  of  which  Thomas  employs  all 
his  dialectical  akill  It  wa^  a  view  that  had  practi- 
cally been  accepted  since  the  days  of  HiTdcbrand, 
but,  until  Thomas  wrote  hts  SMmnta^  its  support  was 
souEiht  in  external  historic  testimonies,  most  of  them 
audacious  forKcries ;  it  was  left  for  him  to  develop 
the  hierarchical  and  papal  theory  in  connection 
with  a  bold  theory  of  the  State,  and  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  to  make  it  part  of  a  comprehensive 
theology. 

Now,  if  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  vindicated,  not  only  the  old  dogmas,  but  the 
entire  department  of  ecclesiastical  practice,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin  ;  and  this,  from  the 
scholastic  point  of  view,  means  that  both  dogma  and 
practice  must  be  shown  to  harmonize  with  reason,  even 
when  they  transcend  its  unaided  powers.  Wc  thus 
find  in  Thomas  an  absolute  faith  in  authority,  combined 
with  the  demand  that  thcoli^y  should  be  a  scientific 
system.  Thi^i  attempt  tn  unite  faith  and  reason  is  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  what  is  peculiar  is  that — unlike  Artselm, 
in^^tance— he    regards   aplhority   and     rcaffon    ai 


4. 


|)cndent  sources  of  knowledge,  neither  of  which  can 
reduced  to  the  other.  Thus,  a  broad  distinction  ts 
drawn  between  natt^al  theolof^y  as  based  upon  reason, 
and  positive  thcoU^y,  the  basis  of  which  is  revelation. 
The  aim  of  Thoma^r  therefore,  was  to  construct  a  system 
of  theology  that  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  But,  since  the  knowledge  of  Church 
doctrine  and  Church  practice  is»  at  the  same  time, 
the  knowledge  of  Gcxl,  theology  is  also  conceived  as 
a  means  of  salvation,  and  thus  it  at  once  brings  the 
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individual  into  subjection  to  the  Church  and  lifts 
into  free  communion  with  God,  In  constructing  thl: 
3>^tem  Thomas  sUrtcd  from  the  Augustinian  doctrinca 
of  God.  predeflttnalion>  sin  and  grace ;  the  tnaterlal 
thus  supplied  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  mould  into  » 
system  by  a  comprelien^ive  u^e  of  the  Anstotdiut 
philosophy ;  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  claims  he 
sought  to  vindicate  b}'  a  ^cTicral  theory  of  the  State* 
adapted  from  Aristotle.  It  is  to  this  system,  with  its 
complex  and  diBcordant  elements,  that  we  must  nov 
give  our  attention.  , 

Through  the  whole  of  the  Thomistic  theology  therq 
runs  the  fundamental  contrast  of  Reason  and  RevelaJ 
lion.     The  oppasition,  between   truths  which   can    bay 
di»^overed  by  the  cxerdse  or  reason,  and  truths  whicm 
transcend    reason,  U    one    from    which    no    medieval 
thinker  could   liberate   himself,  and   hence   wc  find   id 
made   the  basis  of  the   Thomistic   philosophy.       Bull 
while    the   antithesis    is   accepted,    the    demand    foe 
intellectual  clearness,  which  was  the  main  impulse  to 
its  construction,  inevitably  led  to  the  attempt  to  show 
that  there  can   t>c  no  disharmony  between  the  tw< 
kinds  of  truth.     From  the  point  of  view  of  God  th 
can  be  only  one  truth,  and   therefore  the  disiinctioi 
between  the  truths  of  reason  and  the  truths  of  rcvda^ 
tion  arises   from  the  limitation  of  our  intelligence,  001 
from  any  discrepancy  between  the  truths  themsclvi 
There  are,  then,  truths  which  come  to  us  from  rcvelm'- 
tioti,  and  from  rev^elation  alone.     These  human  reason 
could  never  discover,  nor  even,  when  they  arc  revealed, 
can    wc    perfectly    comprehend    their    inl^ntte    d^b. 
Such    truths    arc    the    mystCTJes    of  the   Trinity, 
Incamatioti    and    the   creation  of  the  world   in   ti 
And,    obviously,    nothing    less   could    be    held    l>y 
defender  of  the  Church ;   for.  If  U   Is  once  admitti 
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tfiat  all  truth  must  be  established  b^  the  rormal 
exercise  of  nwuxin,  the  whole  theory  of  ,i  ^pecinl 
divine  revelation  <ljf;appear«,  and  alcHig  with  it  the 
infaUibilicy  of  the  Articles  of  faith  nn6  the  claim  of 
the  Church  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  all  natioD« 
^n6  Individuals^ 

So  far  as  the  special  "mysteries"  of  Chrtattanity 
are  concerned,  Thomas  maintained  the  absolute 
mdependenee  of  truths  of  reason,  and  truths  of 
revelation.  No  human  reason  couM  ever  have  reached 
the  truths  of  revelation  by  inferences  from  facts.  But, 
«ince  reason  is  implanted  in  us  hy  God,  it  has  its 
own  tipccial  function  and  its  own  rights.  Nor  is 
reason  so  absolutely  limited  that  it  is  confined  v/ilhin 
the  boundaries  of  the  sensible  world:  it  is  capable 
of  rising,  from  the  things  that  have  been  made,  to 
their  Author,  God-  It  is  true  that  reoitDn  could 
never  hiive  dJacovered  the  inner  nature  of  Gnd  ;  that 
is  known  to  iw  only  hy  revelation  ;  but  it  i*  r^pable 
of  demf^n  St  rating  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  one. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  truth,  which  is  r/>fnmon  %^ 
to  rcASon  and  revelation.  I^ut  this  gives  rise  to  a 
problem  which  demands  solution.  Why  should  God 
reveal  to  us  truths  that  we  are  capable  of  discovering 
for  ourselves  ?  For  various  reasons,  answers  Tliofnas, 
but  chiefly  because  such  truths  a«  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God,  while  they  are  of  supreme  imfvirtatKe, 
are  so  difficult  to  discover,  and  so  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  error  that  it  was  necessary  that  thc>-  should  be  i 
placed  in  the  clear  light  of  rcvdation.  So  far  as 
these  truths  are  concerned,  then,  thetr  ah«oluie 
{guarantee  in  revelation,  bat,  as  they  may  also  be 
proved  by  reason,  they  must  be  admitted,  c\"cn  h\' 
those  who  reject  revelation.  Thus  a  demonsUv- 
tion  of  them   is  a   preparation   for  the  reception 
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revelation,  suvi  tht^rrtftm  philoftophjr  if  the  *1 

Carrcspooding  to  the  distinction  betvcen  tiatks  of 
feasoa  and  truths  of  rcveUdoo,  b  the  dtstiBctna 
between  Kncwlcd^c  and  FattiL  Tbofms.  JBdecd,  s 
here  placed  tn  a  peculiar  difficalty.  When  «e  laA 
at  KiKiwlcd^e  and  Faith  frcm  the  point  of  view  of 
the  human  tubject,  we  must  pot  Knowledge  above 
Faith.  Knowledge  consists  in  the  cfiiect  or  InJbeet 
co(npreli«nuon  of  a  real  objea ;  wbeteas  Faidb  it 
meiely  the  subiecthr  certainty  of  a  tnxth.  wjtboet 
Ifttieht  into  the  rcaioa  why  it  is  Xntc  Frocn  ddi 
pDcnc  of  7ICV.  therefore.  Knowledge  is  Ugfacr  than 
Faith :  in  Aristotelian  language,  it  b  the  apprehm* 
sion,  not  CDcrcly  of  the  '  fact "  (SnX  bat  of  the  '  leaaao 
Iwhy"  (^tiny  Nov,  if  this  dbtirtctioa  b  appUed  to 
the  sphere  of  divirte  things,  it  b  obrtoas  that  the 
knowledge  obumed  by  the  exeraae  of  reaaoo  nttat 
be  higher  than  faith  m  the  troths  of  revelatioiL  SaA 
a  doctrine  no  defender  of  the  Church  could  pOESsibly 
accept;  and  tberdbre  Thomas  maintains  tibat.  whcA 
wc  cocttadcr  Faith  and  KrMiwkdge  by  rcfcn:ncc  to 
the  objects  with  which  they  deal  the  former  is  higher 
than  the  Latter.  The  ob>ect  of  Cbrbtixn  Faith  is 
either  God  Himsdf;  or  the  worid  tn  its  rdatioo  to 
God :  and  the  sole  somtx  of  thit  Faith  b  the  revda* 
tkm  of  Himself  gtveo  to  as  by  God,  who  b  absohttdy 
tmthful  Now,  the  uQtatnty  wtiicfa  b  based  upoo 
the  absolute  trvthfiilocss  of  God  b  faigfacr  than  can 
po«siUy  proceed  from  the  tnsq^  of  reason ;  for 
r^aon  b  prone  lo  err^  wfaBe  revelation  b  iniaUible, 
Wlicn.  thcreferc,  we  consider  the  foorces  of  Faitfa 
aad  Knowle^^^  we  most  admit  that  Faith  is  higher 
than  Knowledge.     Thomas  b  dns  led  to  hold  thtf 
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F^ith  and  Knowledge  are  mutually  exclusive  That 
which  wc  know,  since  it  is  immediately  prr-Kf^nt.  canr>ot 
be  an  object  of  Faith-  When  reason  is  in  It^irmony 
with  the  object,  wc  have  Knowledge ;  but  Faith  js 
belief  in  an  object.  tiia£.is_  npt^  and  cannot  be,  prc^nt 

[irT  itself,  and  therefore  it  involves  a  surrender  of  the 

I  will  in  the  at>scncc  of  Knowledge,' 

So  (ar  as  the  .special  truths  of  ChrtstlaniCy  are 
concerned,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  pre^terving  the 
distinction  between  Faich  and  Knowledge.  We  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trimly  or  !hc  Incarnation, 
iU5c  wc  can  comprehend  thc^e  *'  mysteries," 
but  because  wc  surrender  our  wilh  to  God,  "believing 
where  wc  cannot  prove/"  Hut  what  arc  wc  to  say 
of  those  truths  which  aic  (otnmcn  to  reason  and  revela- 
tion }  Can  we  maintain  that  the  existence  of  God 
is  an  object  of  Faith,  and  therefore  exclusive  of  Know- 
ledge, white  admitting  that  wc  have  here  a  truth  which 
[3  reached  by  the  normal  exercise  of  reason,  and  (a 
therefore  an  object  of  Knowledge  P  The  faculty  of 
subtle  distinction,  which  ih  characteristic  of  the  schol- 
astic philosopher,  enal^lcii  Thomas  to  give  a  plausible 
solution  of  Che  difficulty.  In  the  first  place*  wc 
have  to  remember  thai  there  arc  many  who  have  no 
demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  are 
comnon  to  reason  and  revelation*  Now,  these  truths 
arc  th<;  prcsuj^xjtiliicjns  of  faith,  the  Pratambula  fidd^ 
and  thert!fk>re  they  arc  aa  object  of  faith,  and  not  of 
knowledge,  for  thu»c  who  csttiiiol  c^tabltsh  them  by 
reason.  It  is,  therefore,  in^nS  duty  to^bwliavc  in 
these  truths^  quite  indcpcndcrtly  of  hts  ability  to  prove 
iIkoj  by  reason.  Uul.  secondly,  this  act  of  faith  Ls 
demanded  even  of  those  who  have  kitowlcdgc.  The 
Uutnaii  inirid  in  its  weakness  is  pioiic  to  doubt  «nd 
N,  L  Q,  99i  Art  1  j  ii.  Q.  E,  An.  1, 4, 8. 
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coor,  and  therefore,  quite  irrespective  of  dcmonstratioiv 
wc  must  surrender  our  wills  to  the  revelation  of  these 
truths.  Thus,  cvca  when  we  have  satisfied  our  reason 
of  the  tnjthH  of  Godfl  exiMencc  and  unity,  Faith  in 
this  truih  must  submt  side  by  »ide  with,  and  indc- 
petKlcnily  of,  Knowlwlgc' 

If  Fwilh,  as  Thomas  holds,  is  suff:dent  evidence 
not  only  of  the  "  myUcrics "  of  Christianity,  but  c\'cn 
of  those  truths  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason, 
It  will  naturally  t>c  objected  that  the  work  of  reason 
is  superfluous.  Why  should  wc  laboriously  seek  to 
demonstrate  ihc  existence  and  unity  of  God,  if  this 
truth  IS  not  only  revealed  to  us,  but  must  in  tbc  end 
be  accepted,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  rcasoo? 
This  objection  also  Thomait  has  anticipated.  Hb 
answer  is,  that  white  the  tniths  common  to  reason  and 
revelation  must  ha  accepted  solely  on  the  authority 
of  God,  it  lessens  the  merit  of  Uith«  and  ultimately 
leads  to  its  destruction,  if  «-c  nrsist  the  eiidence  of 
reosDCL  Moreovrr,  Knowledge.  90  far  from  lessening 
the  value  of  Faiih,  ixKreases  it;  for  be  who  humtdy 
accepts  a  truth  because  h  is  re^^cakd  by  God,  and 
itien  goes  on  to  adduce  nufoa^  giounds  Jbr  it,  shows 
that  he  loves  the  truth,  and  this  love  of  trtth  increues 
\  the  iDcrit  of  faith.* 

As  rouon  and  Tcvdation,  taxwrtedgc  and  fiith,  are 
two  indepcDdcnt  soorocs  oC  truth,  thoe  masi  be  tw« 
indeperHlem  sciences  of  di^Hoc  thing*  The  science  of 
^VrcasoQ  ts  PhUosDpliy,  the  sckoce  of  icv^dacioo  is 
Theology,  The  fonacr  lesis  npoo  thaae  pripcipica 
wUdt  vc  come  to  know  by  ite  natural  tight  of 
nasoo:  die  tatSer  cooafata  of  the  phatApk^  of  mrcl»* 
tkn,  wUcfa  TboCBu  Mcinilka  with  the  dupnna  of 
the  Chttniw  as  rewaloo  ni  the  bjglwi  l^ghA  of  ^i^h_ 
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'  No  doubt  there  sre  tnitbfl  which  are  commoa  to 
lihUfi-iophy  utH  rh«o1ogy,  but  the  altitude  of  the  two 
?4cirncc«  towards  thtm  i«  different,  ^ntl  therefore  each 
constitiitcic  at!  Independent  *ctence.  For  philoKOphy 
the*!e  truths  am  cnnsiHt^red  a«  demnn'itr;ited  by  n*A>uin. 
for  theology  they  are  rrvrlattoufi  of  God.  While  both 
philosophy  and  th<^ology  have  a  practical  as  vrcU  a«  a 
theoreiicfll  part,  theology  is  pre-eminently  a  speculative 
science,  nince  il»  m;iin  interest  is  in  the  divine  nature, 
hunnan  Actions  beinfr  cocisidcrod  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  thai  vi<tion  of  God  which  is  the  condition 
of  eternal  hAppines*.  Moreover,  though  both  sciences  i 
I  deal  with  created  thiogs,  philosophy  investigates  thciri 
essential  properties  and  relations,  while  theologyJ 
considers  them  only  as  creatcxl  by  God  and  subject 
to  His  will.  Their  method  is.  therefore,  entirely 
different ;  for^  whereas  philosophy  ascends  to  God 
from  the  essential  properties  and  laws  of  created 
thintfs,  theology,  starting  from  the  idea  of  God  and] 
His  attributes,  descends  to  created  things,  in  orden 
to  determine  their  relation  to  God,  so  far  as  M 
can  be  learned  from  revelation.^  j 

The  philosophy  of  Thomas  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
'the  various  orders  of  existence  by  a  trarsformation  of 
I  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  forms  and  their  relation 
Uo    matter.     There  are  immaterial   or  spiritual  beings 
which,   as    entirely   independent   of  matter   are   pure 
forms ;     while,    on    the    other    hand,    there    arc    also 
I  immaterial  beings  who  realise  lhemsel\'e5  only  in  union 
with    matter,     Nou-,    the   human    soul,    which    is    the 
lowest  of  the  pure  intelligences,  is  a  fomta  separata,  i>. 
lit  15^  in  its  essential  nature,  independent  of  the  body; 
and  on    this   depends  its   immortality.       But,  on   the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  the  form  of  the  body,  and  as  sudi 
^  Summm^  L  Q.  i.  Art.  4  I  C^Ura  Gtnii^J,  li^  4 
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it  is  the  highest  of  those  forms  wbich  realue  themselves 
In  cnatier.  NcvertheicLs,  in  min  as  he  actually  exists;, 
these  two  sides,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  an 
bound  tocher  in  an  absolute  substantial  ttnicy.  Man. 
then,  in  virtue  of  the  union  tn  him  of  a  two-fbid  nature, 
is  the  link  between  the  natural  and  supematuraL 
There  Is  an  ascending  scale  of  being  fro«n  the  lowest 
tnorcanic  bdngs,  through  th?  plant  and  the  animal,  to 
man,  and  Trom  the  human  scul,  in  uninterrupted 
continuity  through  the  various  hierarchies  of  angels, 
who  are  pure  intelligences  not  inherent  in  matter  at  all, 
\  xo  God  the  Absolute  Form  or  Spirit/ 

In  hia  theory  of  knowledge,  Thomas  makes  the 
dirert  cybject  a  copy  of  the  external  thing,  which  arises 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  sout  and  the  external 
thing.  It  is  this  copy  which  is  apprehended  by  the 
■oul  In  hia  view  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  Thomas 
(bllnws  Aristotle  in  regarding  the  intellect  aa  higher  la 
dignity  than  the  will.  The  problem,  as  first  raised, 
fa  whether  determinations  of  the  will  depend  upon 
idea*  of  the  intellect,  or  ideas  of  the  intellect  upon 
determinations  of  the  will.  In  particular  cases  Thomas 
admits  that  the  will  has  an  influence  upon  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  ideas.  This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  belief.  But  in  general  he  maintains  that  the  will  b 
determined  by  knowledge  of  the  good.  For  it  is  the 
tntclect.  which,  in  all  cases,  discerns  what  is  good. 
The  will  always  strives  after  what  is  known  to  be 
good,  and  is  thciefore  dependent  upon  the  intellect 
Hence,  rrrcdom  prcst^iposcs  intelligence  It  is  tnie 
that  freedom  of  choice  implies  the  determination  of  the 
will,  but  the  latter  would  be  impossible  if  the  under- 
standing did  not  ptesent  varkMS  possihiliiies  as  means 
of  realizing  the  end  whkh  it  has  set  up.  This 
"AJkte.  Jte.  St  .SnM.  i  Q.  «i.  Art.  1. 
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Tnclple  Thomas  also  applies  to  the  relation  bctu'ccn 
Lthc  divine  intellect  and  will  :  God  creates  only  what  in 
\H\s  wisdom  He  knows  to  be  good ;  the  ideal  content 
[of  His  intellect  is  1  fimsclf,  and  this  is  the  object  of  will 

Thus  the  divine  will  is  bound  to  the  divine  wisdom, 

which  is  superior  to  It,^ 

In  his  cthfcs  Thomas  naturally  maintains  that,  while 
tic  moral  law  i%  the  ctjmmnnU  of  God,  it  is  com- 
[manded  because  vt  i«  good,  and  not  good  bccauw  it  is 
tcuininiUKlcd.  As  God  only  commands^  what  is  rccog- 
jnlj^cd  a.<»  good  by  His  wisdom,  (>Qodnc5s  is  the 
l-ncccssary  consequence  and  tnanifcstation  of  the  divine 
1  wisdom. 

The  theology  of  Thomas,  with  whldi  wc  have  now 

to  deal,  follows  the  order  of  the  aniclcfs  of  faith,  and 

therefore  begins  with  tlie  idcd  o(  God,  tlic  fundamental 
(And  cardinal  article. 

The  highest  way  in  which  God  can  be  apprehended 
tia  by  intuition  (visi^  in/uifiua) ;  the  lowest  is  know- 
ilcdgc  b)'  nneans  of  the  natural  reason ;  and  standing 
^letwccn  them  Is  faith.      In  its  conception  of  intuition, 

3r  the  direct  vision  of  God,  the  ni^ticat  side  of  ih«^ 
[Thorn  IS  tic    doctrine    is    especially    prominent       The 

intuitive  apprehension  of  God  is  that  direct    virion  of 

It  he    divine    essence^    which    tranitcetida    rot    oitly    the 

pliigheHt  reach  of  reason,  but  is  superior  even  to  faith. 

Soto  Wnow  God.  is  to  hnow  Him  as  He  knows  ilimscir 

For   God   i*  conceived   by    Thomas,    not   only  aa    the 

AbiM>lutc  Substance,  but*  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle, 
I  as  the  pure  sclf'COnsciousncss  {vo^^tv  m>49^«(T)  or  pure 
I  actuality,  in  which  thought  and  being  are  absolutely 

identical.  To  :«uch  a  virion  of  God  tt  is  impossible 
Mhat    any    created    being    should    attain,    by    even    the 

highest  exerciise    of  his   rca.%on.      Only  if  man  were  a 
■  Cmfrt  Gfftfiieu  L  d3,  77 1  tIL  i6 ;  Sitmma,  L  i,  Q.  j,  An-  4,  5. 
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pure  intelligence,  could  he,  by  the  U6«  of  Ms  natun] 
powers,  have  a  direct  vision  of  God  ;  so  long  as  he  it  a 
bcin^  in  whom  soul  and  body  are  united,  his  jntcDifTcncc 
t9i  limited  by  the  senfiuouft  formft  which  supply  the 
materiAl  with  which  thoufrht  must  operate.  Accordingly, 
man  csn  only  participAte  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 

t/ay  ;  in  other  words,  God  moA 
'so  unite  Himself  with  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge, 
that  man  may  attain  to  a  direct  vision  of  the  c^ence  of 
God.  Hence  the  necessity  of  supernatural  illumination 
(Jupfifn  gioria/).  But  tliis  supernatural  illuinination  is 
not  litted  for  the  present  life,  in  which  the  soul  is  united 
with  the  body,  but  i*  mainly  reserved  for  the  life 
beyond  ;  and,  therefore,  it  w  only  by  the  extraordinary 
jnftuertce  nf  divme  grace,  that  the  human  ftpirit  can,  tn 
rare  momcnN,  rxpcrieore   the  virion   of  God,' 

At  the  other  extreme  from  this  intuitive  knowledge 
of  God  stands  that  knowledge  which  is  possible  by  the 
exercise  of  reason.  By  slow  snd  tentative  steps  reason 
advances,  from  the  knowledge  of  sensible  things,  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  fiist  cause.  The  knowledge 
obtained  in  this  way  i*  neither  that  direct  contemplation 
of  the  divine  essence  which  i«  characteristic  of  intuition, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature-  Yet.  incomplete  and  fragmentary  as  it  is.  it  is 
a  tnic  knowledge  of  God,  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  human  mind.  It  enables  us  to  know  that  God 
is.  that  He  transcends  all  createfl  thing[s,  and  that  He 
ts  the  first  and  higihest  catt»e  of  all  things^' 

Between,  the  Jntuitivc  and  the -natural  knowledge  of 
God  stands  faith,  which  agrees  with  natural  knowledge 
in  being  indirect,  but  is  superior  to  it.  because  clearer 

I5»«niv,  L  Q;  ts,  Art.  ^  4,  J,  ti. 

f/fi   /,    S$§iA.   A   7>iH.   Q     r,   Art.   S;    Q.  6,  Art,    3^    J^am—m^   L 
Q.    13,  ArL  It. 
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and  more  complete,  and  abo  because  the  truths  of 
revt:Iation  arc  higher  than  those  of  creation,  and 
contain  stich  in>-steries  as  those  of  the  Trinity,  which 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  reju»;Ti,^ 

Now,  the  existence  of  God  is  a  Iruih  of  reason  as 
wcU  as  of  revelation.  If  it  is  objected  that  no  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  is  possible,  because  any  such  proof 
must  be  deduced  from  tlic  essential  nature  of  God* 
which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  the 
answer  is  that,  ihou^h  wc  caiiiiut  have  a  kiiowlcrdge  of 
the  nature  of  God  iL»  He  is  fur  Himself,  thijs  doe»  not 
hinder  us  from  reasoning  tu  the  existence  of  God  as 
the  first  c^usc  of  all  crcdlcd  things.  Thuma:?,  Iiowcvcr, 
refuses  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  so-caliod  Ontologkal  "^ 
Piouf  of  A[isclm,  If,  indeed,  wc  had  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  die  divine  essence,  we  could  deduce  from  it 
the  cxiatcoGc  of  God ;  but  we  have  in  this  life  no  such 
Icnowlcdge  ;  Attd  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  uc  have 
the  iiica  of  God  as  a  Being  than  whom  no  higher  c^m 
be  conceived,  it  doca  not  follow  that  such  a  llcing 
actually  exists.  The  proofs  on  which  Thomas  relies  I 
arc.  therefore,  what  Kant  calls  the  cosmological  and  ( 
4)hysico-thcolog[cal.  He  first  reasons  from  the  fact  of 
lOtion  to  the  necessity  of  a  arat  mo\cr.  Whatever  wc 
experience  as  moving,  b  set  in  motion  by  aomclhing 
other  than  it^lf.  Hence  vfc  must  cither  have  an 
infinite  scries  of  moving  causey  or  there  must  be  a 
first  mover,  which  is  not  itself  moved,  but  is  the 
cause  of  motion  in  ever>'thing  ebc-  The  former  sup- 
position is  absurd,  because,  if  there  were  no  first  mover, 
there  n'ould  be  no  fnotion  v^hate^'er.  The  other  alter- 
native must  therefore  be  accepted  Hence,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  first  mover,  wl^om  we  call  God.  The 
same  conduaion  follows  from  th^     ~  :;  which 
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we  observe  Id  the  world ;  for  we  must  either  admit  a 
fint  cati^  oi  accept  the  sclf-^ontraiJktory  ahc(ii<ttivr 
of  an  iaIinUe  aeries  of  cauftcs.  The  third  argument  b 
boMrd  on  the  cE>rilmgency  of  all  the  objects  that  «c 
observe  in  the  world,  Thnt  which  b  contingent  may 
or  niAy  not  cxi.n,  arvd  therefore  must  «t  one  time  have 
been  non-cxi»tcnt  But  all  contingent  things  must 
have  come  into  being,  and  must  thererorc  have  t>ccn 
brought  into  existence  by  some  eause  which  cannot 
itself  be  contingent,  bui  must  be  necessary,  and  miut 
have  the  ground  of  its  necessity  in  itself  Thus  it  b 
proved  that  there  must  be  a  sclf-cxistcnt  Being,  whom 
wc  call  God.  Similarly,  Thomaft  reasons  (rom  the 
various  degrees  of  perfection  obaer^ed  ir  created  things 
to  the  existence  of  «n  absolutely  perfect  Being,  con- 
taining All  the  perfections  found  in  the  world.  He  also 
employs  the  Fhysico-thcological  or  Design  argument, 
which,  aa  ho  believes,  proves  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  cause.^ 

The  pnx>f»  advanced  by  Thomas  estabh'sh,  a.^  he 
believes,  the  existence  of  God  as  the  first  mover  and 
the  highest  cause  of  nil  things,  who  is  necessary, 
absolutely  perfect  and  ttitcllig^^nt.  Thus  by  a  process 
of  demonstration  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
have  been  proved.  But  reason  can  go  no  ftirther. 
The  Christian  conception  of  God  as  "  one  in  three 
persons"  cannot  be  established  by  ratiocination,  becaus* 
it  expressics  the  inner  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  into 
which  man  in  this  life  even  when  under  supcmAtural 
influence  can  only  catch  a  fitful  glimp&e.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  entirely  a  Iralh  of  revelation,  and  is 
therefore  indemonstrable.  Reason  infers  the  existence 
of  God  from  His  works;  but,  as  these  are  the  product. 

Art.   t,  J. 
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not  of  any  one  of  the  throe  divine  Persons,  but  of  the 
Triune  God,  there  is  nothing  in  Ihe  visible  world  which 
reveals  ihc  inmrr  essence  of  the  divine  nature.  What 
place,  then,  fe  left  for  reason  in  connection  with  t\\\^ 
"mystery"?  Thomas  ansi^'crs.  that  though  it  i*  inde- 
monstrable, there  are  in  the  finite  world,  and  e:(peclally 
in  the  rational  creature,  traces  of  the  divine  nature 
Hence,  he  endeavouni  to  make  ihe  doctrine  of  the 
TriniCy  more  Intelligible  by  means  of  analogies.  Like 
Augustine.  Thomas  reduces  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
to  a  refine^  Modalbm.  but,  taught  by  the  controversies 
that  had  been  waged  over  the  doctrine  by  his  prede- 
cessors, he  endeavours  to  avoid  attack  by  even  mote 
subtEe  distinclions  than  those  drawn  by  hin  great  rnocleT.' 
The  "procession"  of  PersBon*  in  the  divine  Unity 
can  only  be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  spiritual 
beings.  The  acti\-ity  of  thought  is  purely  "immanent," 
and  yet  knowledge  is  ^o  far  "  emanant "  that, 
emerging  from  the  depths  of  the  intelligence,  it  projects 
an  ideal  imaj^e  of  it<^ir  Following  this  analogy,  we 
must  distinguish  a  twofold  "procession"  in  God,  cor*- 
responding  to  the  distinction  of  will  and  knowledge. 
In  knowing  Himself  there  proceeds  from  God  the 
adequate  thought  of  Htmself,  the  divine  Word;  in 
willing  Himself  there  i$  a  procession  of  Himself  as  the 
object  of  love,  the  Holy  SpinL      In  all  created  things, 

I  but  especially  in  man,  we  And  traces  of  the  divine 
Trinity.  Aft  a  limited  substance  modified  in  a  certain 
way  the  creature  derives  its  being  from  another,  and 
thus  points  to  the  father;  as  endowed  with  a  deter- 
minate form  In  which  a  determirate  thought  is  revealed, 
it  points  to  the  divine  Wor<l,  which  is  the  ideal  pattern 
of  all  things;  and  an  ordained  to  a  determinate  end, 
which  constitutes  the  good  corresponding  to  its  nature. 
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ti  points  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Man,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  exhibits  traces  of  the  divine  nature,  but  "is 
mack  in  the  image  of  God."  As  in  God  there  arc  two 
"  proce^ion^"  correspond  inj*  to  intelligence  and  will,  >o 
the  human  spirit  U  a  unity  of  knowledge  and  lave.  In 
knovrledgt  there  is  an  object  or  inner  "  word,"  in  will 
this  *"  word  "  becomes  an  object  cf  love.  But  man  is 
only  an  "  image  "  of  God  ;  for  u-heteats  God  knows  and 
loves  Himself,  man  must  know  and  love  God,  and  only 
so  can  be  truly  lox'e  himself.' 

Aftd  thus  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  thoa|;h  it  cannot  be  adequately  comprc* 
hcndcd  b>'  our  finite  intcl1i;::cnce,  may  yet  be  figured 
after  the  anitlogy  of  the  human  ^tpirit,  Thomfis  ha» 
next  to  explain  the  relation  of  God  to  the  wwld-  The 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  be,  like  his  prode* 
ccsaors,  absolutely  denies,  maintaining  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  as  an  article  of  faith.  But,  while  he  holds 
that  reason  can  deoionstrate  the  fact  of  creation^ 
Thomas  refuses  to  admit  that  it  can  demonstrate  that  the 
world  must  Imvc  had  beginning  m  tim^,  '*  It  Is  to  be 
asserted,''  ho  says,  *'  thuE  the  world's  not  ha\'ing  always 
existed  is  held  by  faith  alo:ic  and  cannot  be  proved 
demonstratively;  a»  ^^'os  asserted  also  regarding  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  .  ,  .  That  the  world  had  a 
beginning  id  credible,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration or  knowledge.  And  it  h  useful  to  consider 
this,  in  case  perhaps  &ome  one,  presuming  to  demon- 
strate what  is  of  faith,  should  adduce  reasons  that  arc 
not  necessary,  thus  gtvirg  occasion  for  ridicule  to 
infidels,  who  might  think  that  on  the  ground  of  such 
reasons  we  believe  what  i$  of  faith<"^  Thomas,  how- 
ever, so  far  forgets  his  own  warning,  that  he  goes  on 

■Ammms,  t.  Q,  27,  Alt.  1-4:  (^,  93,  Aft  4-«. 
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^ve  a  "probable"  proof  that  the  world   had  a 

'  beginning  in  time.     The  creation  of  the  world  cannot 

be   regarded    as    necessary,   for   God    was    under   no 

LnccGssity  to  create  it.     Hence,  the  fact  that  He  volun- 

Itarily  brought  it  into  existence  best  harmonizes  with 

^the  doctrine  that  it  had  a  bei;inning  in  time.     In  other 

|'Word»,  the  creation  of  the  world  in  time  itxms  best  to 

agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ab?M)1iJtc  freedom  of  Goih 

The  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  %vodd,  as  all  the 

Ischooltnen  held,  is  to  manifest  the  love  of  God,  whichr  r 

seeks    to   communicate    itself   to   other   beings.     For    ' 

Thomas,  indeed,  the  creation  of  the  world  is  merely  a 

[contingent   means   whereby  God    fulfils    His   personal 

end  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  represents  this  personal 

end  as  the  supreme  thought :  "  tSvina  i>onitas  est  fiuis 

rtrum  omninm'*^  (the  divine  love  is  the  end   of  all 

lUngs),     If  5o.  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  personal  end 

God  can  be  separated  from  the  existence  of  the 

[creature. 

The  question  of  divine  providence,  which  was  first 

^definitely  raised  by  Origen,  and  had  been  vigorously 

itscussod    from   the  time  of  Anselm    and   AbcLard,  is 

treated  with  great  fulness.     Thomas  finds  the  highest 

^ground  for  the  multiplicity  and   variety  of  things   in 

God  Himself.     Every  effident  atuse  seeks  1o  produce 

an  effect  as  tike  itself   as    the    matter  employed  will 

allow.     Hence  God  must  intend  to  produce  the  roost 

perfect  image  of  Himself,  so  far  as  His  likeness  can 

be  imparted    to    created  things,     Now,  a  multiplicity 

and  variety  of  things,  combined   in    a   dctinitc   order 

with    one   another,  is  a  higtter  good    than    could    be 

secured  by   the  existence  of  a   number    of   individual 

tiings,    identical     in    nature,    and    unrelated    to    one 

Jiotber     Moreover,  the  world  roust  contain  spiritual 
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beings,  for  on\y  these  manifest  t^e  spiritual  nature  of 
God.  Now,  if  all  created  things^  inciuding  mao, 
derive  IhciF  whole  nature  from  God,  most  wc  not 
hold  that  all  activity  in  the  region  of  created  things 
is  the  immediate  and  exclusive  activity  of  God  ? 
No,  answers  Thomas :  if  God  has  made  all  thingi 
like  Himself,  they  mLfit,  like  Him,  be  endowed  witfa 
self-activity.  The  distinction  between  God  and  tbc 
creature  is  that,  whereas  the  creative  essence  is  self* 
acti\*e  because  of  the  power  inseparable  from  it,  tbc 
power  of  the  creature  is  derived  from  God,  This 
principle,  wtiich  is  perfectly  general,  enables  us  to 
sec  that  the  human  will  is  essentially  free  though 
derived   from  God,' 

The  providence  of  God  is  not  merely  general,  but 
extends  to  the  minutcH  detail.  If  God  does  not  care 
for  every  one  of  H]:(  cn^aturcs,  it  must  be  because 
He  has  not  the  will  to  do  so,  since  His  |>owcr  b 
infinite.  But  God's  goodness  extends  to  all,  and 
therefore  He  wills  the  good  of  alL  Wc  must, 
however,  draw  a  distinction.  The  order  of  the  world 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  intelligence  and  vUl, 
but  the  particular  form  in  which  this  order  is  realiacd 
13  not  i  n  compel  I  ible  with  tlic  ic1f*activity  of  the  paita^ 
and  with  the  subordination  of  the^;  parts  in  the 
attainment  of  the  final  cause,  the  good  of  the  whole: 
Hcncc»  spiritual  beings,  which  sCa[id  nearest  10  God, 
are  the  main  instruments  for  the  realization  of  the 
plan  of  divine  providence,  and  to  them  a\\  oilier 
beings  mu^l  be  ^uborcliriate.  And  siitee  the  will 
must  be  illutninated  by  the  understanding,  it  b  not 
incom^tiblc  with  the  freedom  of  man  that  some 
should    govern    and    others    be    governed.      Were  the 

>C«ifr#  Cm/,  I  4f;  U.   4S-6;   iiL  U,  «4-7<\  •*  8ft  97i   1481 
StiMtura,  L  IJ.  loS.  Art.  1-6. 
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less  intelligent  to  rule  the  more  inteUigont,  the  divine 
order  could  no:  be  realix«i,^ 

Since  God  is  absolutely  good.  He  must  do  all  for 
the  best  But  Thomas  refuses  to  admit  that  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God  demands  the  creation  of  an 
absolutely  perfect  world.  For,  as  God's  pow^r  is 
infinite.  He  must  be  capable  of  creating  other  worlds 
than  this.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  world 
is  ordered  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  way.  this 
must  be  understood  to  mean  only  a  relative  perfection, 
The  world  as  it  exists  perfectly  attains  the  end  for 
which  it  wiLS  created,  but  God  might  have  created  a 
more  perfect  world,  bolh  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  parts  and  the  order  of  the  whole.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  world  h^  been  formed  in  the 
best  and  most  perfect  way.  But.  if  so,  what  are  we 
to  say  of^cvil?  Can  wc  reconcile  di\'inc  providence 
with  the  evil  in  the  world  and  with  the  freedom  of 
will  from  which  evil  springs?  To  these  questions 
Thomas  gives  an  aflirmative  answer.  In  an  ordered 
world,  there  must  be  gradations  of  goodness,  cor- 
responding to  the  variety  and  difference  of  things. 
Hence,  there  must  be  betrgs  who  can  never  fall 
from  goodness,  and  next  to  them  beings  who  are 
capable  of  falling  from  goodness.  Now,  beings  that 
arc  capable  of  falling  from  goodness  often  actually 
do  so,  and  this  is  cviL  The  perfection  of  creation 
therefore  involves  at  once  the  pc^^sibility  and  the 
reality  of  evil.  The  jjerfection  of  the  whole  is  com- 
patible with  ibc  imperfections  of  the  |>arts,  tf  (hereby 
the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  increased-  Moreover^ 
much  good  would  be  eliminated  from  tbc  world  if 
there  were  no  evil  in  it,  giving  ro  ay 

of  patience   under  persecution 
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other  spintual  qualities.  Nor  b  divine  providcDCC 
inconipatibic  with  human  freedom ;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  rcfnoval  of  freedom  the  worid  would  cease 
to  be  perfectly  ordered^  since  without  freedom  virtue, 
justice  and  foresight  tn  action  are  inconoeivable.' 

Now,  faith  is  concerned  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
divinity  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  tells  us  that  "  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners/*  and  wc 
must  therefore  ask  hoor  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  in 
order  to  understand  how  he  may  be  delivered  from  ^n 
through  tlic  humanity  of  ChrUt-  As  originally  created 
by  God,  the  body  of  roan  was  entirely  subject  to  Ihe 
soiil.  and  the  lower  faaitties  of  the  *oul  to  the  higher, 
while  his  reason  wa^  subject  to  God,  Now,  since  the 
body  was  subject  to  the  soul«  no  bodily  passion  could 
be  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  soul ;  hence  man  was  not 
subject  to  death  or  disease.  As  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  were  under  the  rule  of  reason,  man  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  harmony,  being  free 
from  all  dlsturbiance  of  unregulated  pa^ion.  And 
as  his  will  was  subject  to  God,  man  referred  all  things 
to  God  ^15  the  ultimate  end,  and  in  this  consisted  his 
righteousness  *ind  innocence.  This  subordination  of 
all  things  to  God  was  the  cause  of  the  harmony 
beti^^een  reason  and  passion,  soul  and  body.  For,  if 
we  consider  the  various  parts  of  which  the  body  )5 
composed,  we  see  thu  there  is  nothing  tn  the  njiture 
of  the  body  itsdf  to  exclude  its  dissolution  or  to 
prevent  the  opcratior  of  passions  hoc«tibe  to  life. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  soul 
that  the  sensuous  powers  shoutd  be  subject  to  reason, 
for  these  arc  naturally  excited  by  the  love  of  pleasure, 
which  is  in  many  ways  contrary  to  the  commands  of 
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It  was  therdbre  due  to  t  supreme  power, 
God,  that  the  mtiorul  soul  was  so  conjoined  to 
he  body,  that  reason  was  superior  to  sense.  If, 
therefore,  reason  was  to  rule  the  lower  powers,  it  must 
be  subject  to  God.  Man,  then,  in  his  original  state 
was  so  formed,  that  so  long  as  his  reason  was  in  ^y 
submisfiion  to  God,  his  body  would  be  subject  to/^ 
ithe  tiout,  and  the  sensuous  desires  to  reason.  While 
IthL^  :$ubordi nation  continued  he  could  suffer  neither 
I  death  nor  pain.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  capable 
[of  sin,  be^se  his  vnW  was  not  yet  conformed  to 
[the  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  de^th  and  pain  were 
siblc.  The  distinction  between  the  immortality  and 
'freedom  from  pain  of  the  first  man  thus  differs  from 
that  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection,  who  can  never 
suffer  death  or  pain,  because  their  will  is  absolutely 
submissive  to  God.     Nou\  in  order   that  man   might 

I  be    habituated   to   submit    his    will    to    God,   he    was 
commanded  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil — not  that  the  eatirg  of  it  was  in 
Itself  evil,  but  that  in   this  unimportant  matter  man 
jnight  obey  solely  because  God  had  commanded-     The 
dcvilt  who  had  already  sinned,  seeing  that  man  mif^^ht 
gain  eternal   happiness,  sought  to  seduce  him    from 
the  path  of  righteousness,  and  made  his  attack  upon 
the   weaker  sex,  in   whom   the   light   of  wisdom  was 
less   strong ;    and,    to    prevail    the   more    readily,   he 
promised   what   man    naturally   desired,  the    remo^l 
^Lof  ignorance.   Iiigher  dignity   and    perfect   knowledge 
^■The    result    of    man's    transgression    oi    xhc    divine 
^■command    was    that     the    entire    equilibrium    of    his 
^original   slate   wa«   destroyed,     (ij  The  subjection  of 
sense   to  reason  was  destroyer)    <uirl  there  aro«e  in 
man  the  excitations  of  Ins*  inordinate 

passioro.     This  is  the  c*  *4Mrit  to 
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which  the  Aposlle  (GaL  v.  17)  refers.  (2)  As  the 
KHil  wa-i  now  unable  to  keep  the  body  under  its 
control,  man  became  subject  to  pain  and  death, 
which  were  no  longer  possibiHties  but  necessities. 
(3)  Other  defects  followed.  Since  ihc  lower  desires 
obtained  the  mastery,  while  the  light  of  wisdom 
diminished,  by  which  the  will  was  illuminated  so 
long  as  it  was  subject  to  God,  man's  atTcctions  weie 
subject  to  sensible  things,  and  he  fcU  into  many  sinsL 
He  ftought  aid  from  unclean  spirits,  and  thus  arose 
idolatry ;  the  more  corrupt  he  became,  the  furtlier 
he  receded  from  the  knowledge  and  desire  of  spiritual 
things.' 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  rnvolvcd  all  his  posterity 
in  these  consequences.  Nor  is  this  contrary  to  justice, 
for  it  Involves  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  righteous 
ness  which  was  a  gift  to  Adam  of  God's  free  grace. 
The  difficulty  may  be  raised,  however,  whether  the 
want  of  original  righteousness  in  Adam's  descendants 
is  CO  be  impLited  to  them  as  £»t/t.  How  can  there 
be  gulU  without  |>ersonal  transgression  P  The  question 
may  be  solved  by  dlstin^ishing  between  person 
^rscna)  and  nature  (fta/aray  Just  as  in  one 
■■  person  ■■  there  arc  many  mcral>crs,  so  there  are  In 
the  same  '*  nature "  many  persons.  And  as  all  men 
are  of  the  same  "nature/  the  human  race  may  l>c 
r^;ajdcd  <ls  a  Miiglc  man,  as  Forj^hyry  says.  In 
the  case  of  the  individual  man.  though  the  various 
members  arc  the  milrumcnls  of  sin,  it  is  the  w$U 
to  wlikh  wc  attribute  the  sin  ;  so  in  the  single  man 
con:»tituting  the  human  species,  the  want  of  original 
rightcuusncss  is  a  sin,  not  of  the  individual  man  as 
such,  but  of  huaian  iittturc  in  »u  (ai  «a  it  llows  frum 
the  will  of  tlic  father  uf  the  human  race.  While, 
^ComfritiiiHm   The^hfw,  iSs-d,  1&S-9,  192-4. 
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thcTcfort,  Ihe  sias  acttuilly  committed  by  the  individual 
diieclly  aflect  him  in  ptrsoN,  original  sin  only  affects 
his  nature.  For,  the  first  parent  by  his  sin  infected 
the  nature  of  man,  and  thus  indirectly  the  pm^n  of 
his  posterity^  who  receive  this  corrupt  nature  from 
him.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all 
the  sins  of  Adam  or  of  odier  men  arc  transmitted 
to  postcrit>\  The  first  sin  of  Adam  deprived  man 
once  for  all  of  the  gXh  of  original  righteousnesis,  and 
IK>  subf^equent  sin  can  make  the  loss  more  complete, 
but  only  takes  away  or  decreases  some  (»articular  or 
persona]  good-  Now,  man  does  not  generate  an 
if>dividual  like  h>in5e1f  in  person,  but  only  in  nature  \ 
and  hence  what  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
IS  not  sin  which  a/fccts  the  perstm,  but  only  that 
Srst  sin  which  has  corrupted  the  nature  o\  man. 
And  as  the  persmai  sins  of  Adam  arc  not  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity,  so  nather  can  posterity 
bcnclit  from  hts  lepentance  or  any  other  merit 
attaching  to  him  as  an  individual ;  for  no  act  of  an 
individual  can  in  Jiny  way  affect  the  total  nature 
of  the  ftpecic-s.  Hence  the  mdividual  merit  of  Adam 
or  of  any  mere  man  cannot  possibly  restore  the 
whole  nature  of  man  to  its  original  stata  As 
original  righteousness  was  a  ircc  gift  of  God,  much 
more  must  its  restoration  he  due  to  divine  pn>- 
vidence' 

Man,  then,  can  only  attain  to  perfect  happiness 
by  the  removal  of  the  corruption  pn^daced  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  And  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
God,  and  indeed  by  God  t>ecoming  man.  In  his 
Chri5tok>gy,  in  fact,  Thomas  gives  such  predominance 
to  the  divine  factor  that  the  human  becomes  some- 
thing passive  and  accidental  st  to  give 
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a  complete  doctrine  of  redcmplioru     He  denied,  how- 
e%mhat  the  dc^th  of  Christ  was  neccssar>\  mainttiining 
that  God  cojW  have  remitted  sin  in   the  exercise  <rf 
His  free  will     The  reason  he  assigns  for  the  death 
of  Christ  is  that  it  was  the  "  most  fitting"  because 
more  and  greater  things  arc  imparted    to  us  in   tbis 
way  than  if  we   wctx!   redeemed  solely  by  the  will  of 
God.     He  arguas,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  suflfering 
and  death  of  Christ  were  the  most  fitting  means  of 
redemption.     The  sufTcring  endured  by  Christ,  includ- 
ing  His  own  pttin  and  the  pain  of  sympathy  for  our 
sir,  is  represented  a^  the  sum  total  of  all  conceivable 
suffering.     Here   two    distinct   elements    arc   implied: 
(l)  Christ  as  man  is  the  redeemer,  because,  as  Augus- 
tine held,  His  suffcrirg  brings  God's  Io\'c  home  to  our 
hearts  and   thus   stirs    in   us  a   responsive    love  ;    (2) 
because  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  mo^  fitting  means 
of  winning  for  men  justifying  grace  {gratia  justificans) 
and  the  glory   of  beatitude  {ghria  lfatiUtdim's\      In 
the    second   place,   Christ's    sufTt-rrni^ — which    includes 
not  only  His  suffering  in  death  but  His  suffering  in 
life — as  absolutely  voluntary,  was  a  ■"  satisfaction  "  for 
our  sin.      The  satisfaction   was   such    that    God    had 
more  love    for    the    gift    tKan    hatred    for   the  injur)'. 
This  leads  Thomas  to  conclude  that  the  satisfaction 
offered  in  the  divine-human  life  of  the  Mediator  was 
not  only  sufficient,  but  "  sui>crabundant"     Christ,  from 
y  love  and  obedience,   siiflered  more  than  was  required 
to   balance   the   injury   to   God    done    by  the    whole 
human  race :    not  only  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  love  which  led    Him  to  suffer;   not  only   because 
it  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  God-man  ;   but   because  it 
was  an  Infinite  suffering.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
homas  does  not  speak  of  a  vicarious  penal  suffering. 
In  the  third  place,  by  His  voluntary  suffering,  Christ 
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Mtriud  exaltation,  but  as  this  exaltation  cannot  be 
conferred  ujxtn  one  who  is  already  divine,  it  passes 
over  from  Him  to  the  Church  of  which  He  x%  the 
Head.  For,  just  as  the  natural  body  is  a  unity, 
consisting  of  diverse  members,  so  the  whole  Church, 
which  is  the  mystical  body  of  Chnst.  is  counted  as 
one  pci^on  with  its  Head,  that  is,  Christ  Thus  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  applies  to  all  Mtn^rs  {fidek^y 
The  faith,  however,  by  which  we  arc  cleansed  from 
ain  13  not  unformed  faith  {fidfs  mformi's\  which  can 
exist  even  along  with  sin,  tnit  ialth  informed  by 
love  {Jid4S  formnia  fer  cariiaUm),  which  alone  is 
efiectuaL^ 

We  have  now  seen  the  interpretation  which  Thomas 
gives  to  the  articloi  of  faith.  It  is,  however,  in  his 
trine  ol  the  Sacraments  that  Che  sovereignty  of  the 
Church  received  his  strongest  support.  Faith  lives 
in  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  these  are  committed  to  the  Cliurch  and  are 
administered  by  the  hierarchy;  and  thus  the  Church 
as  an  ecclesiastical  organiiEation  \%  identified  with  the 
mystical  i^erson  of  Christ  This  is  the  fundamental 
thought  of  Medieval  CathoUcisnfi,  of  which  Thomas  is 
the  spokesman. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  Thomas  lelJs  us, 
"have  efficacy  from  the  Incarnate  Word  HiniKrlf" 
"  In  some  way"  they  "cause  ^racc,'  The  Sacraments 
arc  the  ■•instruments"  through  which  God  "  communi- 
cates In  grace  His  own  nature,"  but  they  ace  "  r>ot 
by  virtue  of  their  own  form,  but  only  through  the 
impulse  they  receive  from  the  principal  agent." 
"  Hence,  the  effect  does  not  derive  its  character 
from  the  instrument,   but  fn>m   tbr   priDcip^l    agent" 

^C^m.  TUml  i^aooi  S^mum  A  An.  x-ax 

Q,  49,  An-  I,  s,  t 
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The  Sftcraments  "  arc  applied  to  men  by  divine 
appointment  for  the  purpose  of  causing  grace  in  ihetn." 
They  urt  thus  **al  Ofice  eaase  and  signs,  and  henoc 
it  is  commonly  said  of  them,  that  tliey  effet-r  urk^te  ik^ 
^mboiize"  If  it  is  objected  thi^it  the  pa^^ion  oi  Christ 
is  surely  mfiicicnt  in  itself  for  »lvation,  it  is  answered 
that  the  Sacraments  are  not  useless,  "  because  tb?)' 
work  in  the  power  of  Christ's  suflering,  and  the 
pafiaion  of  Christ  is  soiruJunif  applied  to  men  thn>iigfa 
the  Sicrnnents."  There  is  contained  in  the  Sacn* 
tnents  "  a  certain  instrumental  virtue  for  conii^i^ 
gracei"  and  this  vinuS^^cnnginates  "  from  the  bene- 
diction of  Christ  and  the  application  of  it  by  the 
minaner  to  Sacramental  use,**  a  virtue  which  must  be 
ultimately  referred  to  the  "principal  agent"*  'l"hc 
Thomtstic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is,  as  Hamack 
says,*  "  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  reduplication  of  the 
redemption  by  Christ,  or,  to  put  ir  othetwise,  a 
second  structure  above  the  (irsi,  by  which  the  fii3t 
is  crushed  to  the  ground.  As  grace  was  conccivxd 
of  ph>-stcal)y,  while  this  physical  grace  could  not  he 
directly  connected  ^-ith  the  death  of  Christ  or  derived 
from  it,  tt  was  necessary  to  associate  »ith  Cod  the 
Redeemer,  besklcs  the  imstnttiumiMm  com/mrnOtum  (the 
God-man  Jcsus^  still  another  tMslrvmaUiim  Sfparatmm 
(tiie  Sacraments)."  By  the  coDceptioa  of  grace  as  a 
ph>^cal,  mysterious  ad,  by  means  of  whkh  objective 
benefits  were  coafened,  Thomas  nrtuaUy  made  the 
lower  skie  of  Augustinianisni  ibe  htghcr,  and  thus 
destJTi}Td  its  ^riL 

We  have  still  to  conskler  the  Thomtsxk  tbooiy  of 
the  Sute  in  its  relation  to  the  Church.*     Even  if  there 
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ruid  been  no  Fall,  man  would  have  Tckjik]  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  the  order  of  the  State  On  the  other 
hand,  without  the  Fall  there  would  have  been  no 
slavery,  which  involves  the  subjection  of  the  slave  to 
the  interest  of  bis  roaster  But  there  is  a  rule  over 
others,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  (he  freedom 
of  the  governed ;  5rstly,  because  man  is  by  nature  a 
social  being,  and  Uiere  can  be  no  social  life  without 
a  leader,  whose  sole  inlcre-sl  is  the  common  weal ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  unreaftonaUe  that  a  man  who 
is  distinguished  above  his  fellows  ir  knowledge  and 
justice  should  not  employ  his  talents  for  the  good  of 
others.  Now,  law  is  a  certain  ordinance  of  reason 
with  a  view  to  the  common  good,  entrusted  to  him 
whose  function  it  is  to  secure  that  end  'ihere  is 
among  men  a  natural  law,  based  upon  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil ;  and  human  Laws  are  special 
ordinances  in  conformity  witli  this  natural  law.  The 
queiition  may  be  raised  whether  it  is  the  aim  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  all  the  transgressions  to  which 
men  are  liable  The  answer  of  Thomas  is  that,  as 
bumnn  laws  are  applicable  to  all  citizens^  the  majority 
of  whom  are  not  perfect  in  virtue,  the  State  should 
only  forbid  those  things  which  the  majority  arc  able 
to  avoid,  and  mainly  those  injuries  the  prevention  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  secuHty  of  human  society. 
The  State  should  not  enforce  all  virtuous  acts,  but  Only 
those  essential  to  the  common  weaL  The  aim  of  the 
governors  should  be  to  secure  peace  and  unity  among 
the  citizens.  There  arc  two  exceptions  to  the  general 
\  princif^e  of  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers :  first, 
When  their  commands  conflict  with  a  higher  power; 
Isecond,  when  they  command  something  not  within 
nhcir  jurisdiction.  Hence  tn  all  that  concerns  tite 
inner   sir^-*'"   -^  **—  «  11^  man    is    under   obligation 
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to  God  alone.  But  citizens  are  under  obli^tion  to 
obey  the  law  50  lar  as  thar  social  acU  arc  concenied. 
This  obligation.  howc\'er,  docs  not  extend  to  tho<se 
bodily  acts  which  concern  the  preservation  of  the 
body  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species ;  here  the 
obligation  is  to  God  alone.  Hence,  sons  arc  not 
under  obtigatton  to  obey  their  parents  in  determining 
whether  they  shall  marry  or  live  a  life  of  celibacy. 
Btit  in  all  that  concerns  humin  affairs,  the  subject 
13  under  obligation  to  obey  hb  saperkir^ — the  soldier 
to  obey  the  general,  the  slave  the  master,  the  son 
his   father. 

Besides  natural  and  human  la^v  there  must  be  a 
divine  law  in  order  that  man  may  be  led  to  attain 
to  eternal  happiness.  The  representative  of  divine 
law  is  the  Church,  and  the  Church  comes  to  unity  lo 
Che  Pope.  The  necessity  of  the  Papacy  is  proved 
thus:  If  the  Church  is  to  be  a  unity,  all  believers 
must  have  one  faith.  Now,  dispLites  arise  in  r^ard 
to  points  of  faith,  and  unless  these  c^n  be  settled 
the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  destroyed.  Mencc 
there  must  be  a  single  person  to  represent  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  cannot 
peninl  the  Church,  which  He  loves  and  for  wlui.h  He 
shed  Hb  blood,  to  fall  in  pieces ;  and  therefore  jl 
was  ordained  by  Christ  that  there  ^ould  Ijc  a  leader 
and  ruler  of  the  Church,  Atid  this  ruler,  the  Pope, 
most  be  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
A  new  edition  of  the  afticlcs  of  faith  is  rKces;»ftry 
for  the  avoidance  of  errors  that  from  tttne  to  time 
arise.  It  b  the  function  of  him  who  has  authority 
to  determine  what  are  matters  of  fdith,  and  to  [.<uttie 
this  new  edition,  in  ^rder  that  all  may  hold  fast  by 
the  faith,  nciicc  the  Pope  must  determine  all  the 
more  diflScult  questions  which  affect  the  faith  of  the 
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Church.  Fof  it  is  essential  that  the  faith  of  the  Church 
should  be  one,  and  this  cannot  be  secured  unless 
there  is  s  single  head  of  the  whole  Church  whose 
decision  will  be  accepted  by  all 

How  far  arc  Chnstians  under  obligation  to  obey 
their  earthly  superiors  f  In  seeking  lo  answer  this 
question  wc  must  consider  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the 
principle  and  cause  of  jiisticc  llcncc  by  faith  in 
Christ  justice  i&  not  overthrown  but  conlirmed.  But 
justice  requires  that  subjects  should  obey  their 
superior.^  since  otherwise  the  stability  of  society 
would  be  impossible  Hence,  be1te\^rs  are  not  freed 
from  the  obligation  to  obey  their  eartlily  princes  by 
faith  in  Christ.  At  the  same:  time  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  obey  an  usurper  or  unjust  prince,  unless  under 
peculiar  drcumstanccs.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  when  a  prince  becomes  an  apostate  from  the 
Christian  faith,  i>  the  faith  of  the  Church  ?  Thomas 
answers  that  unbelief  in  itself  is  not  in  contradiction 
with  sovereignty,  because  sovereignty  is  t>ased  on  the 
law  of  nations,  which  is  human  law.  whereas  the  dis- 
tinction betvk'een  believers  and  unbelievers  is  based  on 
divine  law^  which  does  nut  abrogate  human  law.  No 
one  who  sins  by  unbelief  can  lose  tlic  sovereignty  by 
a  decree  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  punish  those  who  have  never  accepted  the 
Christian  faitb.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  punish 
by  a  decree  unbelievers  who  have  hitherto  accepted 
the  Christian  faith,  and  punish  them  by  releasing  their 
subjects  from  obedience  to  their  authority.  For  the 
apostate  may  by  his  authority  corrupt  or  denttroy  tlie 
faith,  since  he  cherishes  evil   tn   his  heart  n, 

therefore,  as  be  has  been  excoriT — ^-t*"'  bj 
of  the  Church,  his  subjects  sti 
from  his  rule.     It    b   true 
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excomrauntcate  Julian  the  apostate,  bat  tlv 
the  fact   that  at   that   time  the  Church  \^ 
and     ihercfote    permittod    Mievcr*    to    ■ 
matters  chat  were  not  contrary  to  the  i 
to  avoid  even  greater  danger  to  it 

Thomas  applies  the  &amc  principles  i 
unbelievers,  heretics  and  apostates.     Amc' 
are  heathens  and  Jews,  who  have  nevc 
faith.     These  cannot  be  forced  to  bcc 
because  faith  is  a  matter  of  the  will. 
be  prevented  by  believers  from  obstniE-^ 
whether   by   cahjmnies,  evil   persuasbn 
secution,s.     And  hence,  believers  frequf 
on  uobelievers,  not  to  force  them  to  ace 
but   only  to  p^t^v■enl   them   from  obstr 
faith.      Heretics    and    apostates,   on   \h 
must  be    subjected    even   to  corpora) 
order    that    they    may    be   compelled 
they  have  promiiicd  and  to  hold  fust 
once  accepted. 

These    principles    are    consistently 
question    of  intercourse    between    brl 
belicven.     The  Church  forbids  belies 
intercourse  with   those  unbelievers  wl. 
from  the  fatth  cither  by  corrupting  ft  c 
it  as  apostates.     Against  both  the  Ti 
the    punishment   of  excommunicatii' 
course   with   those  who    have    neve" 
we  have  to  consider  position,  ciFCun. 
Those  who  are  strong  in  the  faith  mi% 
with  unbelievers,  because  they  may  l 
them   to   the   true    faith ;    but   th'^ 
weak    must  be    forbidden    inlercr^-^ 
mi^hi  seduce  them  from  their  im  ; 

Thomas  doei    not    admit    that 
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should  be  any  toleration  of  other  rdigions.  The 
rclif^ious  riles  of  unbelievers  may  indeed  be  tolerated, 
30  far  as  these  conuin  something  useful  or  true,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  whose  religion  was  a  type 
of  Christianit>" ;  but  the  rites  of  other  unbciicvcrs, 
which  contain  nothing  true  or  useful,  are  in  no  way 
to  be  tolerated,  excei>t  lo  avoid  some  evil  or  as  a 
means  of  gradually  leading  unbelievers  to  the  true 
faith. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  heretics,  we  must  distinguish 
between  what  concerns  themselves  and  what  concerns 
the  Church.  The  heretic  is  guilty  of  a  sin  which 
deserv^es  not  only  excommunication  but  death  For 
it  is  much  worse  to  corrupt  the  faith,  in  which  is 
the  life  of  the  soul,  than  to  utter  false  money.  If 
therefore  the  coiner  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
earthly  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  with  much  more 
right  may  the  heretic  be  not  only  excommuEiicated 
but  punished  with  death.  But  the  Church  has 
compassion  for  the  erring,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
condemn  the  heretic  at  once,  but  only  after  a 
"  first  and  second  admonition "  according  to  the 
teachinjj  of  the  Apostle  (Titus  iii.  lo).  But  if  he 
is  stubborn  and  unyielding  in  his  heresy,  so  that 
the  Church  can  no  longer  ho]>e  for  his  conversion, 
then,  in  its  care  for  tJie  salvation  of  others,  it  may 
excommunicate  him  and  hanci  him  over  to  the  earthly 
court,  in  order  that  he  may  be  removed  by  death 
from  the  world. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  in  detail  the  system 
of  thji  cloistered  philosopher.  The  outline  of  it  just  i 
given  may  enable  us  to  realise  more  vividly  how 
far  the  modern  world  has  travelled  from  the  whole 
medieval  view  of  life,  and  may  help  to  convmce 
us  that  no  compromise  is  logically  possible  bcl^'cen 
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a  completely  masoned  system  of  tnitb  and  an  ccclcsi- 
astical  !4y3tcin  based  upon  amhority.  The  mcdie\*al 
conception  of  the  State  as  subordinate  to  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Sacraments  as  possesiing  in  themselves 
a  myrterious  ^pirttUJil  efficacy,  was  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  Reformation  ;  the  external  authority 
of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  consequent  opposttion 
of  faith  and  reason,  has  been  overthrown  by  the 
whole  development  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the 
modem  world  Tbe  system  of  Thomas  in  truth 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destructioiL 
The  opposing  elements  in  it  are  only  hdd  together 
by  perpetual  compromises,  that  conceal  but  do 
not  get  fid  of  the  contradiction  which  they  hold  in 
check.  The  fundamental  contradiction  is  that  faith  is 
J^  -assumed  to  be  absolutely  exclusive  of  reason.  What 
lends  colour  to  tbi^  assumption  is  that  reason  is 
conceived  to  be  capable  of  no  higher  comprchcnMOo 
of  things  than  that  which  results  from  the  application 
of  the  category  of  causality;  the  conseqiicitcc  of  which  b 
that  the  viaion  of  the  divine  is  idcnlincd  with  a  mystical 
dcvation  only  reached  in  fitful  moments  by  a  fev 
select  souls.  Thus  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  draws  no  fundamental  distinction  between  men, 
and  denies  any  abstract  opposition  between  the  diwne 
and  Che  human,  is  perverted;  and  religion,  instead 
of  t>cing  a  continuous  life  in  God,  is  made  a  thing 
of  rare  and  exceptional  inspiration,  possible  only  to 
a  fcu'.  The  same  defect  besets  the  ascetic  ideal 
It  is  not  seen  that,  if  religion  cannot  transform  evcT>* 
human  bdn^;  and  every  pare  of  life,  it  confesses  its 
own  one-sidedneas  :  that  the  Christian  must  live  in 
the  whole,  whether  he  is  sweeping  the  steps  of  the 
temple  or  ministering  at  the  altar ;  that  the  carpenter 
is  not  less  a  servant  of  the  Lord  than  the  statesmaa 
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In  short,  the  spirit  of  the  modem  world  demands 
the  complete  union  of  freedom  and  reason,  whether 
it  deals  with  the  construction  of  society,  the  search 
for  truth,  or  the  practical  problems  of  everyday  life. 
Man  is  spirit,  and  for  spirit  nothing  is  real  that  is 
not  at  once  self-evolved  and  coincident  with  the 
truth  of  things  ;  and  neither  self-evolution  nor  truth 
is  possible  without  the  freest  play  of  the  seeking, 
testing,  constructive  reason.  Whatever  does  not  do 
homage  to  this  fundamental  principle  is  still  infected 
with  the  separatist  spirit  of  the  medieval  world,  and 
must  and  will  be  swept  away  in  the  onward  movement 
of  humanity. 


\ 
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The  beginning  of  the  modem  woHd  U  characterized  by 
a  liberation  of  the  spirit  of  man  from  the  w^ghi  of 
authority  and  tradition,  a  liberation  which  includes  that 
of  the  reflective  intellect  Hence  we  can  unrl^r^tand 
how  it  came  itiotit  that  a  new  epoch  of  phito^ophf 
began  in,  the  century  which  followed  the  Reformalkn. 
The  »me  spiritual  process  by  which  Protcfitanttsn 
separated  itself  fn^m  Catholicism  led  to  the  separation 
of  philosophy  from  the  th€olog>'  of  the  middle  agd 
Prior  to  the  Reformation  there  was  no  philo:wph]^ 
standing  upon  the  indcpcrdcnt  basis  of  reason  ;  (or 
reason  was  allowed  to  exercise  itself  only  andcr 
prcsuppoiition  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and 
thcFcfore  it  was  either  employed  in  the  defence  of 
preconceptions*  or  where  it  freed  itself  from  thc< 
It  had  to  disguise  itself  as  a  defender  of  the  faitK 
But,  when  Protestantism  had  thrown  off  the  weight 
of  external  autlwrtty  and  taken  its  stand  upon  the 
relif|[ious  experience  of  the  individual  soul,  philosrv^khy 
f&ade  a  similar  claim  for  reflection.  As  Turh/r 
protested  gainst  the  power  and  authori: 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  often  cfi-. 
oontradicted  itself,  rcfusini;  to  recognise  Xi 
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could  be  accepted  as  true  which  could  not  be  proA'cd 

by  ficripture  or  pLain  grounds  of  re,Lson,  so  Descartes 

begins  his  philo^phy  by  malnuffiing  that  all  so-caUcd 

truths  must  be  held   a^  doiibcful   until   they  can  be 

establi^ed  by  the  incontrovertible  testimony  or  reason. 

It   is  true  that   Descartes  expressly  excepts  fn>m  the 

CfiCictsm   of  reason   the  ''mysteries"  of  faitli,  but   tn 

the  construction  of  his  philosophy  he  allows  nothing 

to  be  admitted  as  true  which  docs  not  bear  the  test 

of  his  criterion  of  "clear  and  distinct"  consciousness. 

jThus   philosophy  virtually  affirmed  the  phacfplc  that 

lonly  the  rational  Is  real,  and  prepared  the  vr^y  for  the 

acceptance  or  rejection  of  those  "  mysteries,"  accorilirig 

ji   iljcy  do  or  do  not  bear  tlic  te^t  of  the  free  and 

ipen  cntici»in  of  reason. 

Spintjza.  the  successor  of  Descartes,  carries  out  the 

artesian    doubt    in    an    unflinching    way.       For    himi 

hilcsophy    i*    not    merely    a    systematic    view    of   the 

ordinary  world  of  experience,  but  it  is  die  only  way 

tlic  higlicr  Jife.     Tl>c  MJurce  of  all  the  unrest  and 

vH'oT  tfic  n'oild  he   lind!>  in  the  paitt^l  and  limited 

'iew  of  exiiitencc  lA-hich   ia  aMumcd    b}'  the  ordiniiry 

r    uncritical    conacioxi-Hnefit,  and    theri;rc>re    he   pun^ues 

U    catling   of    philosopher   with    a    full    conviction    of 

the  greatress  cf  the  issues  at  stake.      Descartes,  even 

if  i^ilosophical  speculation  should  fail,  could  fall  back 

upon    the  tniths  of  faith  ;    for  Spinoza    the   failure  of 

phitc^ophy  meant  complete  spiritual  bankruptcy.     Such 

a  failure  he  believed  imporAJble.      He  conceived  himself 

to  have  proved,   with  all    the   rigidity  and   convincing 

of  demonstration,  that  all  iinitc  forms  of  existence 

of  a  single  ab-^olutc  Substance;    and   the 

life    he   Tound    in   contemplatin];   all    things 

■irit,  tj.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

p  utKj   L.tcrnal.     Thus  with  Spino;ta  [^ulosopliy 
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is  the  substitute  for  theology.  There  can  be  no  place 
for  "  myjlerles "  of  faith  In  a  s>'Slcm  trhlch  seeks  lo 
explain  all  things  from  the  neceasary  Idea  of  God. 
and  rcgarcb  every  chnngc  111  the  external  wo  rid  < 
and  every  idea  in  the  mind  of  man,  a»  following  by 
inviolable  necessity  from  the  lixed  and  unchangeable 
nature  vf  God. 

ITbc  absolute  antagoniiim  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
as  implied  and  Indeed  expressed  by  Spinoza,  could 
not  be  Uic  last  word.  It  rcfited  upon  the  a±h3ump>  . 
tioii  LltBt  tlie  rayittcrict  of  faith  tire  a  tistiuc  of  ( 
preLonccptioni,  which  pJiilobopJiy  by  its  independent 
de\-elopmcnt  show-i  lo  be  irmtionaL  To  Kcibnitz  ibc 
c«>ntcnt  of  theology  sccrmcd  to  be  csoenti^illy  ratiunaJ, 
and  lo  the  defence  of  thcolf^y  he  therefore  set  himself 
in  hifi  T/f^ffJuM  It  Is  to  the  exposition  and  critici^in 
of  this  defence  that  I  propose  especially  to  direct 
attention  in  this  lecture.  To  understand  it  fully« 
something  munt  be  said  in  re^rd  to  the  main  positlov 
of  ProtcstAiit  Theology',  so  far  ns  theie  arc  dealt  with 
En  the  trcati.<ic  of  Kcibnitc 

The  Reformation  wa*  primarily  not  a  theological 
but  a  religious  movement.  The  Reformers  were  not 
led  to  throw  oflT  the  bondage  of  authority  from  a 
conviction  of  the  falsehood  or  inadequacy  of  the 
dogmatic  s>'Stotn  of  the  Church:  the  moving:;  pnnciple 
of  their  antagonism  was  an  intense  eonsciou^'incss  of 
the  natural  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  regeneration  by  faith  In  Christ. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  Mclnnchthon,  who 
first  attempted  to  formulate  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  systematic  way.  exhibits  a  certain 
aversion  to  dogma«  or  at  least  to  those  dogmas 
which  formed  the  main  substance  of  the  old  system. 
1  n    the    first    edition     of    his    /^m    he    has     nothing 
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to   say  of  the   doctrine  of   God,  of  the   Trinity,  or 
of  the   person   of  Christ,  but   concentrates   his  whole 
attention   upon   the  doctrines  oF   *in   and   grace,  and 
others   dosely    connected    with     thein.      So   also    the 
Augsbui^  Confession  sought  to  set  forth  those  doctrines 
in   which    Protestantism   dilTcrcd   front    the   traditional 
system.     It  was  Inevitable,  however,  that  an  attempt 
should    be  made   to   formulate  a   complete   system   of 
doctrine,   and    hence    in    the    Apologj'   to   the   Auj;s- 
burg  Confession  all   the  main   ideas  of  Protestant  asl 
distinguished    from   Qitholic   doctrine  are  dealt   witLJ 
So  strongly  was  the  infinity  of  God  emphasijrcd  that 
the   tendency  was  to  deny  any  reality  to   the  finite. 
Carried   out   to  its  logical  con^c^^ucnces,  thi*i  view,  at 
least  as  stated  by  its  exponents,  introduces  contradiction 
into  the  divine  nature ;    for  if  evil   as  well   as  good 
is  the  product  of  the  divine  aclivitj%  it   would   stem 
that  the  divine  nature^  as  indificrcnt  to  good  and  cvit, 
is  in  contradiction  uith  itself.     To  escape  from  this 
contradiction  the  Socinians  denied  that  man  is  conscious 
of  the  divine  nature  as  it  is  in  itself, — a  view  which  isi 
obviously  »elf-contndictory,  for,  if  man  cannot  kiowl 
what  the  nature  of  God  is,  he  can  say  nothing  about  I 
God,  not  even   that  He  ts.     The  contradictu^  in  the* 
Protestant  idea  of  God  becomes  even  more  aj^pwent^^  ^  ^ 
when   an    attempt    is   made   to  reconcile  the   various 
attributes  of  God  with  His  absolute  unity.     Here  the 
method  of  solution  was  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  Socinians   in    reconciling  the  sclf'activity  of  man 
with    the   omnipotence   of  God,      T^c  distinction    of 
attributes,  it  was  said,  is  merely  subjective:  In  Himself 
God   is   a   unity,   absolutely   Mraple,  real   and    perfect, 
and  hence  the  attributes  which  for  us  are  distinct  are 
in   God    identical.     In   the    doctrine   of   the   Trinity,* 
Protestant  theologians  abandoned  e\'en  the  attempt  to 

>c 
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\  reconcile  the  unity  of  God  with  the  distinction  of  the 

Xthree  per^m,  maintaining  tlie  doctrine    lo   have   no 

fasis  tn  rea^n,  and  e\-en  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Hclanchthon.   indeed,   made  a   ^uggettive   attemfit    to 

explain   the   relation  of  the  father  ^nd   the  Son    by 

rhc  idea  of  the  divine  Reason  or  LngCM  an  essentially 

self-rcvcaHng ;     but     his   view    was    rejected,   and     an 

appeal    was   made  to   what   was    bcUc^Td    to    be    Che 

^liptural  doctrine.     In  passing  from  the  idea  of  God 

to  His  relation  to  the  worTd,  the  Protestant  doctrine 

met     with     two     difficulties :     Arsi.     the     difltlculty     of 

i  reconciling   the  absolute    causality  of  God   with  the 

^existence  of  evil,  and»  secondly,  the  dtfTicully  of  finding 

^any   place   for    the   activity  of  man,     The   former  it 

sought  to  resolve  by  maintaining  that  evil  is  defect, 

and  that  all  that  is  positive  in  an  act  is  due  to  God ; 

the  latter  by  saying  Ihai  man  h  created  a  free  t>cing. 

In  its  doctrine  of  sin   and  ^racc  Protestant  theology 

maintained  that  man  w^  originally  absolutely  righteous, 

and  that  the  PaII  cuiii^jlc^ely  destroyed  lhi»  ri^hteous- 

iiesn.  ^o    that   man    ij   incapable  of   himself  of  willii^ 

the  good;  but  loiter  tbcologiaits  of  the  Luthctiin  Church 

held  that,  when  influenced    by  the    Holy  Spirit,  man's 

freedom  is  shown  by  his  power  of  yielding  or  refusing 

to   yidd    to    that   iniluence.      In    Calvin,   ai^ain,    the 

«2>^doctnne  of  original  sin  was  held  in  all  its  stringency, 

\  and  he  connected  it  with  the  doctrine  of  Predestination, 

VTo  the  objection  that,  in  that  view,  evil  15  foreordained 

jyy  God*  he  answered  that  it  is  not  foreordained  as  evil, 

but  as  a  means  to  good. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  Protestant  theology  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  enough 
to  show  how  strong  an  emphasis  is  laid  by  it  upon 
the  Infnite.  Even  where  the  freedom  of  the  Rnitc 
aub}cct    »    reluctantly  conceded,  it    is    reduced    to    a 
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capacity  of  willing  the  good  only  when  the  influence 
of  God  transrorms  the  sinful  nature  of  nian.  Now, 
it  h  significant  that  in  Spinota,  who  approaches  the 
^problem  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  the 
unreality  and  ini|>otence  of  the  finite  i^ubject  and  the 
absoluteness  of  the  divirc  power  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  hi«  Q^cm.  Protestant  theologians  supposed 
themselves  to  be  deriving  their  doctrine  directly  from 
scripture,  while  in  truth  they  were  the  vehicle  of 
that  revolt  against  medievalism,  and  that  return  upon  _. 
the  consciousness  of  self,  which  revealed  the  fitiitude 
of  self  apart  from  the  infinitude  of  God  The  same 
return  movement  led,  in  philosophy,  Rrst  to  the 
op|>osilion  of  finite  and  infinite  and  then  to  the 
absorption  of  the  finite  111  the  infinite.  The  beginning 
of  the  movement  h  shown  in  Descartes  For,  while 
he  starts  from  the  immcdinte  consciousness  of  self  as 
the  one  primary  indubitable  truth,  he  immediately 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  can  be  no  transition 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  world  except  through  the 
consciousness  of  God.  Nor  is  this  all:  lor  Descartes, 
when  the  objectiott  is  urged  that  the  subject,  as 
knowing  only  his  own  states,  cannot  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  God,  replies  that  he  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  himself  unless  be  had  a  knowledge  of  God.  To 
know  one's  self  as  finite  presupposes  a  knowle^lge  of 
the  infinite  Thus  the  true  first  principle  is  obviously  I 
the  consciousness  of  God,  Moreover,  Descartes,  though 
he  aftrnns  that  the  self  is  known  as  a  thinking 
substance,  yet  admits  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  i^ 
only  one  Substance: 

From   these  two   admissions  of  Descarte* — firstly, 
that  the  finite  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the  I 
and,  secondly,  dial  there  can  only  be  one 
or  self-subsistcnt  Bcing^tbc  philosopby 
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developed.  Blessedness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue, 
twit  virtue  itself:  it  is  llie  state  in  which  the  indi- 
vjtjual  exUts  who,  in  union  with  God.  %%  be>'ond  the 
division  of  himself  and  others.  Whatever  occurs  to 
him  he  knows  to  proceed  fmm  the  eternal  nature  of 
God,  and  therefore  he  is  content  with  it.  Not  even 
the  prospect  of  death  can  disturb  his  scrcnit>\  for 
that  also  he  sees  to  follow  from  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  world.  But,  if  the  only  true  satisfaction  of 
man  consists  in  knowledge  of  God,  why  do  not  all 
men  attain  it?  What  is  the  explanation  of  Intper* 
fection  ?  The  idea  of  imperfection,  answers  Spinoza, 
Is  not  positive  but  n^ative :  it  is  merely  a  defect,  or 
the  absence  of  reality.  From  the  ab^Iute  point  of 
view,  nothing  cun  be  called  evil:  everything   is   what 

^ft  must  be.  When  we  say  that  a  man  Is  evil,  we 
properly  mean  that  he  fails  in  that  fulness  of  reality 
which  characterizes  the  good  man.  The  reason,  there- 
fore, why  all  men  do  not  attain  to  the  absolute  point 
of  view  is,  that  the  infinity  of  the  divine  nature 
must  produce  everything  conceivable  by  an  infinite 
fnteUect.  The  universe  forms  a  chain  of  degrees  of 
l»erfe<Uon,  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole  demands 
that  all  degrees  of  perfection  should  exi^t,  including 
the  lowest*  which  is  called  evil  Thus  the  distinction 
between  evil  and  good  is  not  one  of  kind  but  of 
degree. 

The  neccssar>*  consequence  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  is,  J 
chat  tinite  beings  have  no  individuality  or  self*detcr-| 
minatton.  All  reality  Is  dissolved  in  the  one  indivisible 
Substance.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  others 
hand,  seeks  iu  do  jui^ticc  at  once  xo  the  absolute  unity] 
and  perfection  of  God^  and  to  the  Individuality  and  I 
self-activity  of  finite  beings.  This  is  the  ruling  Idea 
In    his     ThiodkU.      In    the    preface    Leibnitz    shows 
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that  he  w^»  n'orking  towards  a  more  cornprehenstve 
view  of  religion  than  that  of  the  dogmatic  theologians 
of  his  day.  The  majority  of  men,  he  say*,  have 
always  identified  religion  with  its  external  form.  The 
form  includes,  on  the  one  hand,  religious  ctremonies, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  formula  of  belief,  or  crced- 
Thc  former  is  an  imperfect  expression  of  the  practical 
element  in  piety*  the  latter  is  the  inadequate  expression 
of  an  enlightened  faith.  The  value  of  creeds  and 
ceremonies  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  should  be  sut>- 
ordinated  to  enlightenment  and  virtue,  which  are  the 
easential  constituents  of  genuine  piety.  Paganism  had 
no  theology;  it  was  limited  to  certain  ceremonial ~ 
observances.  Its  "  mysteries "  did  not  corsist  in 
dogmas,  but  m  certatn_£CcreC  practices,  in  which  tihe 
profane  or  uninitiated  were  not  allowed  to  take  part 
It  was  full  of  superstitions,  which  acted  upon  the  hopes 
and  fc^rs  of  men.  but  it  had  hardly  a  glimpse  of  a 
future  life,  nor  did  it  affc»ti  men  tnie  ideas  of  God 
and  the  soul.  Of  all  ancient  peoples,  only  the  Jews 
had  a  system  of  rcligioos  dogmas^  This  little  nation, 
inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  alone  had  a 
>rthy  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  it  alone 
dtxtdied  that  idea  in  public  law^.  Vet  Mones  did 
not  include  in  his  laws  the  doctrine  of  the  immorulity 
of  the  sout :  it  was  reserved  for  Jesus  Christ  to  \\(X 
the  veil,  and  to  teach,  with  all  the  force  though  without 
the  authority  of  a  lawgiver,  tbat  immortal  souls  pass 
Into  another  life,  where  they  receive  the  reward  of  their 
actions.  Moses  had  already  insisted  upon  the  majesty 
and  the  goodness  of  God ;  Jesus  Christ  showed  all 
the  conjccjucncc*  of  tliet*e  ^ittributcs.  Completing  what 
Mottes  had  begun,  He  tought  to  make  God  an  objcxt  r 
not   only   of   faar  and  but   of  love   and 

confidence     Love  h   ll  which  makc^   us 
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find  pleasure  In  the  pcriection  of  tbat  which  is  loved; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  God,  vid 
therefore  nothing  which  bnngs  greater  felicity.  In 
God  we  find  M  the  perfections  or  which  wc  are 
ourselves  cajKible,  hot  He  pooesses  them  in  an 
unlimited  degree:  there  is  in  us  some  power,  know- 
ledge, goodness;  m  Him  they  arc  absolutely  complete. 
Order,  proportion,  harmony,  of  which  painting  and 
music  are  scintillations,  wc  find  exhibited  in  natura 
God  h  perfect  order ;  He  always  maintains  justi 
I  proportk>n9 ;  He  constitutes  the  universal  harmony : 
all  beauty  is,  therefore^  a  reflection  from   Him.^ 

It  follows  that  true  ^ety  and  true  fdicity  consist 
in  the  love  of  God,  a  love  in  which  ardour  is 
accompanied  by  light.  This  species  of  lo\-e  ^vcs 
rtsc  to  that  pleaMin*  In  good  airtions  which  throivs 
%'irtoe  into  relief,  and,  by  relating  all  to  God  as  a 
centre,  Ufb  the  human  to  the  divine  For  in  doing 
OUT  duty,  in  ot>eying  rcasoti,  we  fulfil  the  cornmands 
of  the  Supreme  Reason;  vc  direct  all  our  resolutMXii 
to  the  common  good,  which  is  identical  with  the 
glory  of  GocL  The  aim  of  true  religion  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  to  impress  the  principle:*  of  genuine 
piety  on  the  soul,  /.'.  to  awaken  a  con^iousncss  of 
the  perfections  of  God.  It  is  thertforv  of  gmt 
importance  to  show  wherein  tbc»e  con^bt,  and  this 
b  the  aim  of  the  trcadsc:* 
I  Natural  religion  has  fotind  its  moi^  perfect  exprcs- 
\sIon  in  ChriMianrty,  but  Chri^Uaiitty  al?K>  contains 
Vertain  positive  dvctrinc»  which  trail  »cend  reason. 
These  cannut  be  either  pro^'cd  or  dbproved,  but  U 
can  be  shown  that,  though  they  arc  bryond  reason, 
they  arc    not   ttmirary  to  it      \Vc    may    assume    tliat 
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there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  two  kinds  of 
Ifuth.  Now,  the  object  of  Faith  is  the  truth  which 
^'(Qod  has  revealed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  while 
Reason  is  the  system  of  truths  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  able  to  attain  without  aid  (rotn  the  illumina- 
lion  of  faith.  The  truths  thus  connected  together 
may  be  furnished  to  reason  by  experience,  or  they 
may  proceed  from  reason  itself,  in  entire  independence 
of  sense.  The  truths  of  reason  arc  therefore  of  two 
kinds.  The  Arst  kind  consists  of  what  may  be  called 
eternal  truths,  which  arc  absolutely  necessary,  so  that 
their  opposite  invx)lvcs  a  contradiaion.  Such  are 
tho»e  truths  the  necessity  of  wliich  is  logical,  meta- 
physical, or  mathematical,  and  the  denial  of  which 
leads  to  absurdity.  There  ih,  however,  another  class 
of  truths,  which  may  be  called  positive,  because  they 
consist  of  the  taws  which  God  has  seen  ht  to  give 
to  nature.  These  we  Icam  either  d  postgriori,  it.  bK^ 
experience,  or  d  priori,  ijt.  by  reflection  upon  tbc^ 
reasons  which  have  caused  them  to  be  chosea  They 
arc  due  to  the  free  choice  of  God,  and  not  to 
geometrical  necessity.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
physical  ncceisity  is  based  upon  moral  necessity,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  due  to  the  choice  of  the 
upreme  Wisdom;  while  tx)th  are  to  be  distin- 
gulshed  from  nwtaphysical  or  geometrical  necessity. 
F^'Sical  necessity  constitutes  the  order  of  nature, 
and  consists  in  the  laws  of  motion,  and  in  certain 
other  general  \^\<^  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  10  things  in  bringing  them  into  being.  These 
laws  have  not  been  imposed  upon  nature  without 
rea^n,  for  God  does  nothing  from  caprice  or  accident, 
or  from  abfolme  Indlflfercnce.  At  ihc*  '*;»me  timi*,  since 
the  laws  of  nature  are  condition  '  -*-  ...  have 

been    enacted    only   because  '  r   the 
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pufpuscn  uf  God,  they  may  be  suspended  in  apccid 
OUC3  when  A  Iiigher  end  requfm  iL  We  can  thus 
undctatimd  how  God  may  set  aside  tbe  laws  whidt 
He  ha^  impos<:<l  upon  crciitcd  things,  or  perform  a 
mimcleL  For  the  liiws  of  nature  Mrc  slwuys  subject 
to  the  dbpeti^ation  of  the  lawgiver  Eternal  truths 
CAnnct  be  superseded,  and  therefore  faith  c^Ln  never 
be  contrary  lo  them  ;  but,  as  physical  truth  is  only 
conditioTtally  necessary,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
made  aj;ainst  the  mysteries  of  rclq^ton  on  the  (ground 
that   they   transcend   the  laws  of  nature.^ 

It  IS  iirportant  to  ob:4cr\-c  that  an  article  of  faith 
ay  t>c  explained  without  being  eomprchended.  Even 
in  natural  science  this  distinction  holds  good.  Thus 
wc  can  explain  many  sensible  qualities  up  to  a  certain 
point  without  being  able  to  carry  our  explanation  to 
the  point  of  complete  comprehension.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprisinfi;  that  we  cannot  demonatratc  the  mysteries  of 
faith  by  reason.  But,  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
them,  we  can  show  that  they  are  not  contrary  to 
reason.* 

We  can  now  see  in  what  sense  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinction between  what  transccnd^^  reason  and  what 
contradicts  reai^on  in  to  be  interpreted.  The  distinction 
corresponds  generally  to  the  conditiojpuL mccasi tv  of 
natural  law  iin<^  the  abaolutc  jaoceasitv  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  reason.  Nothing  can  contradict  those  truths 
which  are  absolutely  certain  :  while  that  which  is  beyond 
reason  h  merely  contrary  to  what  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence, or  what  wc  are  able  to  comprehend.  There  are 
truthi^  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  comprehension, 
and  jwrhaps  even  beyond  the  ranf^c  of  all  created  intelli- 
gences, but  there  are  no  truths  which   are  contrary  to 

■  TlMKr*,  Stcs.  1-3,  pp.  iT9-^ 
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reason ;  for  reason  is  not  sl  collection  of  opinions,  nor 
ev^n  of  xhose  conceptions  which  sre  based  upon  the 
OTtltnaTy  course  of  nature*  but  An  inviolable  sy!it<;in  of 
truth,* 

The  view  which  has  just  been  set  forth,  that  nothing 
can  be  contradictory  of  reason^  is  denied  by  Baylc,  who 
maintains  that  the  truths  of  faith  arc  beset  by  insoluble 
contradiction,  and  that  there  arc  even  philosophical 
truths  li'hich  we  mu»t  believe,  but  which  wc  cannot 
make  intelligible  As  an  instance  of  the  former  he 
cite*  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  latter  the  composition  of  the  continuous.  Now, 
to  say  that  a  doctrine  is  open  to  uranswerable  objec- 
tions is  to  say  that  contradictory  propositions  may  both 
be  true, — a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  admitted  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  at^andon  all  truth.  When  we  come 
to  examine  the  instances  which  Baylc  gives  of  truths  of 
faith  asserted  to  be  contradictor^'  of  reason,  we  find  that 
their  supposed  contradiction  Is  due  to  untenable  assump- 
tions. Thus,  he  says  tUal  the  goodness  of  God  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  His  permission  of  evjl,  God,  we  arc 
told,  placed  man  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  s^hould  sin.  What  should  wc  say  of 
a  father  who  acted  in  this  way?  Should  wc  not  say 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  evil  actP  Now,  thia 
objection  assumes  that  we  can  apply  to  God  precisely 
the  ,same  )ine  of  reasoning  that  we  apply  to  man.  But, 
in  the  case  of  an  infinite  t>elng,  whose  mind  cannot  t>e 
completely  understood  by  us,  we  must  be  content  to 
show  that  the  permission  of  evil  is  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  perfect  justice  In  the  absence  of 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  God.  wc  mus:  fall 
back  upon  general  reasons,  Wc  know  that  God  has  to 
pay  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole  universe,  all  the 
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part>  of  which  arc  connected  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
^stem  ;  and  wc  must  conclude  that,  seeing   thtngs  in 
fn6niiy  of  relations.   He  judged   that    it    was   not 
^tubtent  with  ihe  |wrfeclton  of  the  whole   to  prcvcn! 
eviL     The  fact  ihat  crvit  cxi^u  implies  that  it  must  be 
consistent  wiUi  absolute  guudnes^,  justice  and  botincss; 
and  this  cunclusiun  ttiu.%t  huld.  JiUhough  wc  cannot  show 
d  firiffn  what  arc  the  rciiMjns  which  God    had    for   per- 
mitting iL     The  ohjcctions  to  the  cmnpatiblUty  of  evfl 
with  the  divine  fi;oodnc&5  arc  mere  piobabitilics,  which 
cannot  ^tand   fof  a  moment  against  the  dcinunstrable 
iiuth  tliat  God  exists  and  15  inrnntcly  wim;  and  just 
Some  thinkem  fall  back   tjpon  the  ductrinc  thdt   what 
we  call  justice  has  no  meaning  when  applied    to  God  ; 
and  hence  they  mty  thnt  God,  a$  the  absolute  Lord  of 
all  thing,\  may  condemn  the  innocent  without  violating 
Hi&  justice.      But  this  view  is  virtuAlly  a  denial  uf  God, 
for  how  could  such  a  being  be  di&tingiushed  from  the 
Evil  Principle?     There  In  no  need   for  such  a  heroic 
treatment  of  the  difHculty.      We  are  not  called  upon  to 
renounce  reason  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving  faiib ; 
to  '  put  out  our  eyes  in  order  to  sec  more  dearly  "  ;   all 
that   is    neeeaufy   is   to   hold    that  what    K:cms   to    be 
contrary  to  reason  is  only  apparently  contrary  to  iL 
Nor  ia  there  anything  irrational  in  »uch  a  view  :  c\-cn  in 
the  case  of  natural  phenomena,  we  have  to  go  beyond 
the  appearances  of  sense   in  order  to   get   at  the    real 
truth  of  things.      It  h  only  appcumnces  which  can    be 
adduced  a«  incompatible  with  the  goodness  and  justice 
ofGod.^ 

Bayte  pretends  to  be  defending  faith  at  the  expense 

of  reason^      As  wc    have    seen,  he   really  destroys  the 

foundation   of   all    truth,   inanmuch    as  he   denies  the 

*V-absolutenes8   of  the   principle    of  contradiction.      It   is 
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also  wcHth  remarking  that  vthut  he  adduces  as  a  triumph 
of  faith  over  reason  Js  in  part  a  triumph  of  rational 
dcmonstratior  over  sophistry.  The  Manichacan  d€nial\ 
of  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  is  hardly  more  opposed  \ 
to  Kcv'calcd  than  to  Natural  Theology.  It  cannot  be 
denied  chat  there  is  in  the  world  both  physical  and 
moral  evil,  and  that  physical  evQ  is  not  always  difttrl^ 
buted  in  proportion  to  rooial  evil,  as  justice  seem*  to 
demand.  The  problem  therefore  remains  for  Natural 
Theology  to  explain  how  a  single  Principle.  alUwtse,  \/\ 
all^ood  and  all-pou'crful,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  evil,  especially  moral  evil,  and  with  the 
happincssof  the  wicked  and  the  unhappinessof  thegood. 
Now,  wc  have  no  reed  of  revelation  to  be  assured  that 
there  is  a  single  Principle  of  all  things,  and  that  this 
Principle  is  perfectly  wi3c  and  good.  Reason  is  abJe  to 
^ttkiA-tfOXb  by  inrallible  demonstration;  and 
afrw^rtfenift  draivn  from  the  course  of  natural 
evenU,  in  which  imperfections  are  observed^  rest  merely 
upon  api>earaiice9.  [  f  we  could  coniemplate  the  universe 
in  its  compktenesi.  we  ahould  sec  that  what  wc  are 
tempted  to  regard  as  a  defect  is  in  rcaltt>'  essential 
to  the  whole  :  we  should,  in  fact,  not  only  believe,  but 
see.  that  all  is  for  the  best, — t.^,  we  should  not  merely 
observe  the  products  of  divine  wisdom,  but  we  should 
also  have  an  insight  into  the  reasons  which  have  led  to 
them.  The  actual  condition  of  human  knowledge  is 
well  expressed  by  St-  Paul  when  he  says  that  "  we  walk 
by  fattb  and  not  t>y  sight."  We  know  l>y  demonstra- 
tion that  God  IS  atnolutely  wi^.  and  wc  Icam  by 
experience  that  evil  exists;  thus  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  infinite  wisdom  es  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  evil  We  cannot  in  all  cases  demand  that 
nothing  fhould  be  admitted  to  be  true  except  thiit  of  which 
we  have  an  **  adequate  conception,"  ^    a  conception 
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which  in  vol  vers  nothing  that  wc  cannot  explain. 
Even  in  the  region  of  our  ofdinaiy  sensible  experience, 
there  arc  many  things  which  we  most  accept  as  facts 
without  being  able  to  explain  them.  Thus,  we  perceive 
thin^  to  have  such  quaHtics  as  heat,  hght,  and  su<eei- 
ness,  but  we  cannot  explain  why  they  have  thcK 
quaHtfest.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
truths  of  fajth<  To  have  an  "adequate  notion"  ot 
I  thcve,  we  shuuld  require  to  be  omniscient.  It  is 
enough  that  wc  can  miikc  ihcm  inteUigibk:  to  ourselves 
by  analog}',  so  that  in  speaking  of  such  doctrines  as  ihe 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  wc  may  not  use  word* 
which  are  destitute  of  alt  meaning.  To  suppose  thai 
the  terms  wc  make  use  of  have  no  meaning — that  c^. 
justice  in  God  differs  /c/&  cor^  frum  juaLicc  in  man-^b 
pure  aceptici^Jiu  TKum:  who  dispute  m-t  tu  whether 
there  h  one  uUimaU  Pnnciplc  of  the  univcr;^  which  is 
absolutely  good,  or  whether  there  arc  two  Pnnctplcs, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  must  agree  in  what 
they  mean  by  the  tains  'good*'  ^nd  "cvjI."  or  there  i» 
no  real  dispute  and  no  possibility  of  resolving  It 
When  wc  speak  of  tlic  union  of  the  5oul  and  the  body, 
^^  understand  wh^t  is  meant  by  the  term  "*  unioa' 
[n  the  *iimc  way,  when  we  :tpcjtk  of  the  union  of  th< 
Logos  with  human  nAturc,  we  understand  what  is  meant 
though  wc  cannot  explain  how  this  union  tjtkes  place 
In  thb  case,  where  wc  are  dealing  wjtli  the  super* 
acnaiblc,  we  must  be  content  with  analogical  knowledge 
such  a»  a  comparison  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body  is 
competent  to  give  Junt  au  the  »oul  is  in  the  most 
intimate  union  with  the  body,  while  yet  the  laws  of  the 
one  arc  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  other,  so  wc 
must  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  there  was  the  mo^t 
intimate  union  of  Creator  and  creature  This  is  the 
general    principle    which    wc    mtist   apply   to   all    the 
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mysteries  of  faith.  Wc  know  what  is  (ri  ftrrt\  but  we 
do  not  know  how  it  is  (iwc>  The  '*  how  "  is  reserved 
for  God  alone :  the  "  what "  is  knowable  by  us.^ 

So  far  I^ibnitx  has  merely  itou^ht  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  oonlra<licticn  between  reason  and  re\^ilcd 
religion  ;  his  next  aim  is  to  con«tnict  a  self-consistent 
system  of  natural  theology.  The  main  problems  whichj 
he  <itscus;fcs  are,  how  the  ab?>olutcnc5<>  of  God  can  bcj 
reconciled  with  human  freedom,  and  the  goodness  0(1 
God  with  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evijj 
The  difficulties  may  be  thus  stated.  In  the  first  place, 
the  frccdofn  of  man  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
divine  nature,  and  yet  freedom  is  neces^ry  if  man  is  to 
Or^arded  a-s  morally  responsible  and  worthy  of  puninh- 
flwnt  In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  freedom  of  man 
is  granted,  God  seems  to  have  a  share  in  the  production 
of  evil,  and  this  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  divine 
goodness,  holiness  and  iu^tice,* 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  a  consideration  of 
the  freedom  of  man  may  be  mmmarizcd  as  follows  : 
The  prescience  of  God,  it  may  be  said,  renders  the  future 
abfiolutcly  certain  and  determined  ;  for  prescience  implies 
preordination,  and  preordination  is  the  willing  of  all 
events,  including  the  volitions  of  man.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that,  whether  man's  acts  are  good  or  evil,  he  has 
■no  power  to  do  otherwise;  from  which  it  a|)pe.irs  to 
follow  that  he  is  worthy  neither  of  reward  nor  of 
punishment.  But  this  conclusion  destroys  morality,  and 
is  the  denial  of  all  justice,  both  human  and  divine. 
Again,  cwn  if  human  freedom  is  admrtted,  many  diffi* 
cutties  still  remain.  When  man  wills  e\-il,  the  whole 
reality  or  subsiarce  of  his  act,  it  is  said,  is  produced 
by  God,  since  from   Him  finite  beings  receive  all  the 

»  TSA^A,  SoCfc  434-  W^  fP'  4913-  ♦«. 
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reality  they  possess ;  wbcncc  it  is  inferred  that  God  is 
tbe  mJ  caiLse  of  human  actions,  since  He  acts  with 
absolute  Trccdom,  and  with  a  perfei!!  knowledge  of  aU 
tlK  coni^uence-s  which  must  flow  from  His  acL  Nor 
u  it  any  an»iA-trr  to  uy  that  God  does  not  produce  tbc 
acts  of  man.  but  mtrrcly  consents  to  their  production  by 
man ;  r<M'  the  evil  act  could  not  take  place  wJtlK>ut  the 
divine  consent,  and  even  without  some  pfcdctcnnination 
on  the  part  of  God,  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that 
God  Is  inditTereni  to  good  and  evil,  unless  wcfall  bad: 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichacans  that  there  are 
two  Principles,  the  or«e  good  ar>d  the  other  evil  More- 
over  in  the  onJinary  doctrine  of  theologians  and 
pbtk>sophers»  conservation  is  a  continual  creation,  and 
hence  God  is  continually  creating  beings  who  are 
corrupt  and  sinfuL  A  way  of  escape  from  some  cf 
these  diflCtctiltics  may  be  stKH^ht  by  saying  that  the 
oorKurrencc  of  God  in  the  evil  acts  of  man  docs  rwC 
mSnnEaTGod  ^vills  evil,  but  only  that  He  pgjoits  tL 
But  to  tlittt  it  b  replied  t^at  God  inuat  lu>e  kriown  atl 
thai  woutd  follow  when  He  placed  man  in  certain 
drcutn^tance-i.  Man  is  cjcposcd  to  a  temptaiion  to 
which  it  b  known  that  he  wiU  succumb^  it  is  known 
that  by  his  fall  the  whole  human  race  will  be  infected 
with  evil,  and  thus  put  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of 
winning  ;  that  death  and  other  eviU  will  be  introduced, 
with  all  the  misery  aixl  wrctchcdncu  which  ordinarily 
aflect  the  good  and  bad  alike ;  that  vice  will  prevail 
and  virtue  be  oppre^tsed  \  and  it  thus  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  any  Providence  governs  the  course  of 
events.  These  dilTiciittics  arc  vevy  much  iiKrcased 
when  we  consider  the  life  to  come,  since  only  a  small 
number  of  men  will  be  saved,  while  alt  the  rest  will 
perish  eternally.  Moreover,  those  who  arc  destined  to 
salvation  are    rescued    from    the  corrupt    cnaAS    by 
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irrational  election ;  and  this  hold^  (rood  vrhether  we 
st>r  that  God,  in  choosing  them,  lias  had  regard  to  thetr 
future  good  acts,  their  faith  or  their  \«^rks,  or  that  He 
has  endowed  thcin  with  good  qualities  because  Eic  has 
predestined  them  to  salvation.  Even  if  wc  5ay  that 
God  dcrsircs  to  save  all  men,  and  has  caused  His  Son  to 
take  upon  Him  the  nature  of  man,  in  order  to  atone  for 
their  sins,  so  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  ^hall  be  saved  ; 
it  yet  remains  true,  that  faith  in  Him  is  a  gift  of  God, 
that  man  is  dead  to  all  good  works,  that  a  prevenient 
grace  must  operate  upon  hi*  will,  and  that  God  gi\"es 
to  him  the  will  and  the  deed.  Thus,  whatever  view  we 
take>  we  must  at  last  admit  that  God  is  the  ultimate 
reason  of  salvation,  grace,  faith  and  election  Whether 
we  say  that  election  is  the  cau5c  or  the  consequence  of 
the  design  of  God,  it  remains  trLC.  that  He  gives  faith 
or  salvation  to  whomsoever  it  seems  good  to  Ilim, 
without  any  reason  for  His  choice,  and  that  His  choice 
falls  only  upon  a  small  number  of  men.' 

In  seeking  to  show  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
unanswerat^e,  Leibnitx  begins  by  saying  that  the 
conception  of  God  as  an  absolute  ruler,  exercising 
despotic  power  over  all  His  creatures,  is  a  conception 
unworthy  of  the  true  nature  of  God,  who  is  not  properly 
an  object  of  fear,  but  of  love.  His  aim  will  therefore 
be  to  remove  the  false  ideas  which  prevent  men  from 
having  a  knowledge  of  His  perfections,  and  therefore  of 
ex[)criencing  for  Him  that  love  which  His  perfections 
arc  fitted  to  call  forth,  and  that  blessedness  which  falls 
to  those  who  love  Him.* 

God  is  the  ultimate  reason  or  explanation  of 
things;  for  those  things  which  arc  finite,  as  arc  all 
that  we   see   and    experience,  arc   contingent,   having 

■  7%^>JM*,  S«ot  3-^  p|k  v^S' 
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nothing  in  them  which  renders  their  existence  neces- 
sary. The  contingency  of  finite  things  compels  u£  to 
seek  for  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  la 
of  the  entire  assemblage  of  contingent  things,  and 
this  we  can  find  only  In  a  Being  who  is  sclf-subsistcni, 
or  contain^i  within  him«eir  the  reason  of  his  ovi-a 
existence.— a  Being  who  it  therefore  necessary  and 
eternal  This  Cause  oiust_al<9  tfC  ^nteHjgent ;  for  the 
world  which  exists  t>eing ^contingent,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  worlds  being  equally  po^ible  and,  so  to 
speak,  equally  claiming  to  exist,  the  Cause  of  the 
world  must  stand  in  relation  to  all  these  possible 
worlds,  in  order  to  determine  one  of  them.  Now,  thb 
relation  of  an  existing  substance  to  simple  possibilities 
can  be  roihing  else  than  an  Intelligence  which  has 
ideas  of  them,  and  the  deiermination  of  one  of  them 
can  be  nothing  but  the  act  of  will  which  chooses 
them.  It  is  the  power  of  this  Being  which  renders 
his  wai  efficacious.  Power  has  reference  to  existence, 
wisdom  or  intelligence  ro  truth,  and  will  to  goodness. 
This  Intelligence  must  be  Infinite  in  all  its  modeSt 
and  absclutely  perfect  in  poiver,  wisdom  and  good- 
nc&t,  since  ii  ha.s  reference  to  all  tliat  is  pos^tiblc 
As  all  tilings  (ire  iiUitnately  connected,  there  %x  rw 
reason  for  holding  more  than  one  intelligence.  The 
intelligence  of  God  is  the  source  of  essences,  His  will 
is  the  origin  of  existences.  Now  this  supreme  wisdom, 
oombincd  with  a  goodness  no  less  in  finite,  cannot 
fail  to  diuuse  the  l>e^U  For  us  a  leas  degree  of  evil 
is  a  kind  v(  good,  9t>  a  le^»  decree  of  gijod  is  a 
kind  of  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  a  greater  good. 
If,  of  alt  the  possible  worlds,  none  was  better  or 
worse  than  another,  God  would  not  liave  produced 
any.  The  world  which  ilc  has  produced  wc  must 
tlierefore  regard  as    the  best  possibly  since  He  does 
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has  a  serious  inclination  to  save  aU  men,  and  to 
exclude  evil.  This  ^  antecedent "  will  would  be 
realiied,  were  there  not  stronger  reasons  to  preveot 
its  reaii3Eation.  Such  realization,  however,  belongi 
only  to  wilt  "  consequent "  which  rc^iults  from  the 
concourse  of  all  particular  volitions.  We  may  cooi- 
pare  it  to  the  resultant  of  compo^tc  movements  ui 
mechanics,  Adopting  this  distirctton,  wc  may  say  I 
that  God  desires  the  good  anUadintiy  and  the  bestX 
consequently.  We  cannot  say  that  God  desires  moral 
evil  at  All,  nor  does  He  desire  physical  evil  absolutely. 
There  is  no  absolute  predestination  to  moral  evil,  aftd 
physical  evil  God  desires  either  as  a  penalty  for  sia 
or  as  the  means  of  preventing  greater  evil  or  secur- 
ing greater  good.  We  must  carefully  distingui^ 
bct^-ccn  moral  and  physical  evj].  It  is  true  th«t 
moral  evil  may  he  die  means  of  securing  a  good  or 
preventing  an  evil,  bui  wc  cannot  admit  that  either 
the  divine  or  human  will  may  do  evil  in  order  that 
good  may  results  Mor^l  evil  can  never  be  willed  by 
God,  but  can  only  be  permitted.  This  may  t>e  pan^ 
understood  by  an  cinalogy.  Thus,  an  officer  whoee 
duty  it  IS  to  guard  ar  imporrant  post  cannot  leave 
it  in  order  to  prevent  txvo  soldiers  from  killing  cAdi 
other.  His  permission  of  cvit  b  the  consequence  of 
hif  regard  for  the:  higher  obligation  of  defending  the 
cily.  So  God,  always  seetcing  the  best,  permit*  stn; 
for  it  would  be  contrary  to  His  wisdom,  goodnesSi 
and  perfcctiein  if  He  did  not  follow  the  resutc  of  all 
Hi»  tcTidcitcics  to  };ood,  notwithstanding  the  evil  which 
is  involved  in    willing  tlic  best.* 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  it  is  God   Him* 
aelf  who   dct5  in   all   cum^s,   dtid    hence   tbm   it    is    He 
who  doc^  all   thai   is  real   in   tlic  i^n  of  Uic  creature 
^TIU$iiH4e,  Sccfc  »'15»  pp^  510-11. 
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Thi»  ohJGction  brings  ms  to  a  consideration  of  what 
has  beert  called  the  "  concurrence  "  of  God.  Wc  must  L 
accept  the  view  of  Augustine,  (hat  evil  is  a  privation  I 
of  being.  We  may  compare  the  relation  of  God  and 
finite  beings  to  the  force  of  a  current  upon  a  ship. 
Just  as  the  current  communicates  motion  to  the  ship, 
while  the  ship  moves  more  or  less  swiftly  according 
as  it  h  more  or  less  heavily  laden,  so  God  produces 
in  created  bein^  all  the  perfection  or  power  which 
they  display,  white  their  imperfection  is  due  to  their 
nature  as  finite  beings.  Moral  evil,  therefore,  is 
not  due  to  God,  but  to  the  absence  of  clear  reasoti 
and  force  of  will^  "  That  which  is  real  in  the  evil 
action,  the  power  to  act,  is  perfect  and  good^  and 
comes  from  God :  the  negative  or  evil  clement  in  it 
comes  from  the  agent  himself  God  is  not  responsible 
for  sin,  for  He  has  only  permitted  it,  not  willed  it 
directly,  and  man  was  already  evil  before  he  was 
created.  The  fact  that  God  foresaw  that  man  would 
flin  does  not  constrain  the  tatter  to  commit  the  evil 
deed,  but  this  follows  from  his  nature  as  a  finite 
being,  which  God  left  unaltered  when  He  granted 
him  existence"  * 

Moral  evil,  then,  like  error,  consists  in  privation. 
The  n"ill  tends  in  general  to  the  good  :  it  seeks  to 
reach  the  perfection  which  is  in  consonance  with  it,  and 
supreme  pcifection  is  in  God.  Alt  pleasure  has  in  it 
some  feeling  of  perfection,  but  when  the  agent  limits 
himself  to  the  willing  of  some  lower  pleasure,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  greater  good,  his  will  is  defective  or  evil. 
Hence  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  "'the  cause  of  cvp  ^ 
is  not  efficient,  but  dcScicnt"* 

'  Ti^tOif^  £«*,  •9-30.  p.  51a- 
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Iksidcs  the  objection  that  God  Is  the  cause  erf*  the 
evil  acts  of  linitc  bdngfi,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
"concurrence"  of  God  i»  incompatible  with  the  frecdoiD 
of  man.  Tliat  which  b  foremen,  U  is  »Jd,  cannot  fail 
to  exist,  and  hence,  if  God  forescet  the  actions  of  man, 
these  must  be  riecc:tsary.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  our  volitions  are  not  necessary  in  the  sense  that 
their  opposite  implies  a  contradiction  ;  tbcy  arc  onty 
conditionally  necessary.  To  one  who  knows  all  the 
motives  by  which  a  certain  man  will  in  certain  circuin- 
stanccs  be  actuated,  what  he  will  do  can  be  foreseen ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  his  act  will  be  free 
The  Torek i>ow ledge  of  God  does  not  determine  the  act. 
The  act  does  not  Cake  place  because  it  is  foreseen  :  it 
takes  place  only  because  it  is  willed/ 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  Diat,  although  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  docs  not  determine  the  act,  yet 
nothing  which  docs  not  occur  in  a  lixcd  way  can  be 
foreseen.  This  objection  is  not  so  formidable  as  it 
look&  We  must  distinguish  l>etween  the  two  great 
principles  of  reason,  {i)  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
which  aiHrnis  tliat  uf  twu  contradictory  propovUions  tbe 
one  is  true,  the  other  false,  and  (2)  (he  principle  of 
determinant  reason,  which  afTirm$  that  nothing  ever 
takes  place  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  account  for  IL 
The  former  principle  applies  only  to  truths  which  are 
al>9o1utely  necessary,  as  that  2  +  ^=4;  the  latter 
principle  a|ipliet  H)  all  events,  and  we  must  not  attempt 
to  preserve  freedom  by  exetnpliiig  our  volition*  frooi 
it»  :»copc.  The  will  is  never  led  to  ehuose  a  certain 
course  of  action  without  a  reason  which  prevails  over 
all  other  reasons.  This  prrndplc  apjMics  to  God  as 
well  as  to  man  ;  God  always  chouses  the  t>cit,  because 
theie  Is  a  predominant  re^aon  for  His  cIkjIcc.  But  ttus 
"  Tk^fidi^t,  Sta.  37-S.  n  JI4- 
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by  no  mcGins  implies  that  He  is  under  external 
corstrainl  ;  other  scqucrccs  of  things  an*  possible-,  and 
ifrhen  He  choos«s  the  best,  ft  is  only  because  He  atwfty« 
wilb  what  is  th«  greatest  good.  To  suppose  that  to 
will  what  IS  best  is  a  defect,  is  a  manifest  absurdity, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  freedom  consists  in  pure 
eaprice.  The  decree  of  God,  therefore,  cxinsi*t«  solely 
in  HiB  reisoK-e  to  bring  Into  existence  the  be*1  of  all  the 
powihie  world*  which  arc  prr^ent  to  His  tntrllJgenoe. 
It  IS  thus  tnanifetit  that  His  derree  changes  nothing  in 
the  eternal  con^titntion  of  thing?.  Knowing  the  rnn- 
fititution  of  things  in  all  thdr  particularit)%  He  foresees 
what  finite  bangs  will  do  under  all  drrtimstflnces.  but 
this  in  no  way  destroys  the  freerlom  of  those  beirgB,' 

The  sj-slem  of  pregljiblithed  harmony  enahle-s  us  to 
*ce  how  there  can  be  perfect  sijontaneily  nr  freedom, 
while  yet  an  all-wise  Being  can  foresee  what  acts  will^ 
take  place.  There  never  is  any  actual  physical  influence 
of  external  things  upon  the  soul.  Scholastic  philoso- 
phers supposed  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence 
between  body  and  soul.  Many  modem  thinkers,  again, 
observing  that  a  thinkin);  being  iiid  an  extended  m^SA 
differ  totGgmett,  have  recognized  that  there  is  no  physical 
communication  between  them,  though  they  are  iilways 
closely  united,  and  constitute  a  single  agent  or  person. 
If  there  actually  were  a  physical  communication,  the 
soul  by  its  volitions  would  be  able  to  change  the  degree 
of  velocity  and  the  line  of  direction  of  certain  move- 
ments which  take  place  In  the  body ;  and,  conversely, 
the  body  would  be  able  to  change  the  sequetice  of 
thoughts  which  arise  in  the  soul  Descartes  tried  to 
explain  the  influence  of  the  soul  en  the  body  by 
maintaining  that  the  fonrer  can  change  the  direction  of 
the  movements  which  take  place  in  th-  >«Hv.  iust  as  a 
» TA^0£e^  Scot  44*5 
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rider,  though  he  docs  not  give  to  the  horse  be  rides  any 
Dcw  force,  may  yet  influence  Its  direction.  The  Car- 
tesian compromise  is,  howe\-cr,  pUinly  inadmbsibk. 
and  the  iUtistnUkKi  foiU  to  pro\'e  what  it  wa«  meant  to 
prova  The  rider  ahen  the  direction  of  the  horse  by 
means  of  the  bridle,  bit  and  spur,  but  the  soul  ba^  no, 
material  instruments  by-  which  it  can  chanf^e  the 
dtrecdon  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  no  more  possible 
for  the  soul  to  change  the  line  of  direction  of  a  bodily 
movement  than  to  change  the  quantity  of  energy  whtcfa 
the  body  posse&ses.  This  conclusion  is  made  absolutely 
certain  by  the  discovery  that,  in  any  numt>er  of  bodies 
which  act  upon  one  another,  there  is  a  conservatioci  of 
direction  as  well  as  of  energy,  These  facts  compel  us  to 
adopt  the  thcoo'  of  a  preCsublished  harmony  between 
soul  and  body<  The  physical  influence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  is  inconceivable,  and  hcr^ce  we  must  hold  thai 
while  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  tbem  there  b 
no  actual  communication.  We  must  therefore  maintain 
that  God  has  so  created  the  soul  that  U  produces,  by 
its  own  interna)  energy,  ideas  which  correspond  to  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  body,  and  He  has  so 
created  the  body  that  it  docs  of  itself  that  which  the 
aoul  ordains.  The  soul  acts  from  the  idcci  of  ends,  and, 
tn  accordance  with  the  evolution  of  its  own  perceptions, 
produces  ideas  whicli  harmonize  with  the  impfcssloni  of 
external  things  upon  the  bodily  organs ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  which  follow  id  the  order  of  effidcat 
causes,  harmonize  with  the  thuu^ht^  of  liie  !»oul-  On 
this  view,  all  the  changes  in  the  90ul  proceed  from 
Itself^  and  therefore  its  activity  is  absolutely  spontancoi 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  thctc  k  an  imperfection  in  tlie 
conatitulion  of  Uic  souL  All  its  changes  proceed  from  t 
itself,  but  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  its  «rl]|.  Poii^| 
there  IS  nut  only  an  order  of  distinct  perceptions,  over    ■■ 
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which  it  exercises  swa>\  but  also  a  sequcricc  of  confused 
perceptions  or  pjissions.  This  imperfection,  indeed,  ia 
bound  up  with  the  finttude  of  the  human  soul,  for  if  it 
had  nothing  but  d).4tinct  i^erceptions  it  would  be 
infiTiite.  Even  over  confused  perceptions  the  soul  has 
an  indirect  power :  though  it  cannot  change  its  passioiu 
directly,  it  can  act  upon  them  indirectly-  So,  in  the 
rcRion  of  distinct  perceptions  the  soul  h  able  to  give 
itself  indirectly  new  opinions  and  volitions,  by  seeking 
for  reasons  by  which  rash  judKnicnts  and  cvU  volitions 
may  be  changed.^ 

So  much   in  regard  to  moral  evil.     There  is  much 
less  difficulty  when  we  come  to  consider  physical  eviL 

I  The  existence  of  physical  evil  we  must  r^ard  as  the 
condition  of  greater  good.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  amount  of  suflering  in  the  world  is  not  so  great 
as  It  appears  to  discontented  spirits  to  be.  In 
estimating  Ihc  amount  of  good  and  evil  we  must  reckon 
on  the  positive  side  acttvi^,  health,  and  all  those  goods 
the  absence  of  which  would  be  felt  as  an  evil.  Most 
evils  serve  tc  secure  for  us  a  much  greater  good,  or 
to  ward  off  a  still  greater  evil;  others  must  be  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  sin  and  as  a  means  of  reformation. 
"  Especially  if  we  consider  the  world  as  a  whole,  tt 
is  evident  that  the  sum  of  <nil  vanishes  before  the 
sum  of  good.  It  is  wrong  to  look  upon  the  happiness 
of  man  as  the  final  cause  of  the  world.  No  doubt  God 
had  the  happiness  of  rational  beings  tn  mind,  but  not 
this  exclusively,  for  they  form  only  a  part  of  the 
world,  ev-enif  it  be  the  highest  part.  God's  purpose  has 
reference  rather  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe:  Tlie  harmony  of  the  universe  requires 
that  all  possible  grades  of  realit>'  be  represented,  that 
there  should  be  indistinct  ideas,  sense,  and  corporeality. 
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not   OKcely  a  fcalm  of  spirits ;  md  with 

ditkirtt  of   fmperfection,   TccUi^s  of  pain,   »  «cll 

theoretical  and  moral  errors,  aic  inevitably  ^vca.     The 

connection    snd    the    order   of  the   votU    '**^***^   « 

BaterUl  element  in  the  monad,  twt  hapfinf^^  wMom 

alloy  can  never  be   tbe  lot  or  a   spirit   juisod   tu  a 

body.-' 

Tbc  fociin  value  of  the  phiknopby  of  Lciboitjc  1»  b  t^ 
Its  clear  sUleiDcnt  of  ibc  of^xMite  elements  of  cxisteixs' 
which    demand    iccotKilUtian,    and    in    ft«    jui^i^luI 
adiuiibratkm  of  tbc   raaoncr  in  which    they  moM  be 
combtncd.      Everywhere  he  sees  tbc  noccmty  of  r«ooti 
ciltQg  the  self-activity  of  the  individual  with  the  cOflH 
bjnatkm  of  all  ti>dividuals  u\  t)»c  unity  of  one   world. 
To    attempt    a     detailed    examination    of    his    whole 
philosophy  would  take  u^  too  far,  and  1  shall   thcrefoie 
Limit  myself  to  one  or  two  points  in  his  philosophy 
religion. 

As  wc  have  seen,  Lcibniu  draws  a  stmng  distlncti< 
between  natural  and  rev-calcd  religion.  This  distincttos 
rests  upon  the  opposition  of  that  whicb  tran»ccndi 
readon  and  that  which  contradicts  reason.  If 
opposition  were  dc^-elopcd  to  its  logical  eoncltisi 
we  should  have  to  m^ntain  that  no  revealed  truth 
can  IQ  any  way  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  reason, 
but  must  be  accepted  ei-en  if  it  seems  to  contradict 
reason.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  j^cnersl  view  of  the  ' 
Protestant  theology  of  Leibnitz's  day.  Leibniu,  how> 
erer,  virtu^ly  maintains  that  re\-ealed  truth  must  so 
far  eubmit  to  reason,  thAt  it  cannot  contradict  itsdf, 
Ot  violate  the  necessary  truths  which  reason  reveals 
to  u&  Thu±  it  appears  that  whatever  can  be  shown 
to  be  nece44ar^'  may  be  employed  as  a  criterion 
which  the  truths  of  laith  may  be  judged.      It   is 
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in  so  far  as  there  arc  truths  which  arc  not  necessary  bnt 
contingent  that  w«  can  speak  of  the  truths  of  faith 
as  transcending  reason.  The  whole  question,  therefore, 
corner  to  be,  whether  we  can  eonsJAtently  maintain  the 
opposition  between  necessary  and  conlingent  trulhi. 
Now.  I  do  no:  think  that  the  dlitiwction  of  two  kinds 
of  truth  is  one  which  will  bear  the  test  of  criticism. 
Leibnitz  assumes  that  the  foundation  of  all  necessary 
truth  is  pure  thought  and  that  thought  always  proceeds 
by  the  principle  of  identity.  Thus,  ha^-ing  the  con- 
ception of  a  triangle,  I  find  by  analysis  that  its  three 
angles  arc  equal  to  two  rig^t  ant^les.  This  sounds 
plausible  until  we  b^n  to  ask  upon  what  the  con* 
ception  itself  depends.  Obviously  it  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  space  as  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  the  1 
homotteneity  of  space  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
process  by  which  we  detenntnc  the  facts  of  our  ' 
experience,  Leibnitz  has  himself  pointed  out  that 
space  is  an  abstraction,  or  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
the  relations  of  extended  reality.  Rcmov'c  the  con- 
sciousness of  particular  objects,  and  space  has  no 
reality  whatever.  Space  is  just  one  of  the  wayfi  in 
which  reality,  as  known  to  us  ir  experience,  is  charac- 
terized. U»  therefore,  we  maintain,  as  Leibnil:c  doe*, 
that^all  Irutli^  ofcxpgjencc  jtre^cojitipgciUt  wfi.iDUSt 
inckide~jn  that  contingency  the  truths  cf  gcomrtrj'. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truths  of  geometry  are 
necessary*,  wc  must  maintain  that  the  truths  of  experi- 
ence arc  not  contingent^  so  far  at  least  as  their  gco- 
.metrical  relations  arc  concerned  It  would  thu4  seem 
'that  WG  must  cither  regard  all  knowledge  as  contingent, 
or  all  as  necessary* ;  and,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  contingent 
truth  is  a  self-contradJctoiy  conception  :  truth  docs  not 
admit  of  being  divided  fnto  two  kinds,  and  it  is  at 
br^  nlogical  to  say  that  atl  truth  is  necessary. 
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"V^To  be  true  and  to  be  necessary  are  the  same  thing. 
Now,  if  the  truth5  or  geometry  are  necessary  in  the 
sense  that  they  8tate  the  conditions  of  knoM-able  r^aJity, 
can  wc  make  an  exception  in  the  casie  of  ihe  physical 
laws  of  nature'  I  do  not  think  that  we  caa  it 
is  no  doubt  more  difttcult,  in  ^e  complexity  of  par- 
tioilars,  to  discover  a  physical  than  a  geometrical  taw, 
but  Che  law,  when  it  is  discovered,  must  be  regarded  as 
necessary.  Here  also  whatever  U  true  is  necessaiyt 
and  can  admit  of  r>o  exception. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that  Ldtmitz's  distinctioo^ 
of  truths  of  reason  and  tniths  of  fact  cannot  bcf 
accepted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
fact*  which,  m  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^ 
cannot  be  reduced  to  law:  but  if,  as  Ldbniu  himsdf 
maintains,  the  wjrld  is  a  system,  we  cannot  admit  that 
these  facts  arc  beyond  the  ran^c  of  law.  But,  whik 
wc  must  deny  the  absolute  distinction  between  truths 
of  raith  and  truths  of  reason,  wc  may  admit  that  tticrc 
is  bclivcen  them  a  relative  dbtinction.  So  lonj:^  as  wc 
aic  dealing  witli  Uie  facts  of  experience  from  the  point 
of  view  of  geometrical  and  physical  Law,  we  have  only 
an  inadequate  conception  of  what  existence  impliesL 
Ttkc  highest  conception  of  existence  which  we  reach  in 
this  way  is  that  of  a  number  of  6nitc  things,  related  to 
one  another  In  fixed  yf^y^^  but  yet  standing  apart  ftXMD 
one  another.  To  reach  aoything  like  an  adequate  new  of 
the  world,  wc  have  to  view  them  in  reference  t% 
principle  of  unity  through  which 
get  meaning  ;  we  have,  in  other 
reference  to  God  This  is  the 
truths  of  faith.  But  this  k1< 
admits,  or  rather  contends,  is  on 
effort  to  explain  the  world,  is 
We    have    therefore    to    ask    how 
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ceptjon  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world  am  be 
accepted. 

SUrting  from  the  contingency  of  the  world  as  known 
to  us,  Leibnitz  is  led  to  distinguish  between  the  con- 
ditional necessity  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  metaphyseal  and  mathcoiatlcal 
truths.  The  world  that  we  know  is  conditionally 
necessary,  because  it  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  number 
of  possible  worlds,  and  its  existence  is  due  to  the 
choice  made  by  God  of  the  best  of  these  worlds.  The 
distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  possible  and  the 
actual  can  hardly  be  accepted.  We  can  no  doubt 
distinguish  in  thought  between  what  is  and  what  might 
be,  so  long  a^  we  Rx  our  attention  upon  some  particu- 
lar aspect  of  existence  ;  but  the  moment  wc  bring  this 
aspect  into  relation  with  the  whole  system  of  things,  we 
sec  that  the  only  possible  reality  is  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  actualized.  Thus,  wc  may  say  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  sun  should  not  rise  to-morrow ; 
but,  if  we  reflect  upon  what  we  mean,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  our  asscruon  amounts  to  this,  that,  pro- 
vide<l  the  whole  system  of  things  admits  of  it,  it  is 
possible  that  the  sun  may  not  rise  to-morrow.  The 
idea  of  possibility,  in  short,  must  always  be  limited  to 
the  possibility  of  the  actual.  Wc  may,  indeed,  doubt 
whether  a  thing  is  possible  or  not,  but  our  doubt 
depends  upon  our  ignorance  of  the  particular  relations 
of  things.  Were  our  knowledge  complete,  the  only 
possible  would  be  the  actual.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
for  A  Being  of  infinite  knowledge  the  possible  and 
the  actual  are  coincident.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  an  I 
infinite  number  of  worlds  as  lying  before  the  divine 
liud  is  a  contradiction  m  terms ;  and  hence  wc  cannot 
_  nit  the  adequacy  of  the  Lcibniczian  conception  of  a 
twcen  these  hypothetical  worlds.     To  do  so  is  I 
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simply  to  tmnsrer  to  the  dtvine  tniitd  the  limitations  of 
the  human  miiKL 

But,  while  the  form  in  which  Leibnitz  expresses 
himself  is  madcquate,  the  idea  which  ghxs  force  to  his 
doctrine  is  essentially  true.  What  he  really  means  tol 
afTinn  is,  that  any  cnticism  of  existence  which  main-  I 
tains  that  existence  is  fundamentally  imperfect,  is  | 
contradictory  of  the  very  idea  of  God.  Ail  criticism 
of  escfiitence  which  af^rms  Its  imperfection  rests  upon 
the  idea  of  a  world  which  diffcra  completely  from  the 
world  that  we  actually  Unow.  Such  a  conception  | 
assumes  that  the  world  we  know  is,  in  part  at  least,  [ 
um'ntclligiblc ;  for,  so  far  as  it  is  not  rational,  it  mustj 
be  unintelligible  When  wc  consider  that  the  world 
which  is  thus  declared  to  bt:  imperfectly  rational,  is  a 
world  which  has  given  birth  to  the  rational  beings  wtK> 
ao  criticUe  it,  it  bco>mcs  obvious  that  we  are  maintain* 
ing  a  self-contradictory  doctrine.  If  the  universe  b 
irTttttonal,  it  cannot  contain  ratiuna!  beings,  and  hence 
ttte  judgment  of  such  being**  must  be  irrational,  and 
can  have  no  validity  as  applied  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  The  conception  of  an  irrational  universe  is  thus 
a  self-contradictory  conception.  Hence  Leibnitz  seems 
to  mc  subcilantially  right,  when  he  mati)Luiu  that 
I  whatever  i^  must  t>c  consistent  with  the  Aibsolute  pcr- 
I  fectioii  of  the  whole.  But  if  y<j,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
can  no  longer  maintain  the  conditional  necessity  of  the 
order  of  naturt  There  is  no  valid  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  wc  can  pass  from  the  conditionally  necc^iiiary 
to  the  morally  necessary*  If  the  woiid  is  the  cxprcs* 
slon  of  an  absolute  reason,  it  is  the  only  posiiibic  world, 
and  therefore  the  order  of  nature  is  i>ccc»!»ar/.  It  is 
neccsaar)-  ju»t  bccAunc  it  is  the  expression  of  an 
absolute  reason.  Admit  that  the  world  is  contmgetif, 
and  the  whole  basis  of  the  inference  to  the  perfection 
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of  Got]  is  taken  dway.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  said  that  the  world  is  contingent  is  this,  that  it 
seems  contingent  to  one  who  views  it  from  ihc  limited 
point  of  view  of  particular  facts. 


LECTURE   SIXTEENTH 


GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 


0\]R    hifttorical    studies   hAV«    brought    brforc    us    ihel 
^Uu^^\e    tiirough    which    theology    has   passtvl    in    its| 
effort  to  formulate  the  contents  of  the  religiouft  con- 
srioiitneft?^     Re^Tgion   implie*   the   reality  of   a   i^ingle 
principle  which  unifies  all  existence,  and  therefore  it  is 
natural  that,  in  the  trcin^ition  to  a  new  era  of  the  world's 
history,  the  vcr^^  intensity  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Infinite  should  threaten  to  extinguish  the  consciousness 
of  the  Finite.     Accordingly,  in   Philo  and  the  Neo- . 
platonists  God   is  conceived    as  beyond    atl    definite  i 
thought  and  expression,  so  that  only  by  the  transcend- 
ence of  reiison  in  its  normal  exercise  can  man  enter  into 
communion  with  Him.     The  influence  of  thit  mystical 
conception  on  Christian  theology  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  Gnosticism,  but  it  also  colours  the  religious  philosophy 
of  AuRustinc,   though   in   both,  and   especially  in   the 
latter,  the  Christian  conception  of  God  as  essentially 
self- manifesting  shines  through  the  imperfect  categories 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  exprcs^d.     In  its  subsc* 
qucnt    history.   Christian   theology  has  never    entirely 
liberated  itsdf  Trom  this  mystkal  tinge,  though  in  th«1 
Middle  Ages  the  predominant  tendency,  as  exhibited 
in  such  thinkers  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  viras  to  subordinate 
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reaiaon  to  the  autlionty  of  the  Church,  both  in  specuU- 
tion  and  pradicCv  With  the  Refoimation  and  the 
Revival  of  learning,  h<^*ever.  the  pnndple  of  authority 
was  virtually  discarded,  though  even  such  thinkers  as 
Leibnitz  show  a  disposition  to  re\-ive  the  old  opposition 
of  reason  and  revelation,  in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  free  movement  of  philosophy  with  the 
inadequacies  of  the  traditional  creed.  Such  a  device^ 
as  I  have  ventured  to  argue,  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  It  is  not  necessary,  because  Christianity 
needs  no  defence  but  its  intrinsic  truth ;  and  it  is  not 
advisable,  for  nothing  can  ultimately  command  the 
assent  of  a  rational  being  but  that  which  is  rational. 

If  1  have  succeeded  tn  giving  anything  like  a  fair 
account  of  the  development  of  religious  thought,  and 
especially  of  Christian  thoujiht,  1  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  the  conception  of  God  which  wc  have  been 
led  to  adopt,  as  the  result  of  our  independent  invest^* 
tton  Into  the  nature  of  religion,  b  in  essential  harmony 
with  that  which  was  embodied  In  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  What  f  have  trietl  to 
prove  ts  that  the  world  i«  not  a  mere  a^^^mbl^ge  of 
objects  in  space  and  time,  externally  related  to  one 
another  as  reciprocally  causative,  but  presupposes  fori 
its  explanation  a  single  rational  principle  of  which  J 
r^ature  Is  an  expression,  though  an  Inadequate  eX' 
Constructive!  Idealism  therefore:  discards 
llsm  as  an  obviously  inadetjuatc  ilieory.  On 
the  other  hand*  It  refuses  to  accept  the  independent 
reality  of  mind,  muintimiing  th-it  mind  in  us  comes 
to  seU-conscitJusncss  unly  in  so  far  as  it  comprehends 
the  world  as  an  ctDbodinicnt  of  a  supreme  reason. 
The  doctrine  of  such  tliinkcrs  as  Herbert  Spencer  and 
others,  who  fnst  conceive  of  matter  and  lulpil  a»  two 
parallel    but    independent  n^i  i(|),  and    then 
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wtA  to  mile  ihcm  thnMf^  the 
ttiUDxnni  Povci  of  vnica  botn  Jf^ 
it  vcjccXs  on  the  groocMl  thmt  m 
be  known  to  be  mamfcatof  ta 
experience,  b«ft  cfpcdalty  m  c 
b^  feelis^  and  wfllii^  Bitf  wfaBcOjuMimAirc 
tbo!*  affirms  the  obytctiyc  rcaStjr  of  God,  it 
•dmrt  that  He  Cia  be  coooemd 
independent  Bdnf  ■tandiag  nfut  £ran  the 
^only  actime  cxtcrnaOy  t^ran  it ;  oa  d>e 
afinu  that  He  a  actttaHy  praignt  in  the  «odd, 
whott  all  in  the  adLT-conscMW  Hie  of  OttD,  wtttln  y«t 
the  infinite  fblncaa  of  Hb  beii^  ia  not  rbUy  oo^pwi 
bcoded  bp  ofL  ft  U  not  to  be  denied  that  la  lUi 
e«f»ce|i6oa  of  God  we  seem  to  be  comhfnirig  ideas 
that  are  usoally  auppoatd  to  be  incompatible  with  one 
aontbcr ;  and,  thcreJbre,  it  fiocoia  aJviiiMc  an 
gmk  deady  the  concepboa  of  God  aa 
from  Tiew^i  which,  however  tbey  may  ai^crikially 
rotmblo  it,  are  yet  fnndsunaatally  <£flcnBnt  la  principle 
The  dittlnctjon  between  CoMtrtkctite  Ide^sm  and 
Ayiewticima  has  already  been  tncS^Ued.  For  a  certaia 
rfitftrKi'  both  porsoa  tlw  tame  path  and  neach  the 
same  point  It  la  oaintaioed,  ai  itvongty  by  the  ' 
one  as  by  the  other,  that  nature  b  aobject  to  icmot  \, 
able  Uw,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  coojenatioo 
of  q*og>  mxy  be  regarded  a%  the  mprcme  priac^ile 
of  nature.  The  dktinctioQ  between  the  two  doctrines 
lief  in  the  diflerrnt  way  in  vhich  they  conceive  of  the 
''^relaiinn   between  nature  and    aitiwL      To   the 

there  is   no   higher    law    known    to    us    than    that 
the  conservation  nf   ener^ ;   and,  thervfiirv,    while 
admits   that    the  phenotnena   of   consdousneu    ca 
be  hronght    iind«r    that    law.   he   yet   affimu    that 
rami  concd^;e  the  prindple  which   aorounts  far 
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t«r  and  mind  as  a  power  of  which  we  caa  give 
no  further  accounL  This  attitude,  as  Constructive 
Idealism  maintains,  is  an  unconscious  admission  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  scJcntific  view  of  the  world, 
resting  a8  Ec  does  upon  a  clear  perception  of  the 
truUi  that  our  own  !idf<onnctous  life  c&capcs  from  ^^ 
the  franiework  within  which  an  atlcriipt  la  niaOe  to 
compress  it.  But  ju^^t  bec^tusc  he  ha^  assumed  that 
knowledge  cannot  advance  to  any  higher  conception 
of  the  world  than  that  employed  by  the  special 
sciences,  the  agnostic  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  an 
-inscrutable  and  unknowable  Reality^  of  which  we  can 
say  no  mere  than  that  it  u.  Constructive  Idealism,! 
on  the  other  hand,  maiiitalna  that  the  law  of  the! 
eonscrvation  of  energy  is  by  iu>  means  the  ultimate  I 
cat^ory  of  knowlci^e :  thut  living  beings  cannot 
be  comprehended  unless  we  employ  the  conception 
of  immanent  teleology,  and  tiiat  .^tf-con^cious  beings 
arc  unintcl%iblc  unless  wc  recognize  that  there  oper- 
ates in  tlicsn  the  same  universal  principle  as  accounts 
hr  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  inmts  that 
9eir conscious  reason  Is  the  true  principle  by  which 
all  must  ultimately  be  explained ;  and  that,  tto  far 
from  that  principle  being  unknowable  by  us,  it  is 
the  only  principle  which  ciin,  in  the  titrict  9«n:ie,  be 
said  to  be  knowablo  ^t  all,  sitKC  every  other  bresLkti 
down  in  contiudiction,  if  it  is  supposed  to  b« 
ultimate. 

While  Constructive  Idealism   h  thus  positive  where 

Agnoflticifini    is  negative,  it    denies   that   the    universe 

can  be    pfoperly  regarded  as  containing  a  number  of 

hidependent  beings,  of  whom  God  is  one ;  affirming 

[thai  no  bdr^    can    exi«t    apart    from    God,  and  that 

God   who  is,  as   the  pergonal    idealist  admits,  6nitc 

h1>q«Mt,  if  not  in    knowledge,  docs   not  correspond 
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to  the  demand  for  an  ulHmate  pHndple,  withniit  vtuch 
OQf  reason  refuses  to  be  ^attjifiefi  TliAt  this  denial 
of  the  abstract  indti/idiiality  of  God  is  not  only  o(»- 
sistent  whh  the  freedom  and  personality  of  man,  but 
their  necesviry  condition,  I  have  already  tried  to  ^bow. 
It  may  fttill,  however,  be  objected  that  tn  seekit^  to 
escape  from  Phiraltam  we  have  (alien  into  an  aifastnct 
Monism,  which  mtist  assume  the  Torm  ctthcr  of 
mysticism  or  of  pantheism,  both  of  which  arc  fatal 
to  our  higher  interests.  Has  this  charge  any  real 
foundation  ? 

The  peculiarity  of  Mysticism  is.  not  that  it  em- 
phasizes the  rclatkm  of  the  individual  soul  to  God— ^ 
other  forms  of  the  rclifi^ious  conscioi^sncss.  sach  as  the 
Jewish  relii;ion  and  Calvinism,  do  the  same — but  that 
it  tends  to  abolish  all  other  relations.  In  this  sense 
we  may  apply  to  it  the  condemnation  which  St  Paul 
passed  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  *too 
religious."  When  religion  is  conceiv-cd  as  the  com- 
pletc  fusion  of  the  individual  soul  with  God,  instead 
of  spifitualizin^  life  it  is  separated  from  life,  and 
becomes  a  purdy  contcmptati^^e  absorption  in  the 
Absolute.  I-^urther,  Mysticism,  just  because  it  sepa< 
rates  God  from  the  world,  and  even  from  the  ordinaiy 
xonsclcusnes!  of  man,  is  unable  to  give  any  positive 
charactcriitation  of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  the 
absolute  One,  who  is  beyond  being  and  be>t>nd  know- 
ledf^,  so  that  in  the  rcli^ous  consciousness  even  the 
distinction  of  the  conscious  self  from  the  self  of 
which  it  is  conscious^  disappears.  The  result  is  that 
the  nature  of  God  is  absolutely  unthinkable  and 
unspeakable,  and  can  only  be  experienced  with  the 
whole  being.  To  think  is  to  define,  and  even  if  we 
take  thinking  in  its  highest  form  as  the  coosciousncss 
by  the  self  of  the  self,  we  introduce  definitkm. 
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frcforc  UrniUtioii ;  fur  even  sdf-consckf unless  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  unity  which  is  identical  in  all 
Aodcs  of  consciousness,  or,  in  its  purest  Ibrm,  the 
unhy  of  tlie  subject  as  conscioLs,  and  of  tlie  subject 
as  an  object  of  consciousness.  For  the  inysilc  the 
Absolute  must  be  a  Unity,  in  wluch  all  diffcreitecfl  | 
iuc  di-ssolved,  even  the  difference  of  !itjbjcct  and 
object  ;  An<i  hence  it  cannot  be  a<iccniatcly  cxprcwed 
by  saying  that  it  i^  sclf-cocisctous,  Tt>ought,  in  :Lhort« 
is  A  limited  mode  of  apprehension,  and  as  such  it  is 
incompclen:  to  graap  the  Abaolutc.  It  is  only,  there' 
fore,  when  to  certain  moments  of  special  inspiration 
the  soul  bleaks  away  from  the  limits  of  its  ordinary 
thought,  and  surrenders  itself  to  the  Divine,  that  it 
experiences  what  can  neither  be  thought  nor  ex- 
pressed. 

Looked  at  superficially,  Mysticism  seems  to  be 
identical  with  Agnodticism,  in  so  far  as  Agnostidsm 
denies  that  wc  can  have  vLity  fiositiz/c  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute.  And  no  doubt,  if  wc  preos  Mysticism  to  itsi 
k>gicBl  consequences,  it  empties  the  Absolute  of  all 
dcAnitcncss,  and  thus  lapses  into  the  pure  Bein^  which 
Agnosticism  expressly  aiHrms,  But  wc  must  fecognide 
that,  while  Agnosticbm  and  Mysticism  are  thus  in  one 
aspect  identical,  there  is  a  fundamental  diflference  in  Cha — X 
proccass  by  which  each  \%  reached,  and,  therefore^  a  funda*  \ 
mental  difference  in  their  implicit  meaning.  Agno«tici:cm. 
as  we  And  it  in  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  i«  essentially 
a  theory  of  the  linjjtation  of  knowledge  aj:  based  upon 
the  usgumption  of  the  absolute  value  for  knowledge  of 
(he  scientiSc  conception  of  the  world — the  conception 
according:  to  which  the  fina]  determination  of  knowablfr 
reality  i«  the  reduction  of  the  world  to  a  collection  of 
objects  bound  together  by  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
scrration     of    Energy,     which     h    taken    as    ultimate- 
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Hence,  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  chamcteHte 
reality  by  a  higher  category,  tbc  agnostic  is  ready  with 
his  answer,  th^i  the  onJy  view  of  the  world  which  can 
be  verified  scientificalty  b  that  which  rq^ards  jt  a* 
under  Uic  douunioti  of  physical  Uw.  Atcoidiagly, 
be  b  forced  lo  deny  knowledge  of  the  Ahsolute, 
I  because  he  recognizes  tliat  the  Unity  which  science 
lintroducc3»  b  only  the  unity  of  nyvtetn^  am)  leaves 
lour  higher  necd»  unexplained  Thu.i  hb  denial  of 
at!  positive  predicates  to  the  AbM>hitc  is  due  to 
his  limited  view  of  knowledge  as  confined  to  the 
object! ^'c  world.  But  My,&tj£Um  follows  a  totally 
different  course.  It  docs  not  deny  positive  prcdicatca 
to  the  Absolute  on  the  K'^ound  ih:it  the  scientific  \")cw 
of  things  is  ultimate;  on  the  contrary,  it  regards  the 
whole  tiphere  of  scientific  knowledge  ft.i  concerned  witH, 
what  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  real.  The  true  life  of  i 
man  is  in  his:  religious;  consciousness  ;  and  for  the  reli- 
gious con»ciou^nef^5  it  is  the  inner  life  that  alone  haa , 
value.  The  scientilic  man.  like  the  man  of  common  ' 
senae,  it  regards  aa  living  tn  the  particular  and  finite, 
while  in  truEh  the  finite  has  no  value  in  itself,  but 
presupposes  a  Unity  which  entirely  tn^nscends  iL 
Hence  Mysticism,  u*hile  tt  deniev  that  God  can  be 
known,  does  not  arfopt  thi*fi  attitude.-  beraiisfr,  in  its 
view,  the  predicates  of  thought  are  really  negative, 
not  positive,  and  but  express  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  wanting  if\  the  true  eharactcri sties  of  Heing, 
For,  though  it  denies  that  we  can  know  God, 
f>.  can  characterise  Him  by  the  partial  and  negative 
attributes  applicable  to  the  finite,  it  claims  that  man  if: 
not  for  ever  *hut  out  fmm  God,  as  Agnosticism  afijirms, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  that  whcr  he  is  most  truly  him- 
self, when  he  rises  above  the  finite,  he  comes  into  direct 
communion  with  God.     In  God  is  all  fulness:  in  Hitn 
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19  no  finitcnc33,  no  transitorincss.  no  division  ;  and  as 
mazVa  real  nature  is  to  be  one  with  Cod,  it  U  only  when 
ho  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  hia  finite  self — 
which  include  his  self-opposing  consciousness — that  he 
experiences   the  Absolute*      Thus  in  spirit   Mysticism  i 
is  juRt  the  reverse  of   Agnosticism  ;    for,    whereas  the  . 
former  turns  away  from  all  secular  interests,  and  seeks 
to  be  fitted  with  the  divine,  Che  latter  concentrates  itself 
upen  the  finite  and  positive,  denying  that  the  infinite  \ 
can  be  brought  within  the  circle  of  experience. 

Now,  the  conception  of  the  Infinite  which  I  are 
seeking  to  defend  agreeit  with  Mysticism  in  maintaining 
that  in  communion  with  the  divine  man  reacheifi  the 
true  consummation  of  hi^  being,  all  other  modes  of 
consciousne^  being  in  varitiu*!  degree  inadequate  and 
relative,  and  in  holding  that  such  eommunion  i?  no 
<  mere  act  of  the  intellect,  but  involves  the  resporuw 
of  the  whole  man.  The  fundamental  distinction,  on 
the  oiher  hand,  between  the  two  doctnne*i  is,  that 
wherea.<<  for  Mysticism  the  world  of  nature,  and  even 
all  the  r»r<iin;iry  proces?5es  of  knowledge  and  action, 
are  condemned  as  finite,  arid  therefore  as  beyond  or 
beneath  the  sphere  of  the  divine,  Constructive  Idealism 
mainuins  that  not  the  most  infinitesimal  atom  of 
matter  or  the  faintest  trace  of  feeling,  not  to  speak 
of  the  fair  creation-s  of  imaginative  genius  or  the  solid  j 
constructions  of  reflective  thought,  could  po^ibly  exist, 
were  they  not  involved  in  the  Infinite  and  supported 
l^  itj  continual  presence  and  spiritual  energy.  It 
contends  that  a  world  divorced  from  God  is  impossible 
and  inconceivable.  Mysticism,  separating  the  world 
from  God,  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  analc^^,  vainly 
attempting:,  by  heaping  metaphor  upon  metaphor,  to 
give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  that,  white 
God    is   absolutely  complete   in    Himself  apart    from 
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the  world,  the  worid  a  yd  in  some  way  dependent 
upon   Him.     Id  control  to  this  csaentially   irrational 
dooriDc,  wc  raainUm  that  the  world  U  no  arbctrafy 
product  or  the  divine  future.  Dor  can  it  be  held   that 
God    is   comptete    in    Himscir  iDdcpendenlly    of    the 
worid.     All   being    manifests   Him,  u>d   without    that 
manifestatioa   He  could  not  be.     There  ts  no  reality 
which  can  be  called  finite,  in  the  sense  of  that  which 
is   separated    from    the   iniimtc   and   exclusive   oi   it. 
What  we  call  the  finite  id  a  paiticular  phase  of  the 
rhole,  viewed  in  its  isolation,  as  ir  it  could  be  without 
the  whole ;  the  finite,  in  other  words,  exbts  only  for 
a  knowiBg  subject  that  has  not  yet  learned   what  is 
really    involved    in    its    outi   cxiJcrieiKe.     This,  then. 
'  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  in  which  we  differ 
from   the   mystical   view  of  the    universeL     Whereas 
the  latter  first  extrudes  the  world  from  the  Absohit^^J 
aiid    then   vainly  seeks    to   restore    it   to  its   orignu^l 
source,   CoR5tructi\*e    Idealism    claims   that  no  dcs'ice 
b  needed   to  unite  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  because 
they    have     never     been,    and     cannot    possibly    be, 
scpaiatcd.     From  ill  eternity  axKl  to  all  eternity,  the 
world  13  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Divine,  and  their 
supposed  separation  is  due  to  the  duabstic  modes  of 
thought  inevitable  in  us,  with  our  immersion  in  the 
particular    artd    our    concentration    on    special    tasks. 
With   Mysticism   we  sympathize   to  this  extent, 
the  first  phase  of  the   rcligiotis  conscioosaess 
to   us   the   nullity   of   all   earthly    things   when    thi 
are  assumed  to  be  self-complete,  and   the  necessi' 
of  refcning   them   to  the  infinite;  but,  on  the 
hand,  we    insist   that    ontess    we   employ   oar   vt-i\r,r. 
of  the  divine  to  illuminate  and  transforoi  particuUi^ 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  objection,  that  in  seei 
to  honour  the  divine  we  really  lower  it  by  concci 
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of  it  a9  sbut  out  from  that  wlilch  bA±  no  being 
othcrwiM  than  in  it  And  there  \%  another  |>ojnt 
in  which  wc  must  dbsent  fn>m  Mysticbni  :  Cod  h 
not  revealed  to  u.h  in  a.n  ecstatic  vision  in  which  all  ^^ 
distincticii5,  including  even  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object,  vanish  away.  This  b  a  fatal  misrcatiing  of 
a  truth  which,  as  properly  interpreted,  19  of  great 
importance  and  sii^ificancc.  the  tnith  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  tliat  the  religious 
coni»ci;ju»ic:is  invoivca  ihe  response  of  marS  whole 
nature  to  the  divine.  For,  while  this  is  true,  it  is 
sA^io  true  that  the  object  of  that  consciousnc^tt  e^i.tts 
only  for  a  being  who  is  capable  of  grasping  the 
idea  of  the  divine.  Now,  the  idea  of  the  divine  as 
we  maintain,  implies  the  conscioitsncsis  of  the  tihimate 
principle  which  unifies  all  existence  as  manilesting 
itscif  in  and  through  our  9eIf'Con9ciouffm^ss,  whidi 
itself  15  pofistble  only  in  and  through  the  consciousness 
of  the  world.  Hence,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  ' 
transcend  the  dtstinetton  of  self  and  not-self,  as  tlie 
myjstic  aflfinns,  we  should  at  the  same  time  destroy 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine  as  the  unity  which 
comprehends  both.  It  is  not  true  that  the  religious 
cotisciousness  at  it*  highest  d^rec  of  intensity  ex- 
tinguishes the  light  of  reason  ;  on  the  contrary,  just 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity  is  our  eon  scion  snesA 
of  the  unity  of  the  world,  the  self,  and  Cod, 
What  misleads  the  mystic  is,  th:it,  by  the  upt^-ard 
movement  of  reason,  especially  when  it  assumes  an 
intuitive  or  unreAective  form,  we  may  iinally  reach 
a  point  where,  a.^  in  a  vision,  we  sec  all  things 
I  Illuminated  and  merged  in  the  unity  of  the  whole 
[though  u-ithr>ut  losing  their  distinction.  So  engrossed 
the  otystic  in  the  consciotjsncss  of  the  divine,  that 
u  manifestations,  and  thus  confuses 
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the  absence  of  all  abrupt  contrasts  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  distinctions.  But.  while  the  relifio4i» 
consciousness,  like  the  higher  forms  of  the  artistic 
ooDsciousness,  denies  the  validity  of  all  [naolubte 
contradictions,  it  by  no  mean*)  dissolves  reality-  in  a 
vafiuc  and  indefinite  bein?  of  vrhich  nothing  can  be 
said  but  that  it  is ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  cnon 
vjvtd  perception  of  the  world,  the  self,  and  God.  bial 
of  the  world  as  inseparable  from  the  self,  and  of 
both  as  real  only  b  God.  \ow,  this  is  the  truth 
upon  which  Constructive  Idealism  insists ;  maintaining 
that,  just  as  in  its  personal  form  religion  is  the 
concrete  and  well-dcftncd  consciousness  of  God,  so 
[he  philosophy  of  rclis^ion  explicitly  states  the 
rational  process  implied  in  the  ascent  from  the  world 
to  the  self,  and  from  the  self  to  God,  pointing  out 
that  the  conceptions  by  which  in  our  thought  we 
cbaracterixe  the  objects  of  our  experience  are  but 
the  Staines  by  which  wc  advance  to  the  ultimate 
conception  of  the  universe  as  in  all  its  phases  the 
self-revelation  of  God. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  in  refusing  to  admit  the 
separation  of  God  from  the  world  and  the  faelf  we  havr 
only  escaped  the  defects  of  Mysticism  by  falling  into 
Pantheism.  If  the  finite  has  no  independent  reality^ 
but  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  phase  or  aspect  of  the 
infinite,  must  we  not  hold  that  only  God  is,  ancj 
therefore  that  all  other  beings,  including  ourselves,  are 
but  modes  of  the  one  and  only  Being  } 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  directly, 
let  us  make  dear  to  ourselves  the  distinction  between 
Mysticism  and  Pantheism.  The  most  perfect  philoso- 
phical formulation  of  Pantheism  is  that  given  by 
Spinoza.  Thought  and  e3ctcnsion— or  in  more  recent 
terminology,  nature  and  mind — arc  denied  by  Spinoxa 
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to  bav«  amy  separate  «nd  independent  existence.  There 
cutfKit  he,  as  he  argues,  more  than  one  ^ir-complete 
and  self-dependent  Being,  and  this  Being  alone  can 
properly  he  .tatd  to  have  substantial  or  independent 
cxbtence.  The  ^kssumcd  independence  of  the  external 
world  and  finite  minds  U  therefore  denied,  and  it  is 
aflirnned  that  the  totality  of  fnite  objects  and  of  finite 
minds  have  no  reality  in  themselves,  but  exist  only  ws 
modes  of  the  divine  attributes  of  thought  and  extension. 
Each  of  thifse  attributes,  as  Spii>o2a  tells  us,  is  ttifinite; 
and  if  it  IS  objected  that  there  cannot  be  two  infinites, 
he  answers  that  thenr  is  nothing  inoonceivable  in  the 
idea  of  two  infinites,  provided  each  k  regarded  as 
infinite  in  its  own  kind.  Now,  erxten^ton  and  thought 
are  of  this  character.  Thought,  as  he  maintains,  docs 
not  limit  extension,  or  extension  thought,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  as  from  holding  the  infinity 
at  once  of  extension  Artd  thought.  What  Splnora  is 
here  insisting  ujxm  is  the  inseparability  in  the  Aluutlntr 
of  thought  arut  being,  nature  and  mind.  He  argues 
that»  if  extension  is  denied  of  the  infinite,  we  must  also 
deny  thought  of  it,  since  the  one  h  essentially  cor- 
relative to  the  other  Thought  exi^s  only  as  the 
thmkini;  of  extension,  and  therefore  to  deny  the  reality 
of  either  is  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  other  The 
infinite,  tben,  is  infinite,  both  in  thoutrht  and  extension. 
The  diflfia)1t>',  howe\'er.  aru^es,  that  if  thought  and 
exteruion  are  mutually  exclusive,  it  seems  impossible 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  God.  Spinoza's  answer  is, 
thAt  each  completely  expresses  the  infinite:  a  solution 
which  is  cither  merely  verbal,  or  which  only  covers 
fover  a  fundamental  dualism  In  the  divine  nature. 
When  we  turn  from  the  unity  of  the  whole  to  the 
di>(tinction  of  the  parts,  we  have  to  observe  that 
the  seeming  independence  of  these  is  an  illusion.     The 
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essence  of  aU  external  things  is  extension,  and  extension 
cannot  mark  otf  one  thing  from  another,  since  it  hat  in 
hsclf  no  parts.  t>cing  absolutely  continuous.  It  ji 
imagination  which  pictures  extended  beings  as  if  they 
were  independent  and  complete,  whereas  the  moment 
we  think  them  as  they  really  are  wc  sec  that  they 
cannot  exist  in  separation  from  one  another.  And  the 
same  line  of  argument  shows  that  ideas  arc  not  really 
separable,  but  constiCuic  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is 
iokagination  thAt  represents  them  as  separate  units. 
All  so-called  finite  things  and  Rnite  minds  are  really 
modes  of  extension  and  thought,  the  two  attributes  of 
the  Absolute  kno*-n  to  us.  The  finite  is  no  doubt 
real,  but  ii  is  not  real  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  infinite: 
Ic  is,  in  fact,  the  infinite  as  arbitrarily  limited  by  the 
Imagination  and  given  a  factitious  independence  This 
principle  i^  applied  in  the  mctet  thoroughgoing  way  by 
Spinoza,  not  only  in  explanation  of  nature,  but  of 
human  life:  so  that  for  him  religion  consists  in  viewing 
our  physical  and  spiritual  beir^  as  having  no  reality, 
except  as  pans  of  the  whole. 

As  we  may  readily  sec  from  the  summary  of 
Spirwza  just  given,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  My^Lkism  and  Pantheism,  due  to  a  funda- 
mental difTerencc  in  tlkctr  attitude  to  the  uni^TfVC 
The  God  of  Mysticism  trnnscend^  the  world  as  far  as 
the  infinite  transcends  the  finite ;  the  God  of  i*antlK:ism 
is  immanent  in  the  woHd,  or  rather  the  world  b 
immanent  in  Iltm.  It  is  ju^t  because  the  m^-stk 
conceives  of  Uie  world  as  essentially  partial  aikl  limited, 
that  he  refuses  to  admit  that  tltc  Infinite  is  contained 
in  it  But  Pantheism  consiitTi  es^tent tally  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  finite  as  such  has  no  reality,  while  yet 
it  is  real  when  it  is  viewed  as  It  truly  is,  vie,  as  a 
phase  of  the  Infinite,  which  is  present  in  every  part  of 
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it,  and  in  every  part  with  equal  fulne:^  Thus,  while 
^stki»n  tumft  away  from  the  tforid,  which  tc  regards 
finite,  and  therefore  unreal,  Pantheism  finds  in  the 
Anitc  the  true  rc^Jity.  or  rather  it  denies  that  the  world 
is  iinite  to  one  who  truly  comprehends  it  Thus  there 
ia  a  tn^ofold  Q"x>vemenl  in  Panlheism  ;  that  by  which  it 
takes  away  from  the  so-called  finite  its  apparent  ind6< 
pendence,  and  that  by  which  it  reafftrms  It  as  a  pba^e 
of  the  liifimte;  In  Spinous,  the  great  reprei£ent2ti\*e  of 
philosophical  PantheJKm,  both  these  a)ipect«  nre  clearly 
stated ;  for>  on  the  one  hand,  he  denies  that  the  finite 
as  stKh  has  any  positive  reality,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
''he  asserts  that  it  is  real  a9  a  phase  in  that  totality  of 
being  which  he  calls  Nature  oi  God  Pantheism,  there- 
fore, does  not,  like  Mysticism,  turn  away  from  the 
world  of  ordinary  experience,  to  seek  for  the  Absolute 
in  a  transcendent  sphere ;  it  agrees  with  Agr>osticisni  rn 
*eekirg  for  the  real  wltliln  the  realm  of  ordinary 
ftxperjcnce,  and  by  the  excrci.te  of  reavin.  Its  con- 
tention is  that  when  reason  has  done  its  perfect  work, 
it  becomes  evfdent  that  the  apparent  independence  of 
the  finite  is  an  illusion,  due  to  the  character  of  our 
imaginative  faculty.  Hence  Spinoza  maintains  that, 
by  the  eyercisc  of  thought,  vre  c^n  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  Absolute  in  the  world  cf  our  experience. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  the  whole  material 
wodd  ift  one  form  in  which  the  one  Unity  is  expre^wd, 
as  the  whole  mental  world  is  anoUier  form,  in  which 
it  is  equally  expressed.  If  It  is  objected  that  this 
division  destroys  the  undivided  Unity  of  the  whole, 
since  it  makes  Matter  and  Mind  co-ordinate,  it  » 
replied  that  these  are  distinctions,  not  Acparations ;  and 
when  the  difficulty  is  pressed  still  more  closely,  the 
an^wer  ts  made  that  in  the  Absolute  they  are  identical,  ' 
though   the   limitation   of  our  thought   forces  as 
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distinguish  them.  Spinoza  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
Cbat  in  Che  Absolute  thete  is  an  mnnity  of  attributes^ 
each  one  of  i^-hich  expr«sseft  it  in  its  wholeness.  In 
this  last  conception,  Spinoza  comes  closest  to  Mysti- 
cism ;  for  he  i?^  Torccd  to  admit  that  the  only  forms 
in  which  wc  have  knowledge  of  God  are  thoso  of 
extension  and  thought,  and  therefore  bis  doctrine 
of  the  infinity  of  attributes  obviously  carries  us 
beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  thought,  and 
compels  as  to  take  refuge  in  some  form  of  direct 
intuition.  But  while  in  this  respect  Spinoza  approaches 
the  ecstasy  of  the  mystic,  there  always  remains  the 
Aindamental  difference,  that  the  fonner  defiie:»  all  rcaiky 
to  the  finite  as  such,  but  reallinns  its  reality  as  a  mode 
of  the  infinite  ;  while  the  latter  affirms  the  reality  of  the 
finite  as  f;uch,  hut  refuses  to  admit  that  it  b  immanent 
in  the  infinite. 

We  arc  nvw  in  a  better  position  for  understanding 

the    distiTiction    Ixrtween    Constructive    Idcaiiun    and 

Pantheism.      The  point  of  agreement  between  them  is 

tliat   both  afTinn  that  the  world  can  have  no  reality 

apart  from    God,  and  therefore  that  the  finite  a^  such 

has    no    existence.      But    in    two    respects    they   ditfer 

fuiidfti  lien  tally.      In  die  first  place;,  Pantheism  conceives 

of  the  divine  as  equally  manilestcd  in  nature  and  ia 

mind.      To  this  conclusion  it  is  impelled  by  its  method 

i  of  abstracting  from  the  diifercncc-H  uf  thinga,A.^  if  they 

I  were   superficial    and    tinesscntiaJ,   and    in   this    way 

'  reducing   the  universe  to   the   two   great    antithetical 

distinctions  of  matter  and   mind,  equally  related  to  a 

single  permanent  and   unchanging  aubstanca     Hence 

the  univentc  rnay  with  equal  propriety  be  called  by  it 

cither    God    or    Nature.      For,   if  mind   ls    no    clearer 

revelation    of    the    divine    than    inattcr   obviously  the 

characteristic  differences  of  mind  munt  be  left  out  of 
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account  as  uncssoitiaL  Now,  Constructive  Idealisnit 
while  it  agrees  n-ith  Pantheism  that  matter  and  mind  ^^ 
are  both  manifestations  of  the  divine,  denies  that  they 
manifest  it  in  equal  degree.  The  reason  for  this  denial 
will  be  obvious,  if  wc  recall  the  ateps  by  which  the 
aseent  is  made  from  the  Hnit  superficial  view  of  reality, 
as  a  collection  of  particular  things  only  externally 
related  to  one  another^  to  the  final  conception  of  it  as 
the  self-manifestation  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  The 
first  step  beyond  the  appaient  independence  of  pcirticu* 
lar  things  is  made  by  science,  which  brings  to  light  the 
bonds  by  which  they  arc  related  to  one  arothcr  in  the 
single  system  of  nature.  The  nc>ct  step  consists  in 
revealing  the  organic  unity  of  the  world  in  the  whole 
process  of  Its  development,  a  process  which  is  inexpli- 
cat>le  wthoul  the  conception  of  the  harmony  of  external 
nature  with  all  beings  that  \\\^  Beyond  ihift  .^tage 
we  are  now  compelled  to  advance  to  a  third  by  the 
presence  in  the  universe  of  beings  by  whom  all  other  V*^ 
forms  of  being  are  capable  of  being  kno^^n,  and  in  whom 
the  rationality,  working  more  obscurely  in  those  forms, 
conncs  to  5clf*consdousnesi  The  last  step  of  all  Is  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  as  the  expression  of  an 
absolutely  rational  principle  Now,  it  is  plain  from 
this  summary  that  Constructive  Idealism  canno:  admit 
thnt  the  Divine  is  expressed  with  the  «me  degree  of 
fulness  in  each  of  the  stages  mentioned  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  while  man  can  nci*er  escape  from  the  conscious- 
ness, implicit  or  explicit^  of  the  divine  principle  which 
gives  meaning  to  his  experience,  it  is  only  when  that 
principle  is  grasped  in  lis  complete  and  final  maJiifesta* 
tion  that  it  reveals  itself  as  self'Conscious  and  rational. 
It  is  because  Puntbeisin  b  contented  with  the  tint 
vague  consciousness  of  the  divine  as  the  tmifytng 
principtc  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  it  falls  to  determine 
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it  as  not  merely  a  vtnlty,  but  as  aelf-conftcious  and 
fationaJ-  Constmctive  IdeaUam,  oit  th«  other  h&nd, 
clearly  grasping  Hits  truth  that  the  physical  world  has 
no  independent  being,  but  U  merely  a  phase  in  the  life 
of  mind>  refuM»  to  sec  tn  it  the  final  n^velatton  of  the 
divine ;  and  therefore  it  AfAmiK  th;it  u'hile  the  divine 
presuppo^ex  and  mamfc»^  itself  in  the  external  world, 
iu  true  nature  is  only  disclosed  in  and  to  man, 
because  he  alone  finds  that  in  comprehending  himself 
he  is  compreh^mding  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  that 
is.  And  therefore,  in  the  second  pUce,  Constructive 
Idealism  does  not,  like  Pantheism,  rob  the  finite  of  its 
reality,  but  maintains  it,  while  reconciling  it  virith  th« 
reality  of  the  divine,  Thi^i  recr>TTcilialion  it  i%  able  ta 
cJfect  by  showing  that  trtie  individuality  dnc%  n> 
conxifit  in   reparation   from  all  other  reality,  but   tn  a 

izcd  through  the  comprehen- 
what  at  first  seems  opposed  to 
-active  form  of  knowled^^e  doe« 
not  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  one'-t  own  separate 
being,  but  in  the  expansion  of  onc'%  individuality  ov^i 
the  widest  area  ;  just  as  the  highest  self-activity  in  the 
form  of  practice  consists  in  the  widest  possible  sym- 
pathy and  union  with  others.  When  this  principle  is 
dearly  grasped,  it  becomes  evident  that  neither  by 
isolation  from  the  world  nor  by  absorption  in  the 
whole  can  true  individuality  be  realized  ;  but  that  the 
interutest  individual  life  is  only  ix>fts]hlc  in  and  tlir^ugh 
the  completcst  transccndcTice  of  abstract  personality. 
The  Christian  principle.  **  Die  to  live,"  may  thus  be 
taken  as  a  universal  formula,  applii^ablc  not  merely  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  expressing  as  well  the 
principle  of  knowledge.  And  this  is  the  principle  that 
must  be  applied  in  determination  of  the  divine  nature, 
whicli  must  be  conceived,  ivot  as  self-centred  and  self- 
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enclosed,  but  as  pooni^  hsdf  fbrdi  in  THrnftr  [vodi- 
gality  in  every  claneot  of  tfac  tmivcrac,  and  in  this 
absolute  self-soncndcr  icalizs^  its  awe  afasolnte 
personality. 

I  Thirtfc  tliw  is  **■**  JtJWiirif  Bsn  xod  9CaI 
Of  Godsfaip,  dm  k  era-  vaxn  ^id. 

And   CDOn  E^^d.  nnnl   gljdll^B  ^flf^ywTt*^  1i^i4f 

Into  a  r^ge  to  50^0*  far  mankiiicL 
^And  RCDiniii^Kz  at  hktov  :  dfcp»  Qke  seed 
'TAAct  the  UcHsom,  "^"^ir  flf  alt 

Say,  docs  the  Kcd  soona  caitii  asd  wdc  tltc  sim? 
Soiclj  k  has  DO  odtcr  end  and  ajm« 
Than  to  dnofv  ooce  more  die  isio  tlw  fToaDd, 
Taste  cold,  asd  darimcs*,  aad  ob&noo  Acre: 
And  th^icc  riK,  trae-like  ;rov  ibt»^  pais  to  joy. 
More  joy  aod  motf  joy, — do  man  good  agaoL 


LECTURE  SEVENTEENTH 


COD  AND  MAN 


In  my  last  lecture  I  tried  to  free  the  idea  of  God  from 
certain  one*aidt:d  views  whicb  destroy  its  purity  and 
lead  to  insoluble  contradictions ;  in  the  present  lecture 
I  propose  to  consider  the  rclatioa  of  tnao  to  God, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  pfo^lcflu*o£*«£Sp, 
as  apparently  in  absolute  anta^^orism  to  a  Bc^ng 
who  is  infinite  in  holiness  as  well  as  in  knowledge 
and  power  and  incapable  of  being  transcended,  in 
seeking  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  different  V'iew*  of  evil 
which  follow  from  the  Mystical  and  the  Pantheistic 
conception:^  of  God,  contrasting  with  them  the 
doctrine  which  results  from  the  conception  to  which 
wc  have  been  led  as  the  result  of  our  whole  inquiry. 
The  fundamental  mistake  of  Mysticism,  as  we  have 
contended,  is  to  turn  aivay  from  the  concrete  wealth  of 
tbt  knowable  world,  seeking  for  true  reality  in  a  trans- 
joendent  realm,  into  which  no  one  can  penetrate  by  the 
'exercise  of  his  ordinary  faculties.  The  mystic  is  thus 
led  to  deny  that  God  can  be  grasped  by  thought,  and 
to  fall  back  upon  a  super-rational  intuition,  in  which 
the  whole  being  is  conceived  ta"Tjie"so  filled  with  the 
divine  that  no  definitely  articulated  object  is  pre-sented 
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to  th<  mind.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  not 
only  do  all  the  ordinary  di^inctioRS  of  one  object  from 
anothtrr  disappear,  but  even  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  distinccions^that  between  the  conscious  subject 
and  the  object  of  his  conscrousne^ss.  In  thus  seeking 
to  exalt  the  Infinite,  Mysticism  really  empties  it  of  all 
meaning ;  for  with  the  removal  of  all  dcfinilcness,  the 
ultimate  Reality  is  identified  with  the  abstraction  of 
pure  Being,  an  abstraction  so  utterly  empty  and  dead, 
that  it  only  differs  from  pure  Notliing  as  the  idea 
of  unrenttzed  or  polential  reality  differs  from  the 
absence  of  all  reality^  And  if  the  mystic  findi  in 
this  emptiest  and  poorest  of  all  abstractions  an  inex- 
pressible v^talth  of  mcantt^,  that  is  only  because  he 
vaguely  endows  it  with  a  mysterious  depth  and 
complexity  which  properly  bclon(^  only  to  an  Infinite 
that  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought,  and  is 
therefore  absolutely  concrete,  God,  in  other  words,  is 
only  comprehended  as  He  truly  is  when  it  is  seen  that 
He  is  manifestfxl  in  e^^ry  element  of  the  rich  and 
varied  universe ;  and  this  comprehension  is  possible  for 
us  only  as  we  pass  through  the  whole  of  the  stages  of 
knowledge,  enriching  our  thcju|;ht  at  each  step  in  our 
upward  progress 

The  false  separation  of  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, 
God  and  the  world,  which  is  the  ^pwroi/  ^^i^  of 
Mysticism,  could  not  but  lead  to  an  imperfect  compre- 
hension of  human  life,  and  especially  to  a  folse 
conception  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  evil  and 
goodness.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  mystics,  who 
lived  in  the  btth  that  God  is  Lore,  the  doctrine  was 
not  allowed  to  do  its  perfect  work ;  but  even  Ihcy  do 
not  display  that  impassioned  devotion  to  the  good  of 
all  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  iU  integrity,  and  are  pmne  to  forget 

tp 
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the  en\  or  the  world  in  the  luxury  of  mystical  contetn* 
pJAtioa      li  IS,  however,  in  such  a  thinker  am  Plotinnft 
that  we  can  best  foe  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
separating  the  Infinite  from  The  fialte,  and  thu^  giving 
an  apparent  reahty  to  the  finite  in  its  isolation.      In  his  I 
view  the  material  world  cannot^  strictly  ipeakini;,  be  real ; ' 
for  nothing  is  real  but  God.     Now.  a  world  that  is  thus 
opposed  to  the  only  true  reality  must  necessarily  be 
wanting  in  reality,  and  ir  wc  Tollowed  out  the  idea  lo 
(ts  full   logical   consequences,  wc  should  even   have  to 
deny  that  It  had  reality  in  any  scn^  whatever.      Bot 
Plotinus  was  noTjrcpar^d  tO-Conven  th*  woHd  into  a 
-gqic  niudon  ;  and  hence  he  con<:ei\-e>  of  it  aa  dcfectfi^ 
or'^irTsny  unrealUed  being,  in  contradistinction  from 
God.  in  whom  there  U  no   defect  or  unreality.     The 
material  world  is  therefore  evil,  because  it  is  defective^ 
or   panially    unreal      Now,   it   b  tfj   be  obscived    that 
this    characteristic    attaches     to     matter     absolutely : 
no  possible  process  can  convert  it  Into  good,  because 
it  in  e»M:iitially    defective.      Here    ure  come    upon    the 
rundamcotal     defect    of   the    whole    doctrti>c.       If    the 
material    world    i»   infected  with    an    insuperable  Umtt, 
by  no    possibility    can    it    be  :shown   to  be  coinpaiible 
with  the  existence  of  an  inlimtcly  perfect  Ucing.      Wc 
must  thefcforc  either  deny  that  it  prccccds  from  God, 
or  maintain  that  God  will  not,  or  cannot,  bring  it  into 
hannotiy   with    the   good.      Thus,  by  a  curious   irony,  I 
the  mystic,  in  his  eagerness  to  exal;  the  Infinite  above) 
the  Finite,  really  degrades  it. 

But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  the  higher  lile  of 
man  that  this  conception  of  matter  as  defect  or  negation 
shows  its  baneful  influence.  The  earthly  Ufe  is  regarded 
as  one  in  which  a  being,  whose  true  life  is  in  union  with 
the  ab^iolute,  is  tied  to  a  physical  organism  which,  as  a 
mode  of  matter,  is  e^smmtially  evil      On  such  a  theory. 
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obviously,  the  only  meana  by  which  the  soul  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  union  with  the  divine  is  by  the 
nuppression  of  all  the  natural  desires:  since  these  are 
held  to  arise  from  the  transrorencc  to  finite  objects  of  that 
intense  longing  after  union  wiih  the  Absolute  which  ia 
the  soul's  true  nature.  Nothing  less  than  the  annihila- 
tion of  these  desires  can  bring  satisfaction  ;  for  the 
desires,  as  strivings  after  purely  individual  «atis(nction, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  longing  for  absolute 
union  with  the  whole.  Thus,  ultimate  satisfaction  can 
only  come  from  complete  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.  On  such  a  theory,  practical  morality,  as 
concerned  with  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another,  ail 
of  whom  are  equally  Imprisoned  in  a  body,  cannot  be 
more  than  a  stage  towards  tliat  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion from  all  finite  intere.Ht9,  which  leads  first  Co  the 
pure  contemplation  of  the  Absolute,  and  finally  to  com- 
plete absorption  in  it  through  a  mystical  ecstasy.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  conception  of  matter  as  essentially 
evil  must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  morality. 
When  man  has  reached  the  goal  of  his  efforts  there  b 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  cn^oy  the  bliss  of  absolute 
union  with  the  divine.  To  return  to  the  sphere  of 
practical  elToit  would  be  to  lose  the  fruition  of  his  ■ 
efforts^  Thus  we  have  a  form  of  religion  which  it  at^n' 
war  with  morality.  For,  morality  consists  essentially 
in  the  of^niaation  of  the  various  interests  by  whi^ 
men  are  enabled  to  turn  nature  into  the  means  ofj. 
realizing  their  ideals;  and  in  a  theory  which  regardsjl 
the^  interests  as  in  contradiction  to  their  true  lifej/ 
there  is  obviously  no  place  for  such  organization. 

When  Plotinus  tells  us  that  the  fall  of  man  is  the 
result  of  self-will,  or  the  attempt  to  realize  the  purely 
individual  self,  he  virtually  admits  that  (he  materia] 
world  is  not  evU  m  •>    "  -xomcs  evil  when  it 
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u  mule  tl^c  iii3trti]uciit  for  ihc  realization  of  fldf 
cnib'  At  the  ^jiinc  Liiitc,  be  ticvcr  ^ot^  nd  of  the 
proupposition  which  1eA<b  him  to  conceive  of  matter  u 
m  c:sncntiu1  antagonbin  to  spint  Unity,  aa  he  «tlwa)-3 
d%$umc3.  la  AhsoiuicXy  UKK>iu\^ilh\c  with  diHereoc^ 
For  this  reason  he  is  unable  to  sec  how  the  Infinite  can 
manifest  itself  in  the  finite  without  losing  it^  unity,  or 
how  the  finite  can  come  into  liarmony  with  the  infinite 
without  bcia^  absorbed  in  iL  In  its  present  applica- 
tion, tht9  preconception  lead^  to  the  identification  of 
-iclf-witi  with  the  pursuit  of  dctinitc  ends.  Thus,  to 
seek  for  wealth  or  honour  neems  to  Plotinus  the  same 
thirg  tvt  ,-«c1f-!(cckingr  bccaa-ce  in  striving  after  thcM 
objects  the  soul  tuni?i  away  from  the  only  object  in 
which  it  can  find  satisraction.  Now,  with  the  cUmina 
tion  of  all  definite  ends,  it  is  obvious  that  all  practical  | 
activity  19  made  impossible ;  and  therefore  we  are  notj 
Burpn»cd  that  tltc  true  life  of  man  is  conceive 
consbt  in  pure  contemplation,  or  eran  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  definite  thought  and  immersion  in  aa 
indefinable  Ab.colute, 
\  The  ultifnate  reason  for  the  negative  conception  of 
\evil  is  no  doubt  the  determination  to  preserve  the 
ubsolutc  unity  of  the  Infinite.  If  «vtl  is  6on>othing 
poftitis-e,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  God» 
with  the  result  thu  His  perfect  goodness  is  denied. 
Hence  an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  difVkuUy  by 
coocei^'ing  the  finite  as  by  its  very  nature  evil,  in  no  far 
as  it  lA  w^tnting  in  reality.  It  is  not  seen  that  the 
dtflSculty  of  reconciling  partial  reality  with  the  ext«tence 
of  a  Being  who  contains  all  reality  within  Himself  is  no 
whit  easier  than  that  of  reconciling  unqualified  reality 
with  it.  That  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  device  may 
perhaps  be  shown  byaskmg  how  evil  ts  to  be  explained 
on  our  view,  that  the  woHd  is  a  manifestation  of  God. 
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Now,  as  a  matter  of  historical  Tact,  the  doctrine  of  j 
Plotinu»  came  Into  conflict  with  the  fundamentally 
difTevcnt  conception  of  ChrUt>»nity,  with  the  result 
that  the  former  was  compelled  to  make  way  for  the 
latter :  and  we  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
one-SHJed  doctrine  In  the  Confessions  of  Augus- 
tine ¥rc  have  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
he  finally  came  to  sec  that  Nco-p!atonism  could  nor* 
afTord  final  .satisfaction.  Through  the  influence  of 
Nco*platonism  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  the 
Mankhaean  doctrine,  which  divides  up  the  urivcrse 
between  two  anta^ntstic  powert,  ^vas  utterly  unsatis* 
factory,  and  he  discerned  that  God  is  the  source  of 
all  reality,  and  that  only  in  union  with  Kim  is 
perfect  blessedness.  But  as  his  experience  deepened 
he  found  that,  though  Neo-platontsm  had  freed  him 
from  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  Manichacism,  by 
revealing  the  spirituality  of  God,  it  had  no  iisif^t 
into  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  Word 
has  been  made  flesh,  and  therefore  that  the  spirit 
God  is  present  in  humanity,  e\'en  in  its  d<^adation 
Now,  we  have  here  a  principle  which  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  problem  of  evil,  Plotinus  virtu- 
ally excludes  from  the  divine  influence  all  forms  of 
being  lower  than  man,  and  even  all  men  who  are 
unable  to  rise,  through  the  refining  influence  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  art,  first  to  the  ideal  view  of 
existence,  and  ultimately  to  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the 
Absolute  One.  Disguise  it  as  he  may  from  himself 
by  his  ptctorial  forms  of  expression,  Plotinus  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  giving  over  all  finite  existence 
to  the  power  of  evil ;  and  though  he  protests 
vigorously  against  the  idea  of  fate  oi  external  neces- 
sity, be  can  only  explain  the  influence  of  the  Absolute 
n  the    world   by  the  idea  of  a  purely  accidenul 
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and  irradotial  activity,  which  at  bottotti  is  the  BAme 
thing.  Now,  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that  the  unrverve 
tn  any  of  it±  pajt«  is  subject  to  chance,  and  maio- 
tain  that  whatever  is  must  in  scxne  91c  n^e  be  ir\ 
harmony  with  the  divine  nature,  it  is  obvious  thai 
we  can  neither  regard  evi)  as  an  irreitjstible  force 
acting  in  oppoKition  to  good,  nor  can  we  view  it  as 
a  mere  appearance  or  ilhision^  which  disappears  when 
we  put  ourflclvcs  at  the  poant  of  view  of  the  Absolute; 
in  other  words,  we  can  neither  a<rcep*  the  mystical 
rKir  the  pantheistic  conception  of  evnl  Knoufcb  hu 
periiaps  been  said  ir^  regard  to  the  fonner,  but  before 
attemptini^  to  gi\<e  the  only  solution  that  «eems  to 
be  Kati^factoTy,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  latter. 

Ner>-pbtonifim,  while  affirming  the  solr  reality  of 
the  Absolute,  >'et  prrdicates  a  kind  of  independence  of 
the  finite,  and  even  finds  in  it  the  explanation  of  evfl. 
Pantheism,  on  the  other  hand^  denies  that  the  finite 
has  any  independent  reality  whatever,  and  therefort 
it  consistently  affirm  it  that  evil,  aa  <tuch.  hac  no 
existence.  The  .suppoi:ed  reality  of  evil  in  due  to 
the  limited  \K>inX  of  view  of  our  ordinary  consctoav 
ncss.  which  gives  an  apparent  independence  to  that 
which  has  no  real  independence.  We  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  pictures  of  imagination  as  if  they  cor- 
responded to  reality,  whereas  they  give  to  the  part  a 
seeminf;  reality  which  disappears  when  we  contemplate 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  xvhole.  Thus  we 
picture,  say,  a  candle  burning  in  a  racuum,  to  use 
one  of  Spinoza's  illustrations,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
image  we  think  of  the  candle  as  ia  itself  a  real 
thing.  But.  when  we  go  on  to  iAhiJb  what  we  iiave 
thus  imaging,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  candle 
V  burning  in  a  vacuum    h   impossible  from   the  total 
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natUTC  of  the  physical  world.  And  the  same  thif%, 
continues  Spinoza,  t«  true  of  our  own  actJom.  We 
have  before  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  volitioa,  and 
hmiting  ourselves  to  it,  ^^^e  ima^nc  that  we,  as 
individuals,  originate  our  acts.  But,  in  truth,  every 
act  implies  a  cau^c  in  the  form  of  a  motive,  and 
therefore  a  purely  self-determined  act  is  an  tmpossi- 
bility.  Thus,  it  is  argued,  just  as  error  or  falsehood 
has  IK)  reality  corresponding  to  it,  so  there  is  nothing 
tn  reality  corresponding  to  evil.  When  we  rise  above 
the  divisive,  partial  and  deceptive  point  of  view  of 
the  imagination,  and  contemplate  all  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  whole,  or  35  Spinoxa  calls  it, 
*'  tjnder  the  form  of  eEerntty,"  we  sec  that  evil  has 
no  real  existence.  What  is  properly  meant  by  evil 
is  the  limitation  or  n^ation  which  tiekKigs  to  each 
part  of  the  whole,  when  it  is  given  an  unreal  and 
factitious  independence.  We  must,  therefore,  in  csti* 
mating  the  actioAs  of  ourselves  or  others,  neither 
condemn  nor  approve  them,  but  simply  contemplate 
them  in  thdr  relation  to  the  whole     A»  Pope  put^  it : 

"  All  discord,  harmony  noi  tmdcfittood, 
All  pariiitl  e\-il,  univcraal  ^qqA  : 
And,  «pitc  of  pride,  in  crrini:  OAturc't  ^^pi^ 
One  irutb  is  ckar,  nrhaitvcr  i*,  is  right." 

Or,  in  the  striking  phrase  of  a  recent  writer:  "  Heaven's 
design  can  realize  itself  as  effectively  in  Catiline  or 
Borgia  ax  in  the  scrupulnuft  or  innocent."'  A  finite 
self  an<l  a  purely  individual  action,  Tike  other  form^  of 
the  finite,  is  an  {llu!«ir>n,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by 
rcfermcfr  to  a  «^tandard  which  all  rren  are  supposed 
able  to  will  that  we  speak  of  %lf-denial  and  selfishness; 
the  truth  being  that,  as  compared  with  the  infinite,  no 
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finite  being  t^  more  or  less  perfect,  but  all  are  on  die 
same  level  u  equall/  necessary  to  the  wholA.  *I 
eonfes*!  I  cannot  undcfAtanri/'  says  Spinoia,  *'hn» 
spiritual  beings  expr^s^  God  more  than  the  other 
creatures,  for  I  know  that  between  the  5nitc  and  the 
infinite  there  is  no  proportion,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  God  and  the  most  excellent  of  created  thinffs 
differs  not  a  whit  from  the  dbtinction  between  hioi 
and  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  them,"  ^ 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  th^ 
it  contradictfi  itself  It  asserts  that  ''whatever  is,  is 
rifiht,"  and  yet  it  denies  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Absolute  anything  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
higher  or  Iowa*  than  anything  else.  Thus  it  maintains 
a  form  of  Optimism  which  may  just  as  well  be  called 
Pessimism  ;  for.  when  die  distinction  in  quality  bctweea 
one  thintr  and  another,  one  act  and  another,  is 
abolished,  the  assertion  that  the  whole  is  good  becomes 
meaningless.  If  all  distinctions  arc.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  finite,  equally  true  and  right,  for  "  whatever 
is"  might  as  well  be  substitute<)  ''whatever  ts  not* 
without  any  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  whole. 
When  it  is  satd  that  the  finite  is  an  illusion,  it  is 
implied  that  this  illusion  has  at  least  the  reality  of  a 
subjective  appearance.  But  the  rccoFJ^nition  that  the 
finite  is  an  illusion  implies  that  we  have  somehow 
transcended  the  finite  and  comprdiended  the  infinite 
So  far  as  the  distinction  of  good  and  e\'il  is  concerned 
this  must  mean  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  absolute 
standard,  by  reference  to  which  all  the  acts  of  finite 
beings  are  alike  condemned.  But  the  admission  of  thb 
standard  implies  that,  in  virtue  of  our  reason,  we  are 
not  merely  finite,  but  can  comprehend  the  infinite^ 
a  being  who  can  thus  transcend  the  finite  cannot 
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be  merely  a  link  in  the  chain  of  natural  causation,  but 
must  be  able  to  determine  himsdf  by  a  higher  law. 
And  when  freedom  i-s  once  admitted,  we  can  no  longer 
maintain  that  all  betn^fs  are  upon  the  same  level,  or 
that  there  15  no  distiiictioti  in  kind  between  good  and 
evil  The  Pantheistic  solution  of  the  problem  of  evilL-^^ 
is  therefore  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  Mystical,  As 
the  latter  virtually  affirms  the  ctt'mily  of  evil,  and  thus 
denies  the  possibility  of  good,  so  the  former,  in  affirm- 
ing the  sole  reality  of  good,  destroys  the  possibility  of 
evil.      A   iiuetheory  must  maintain  tha   reality  of 

_bo:h,  ~ ~^ 

-  The  course  of  our  discussion  has  made  it  clear  thai 
we  can  neither  regard  evil  as  an  absolute  limit,  nor  as  a 
mere  negation  :  it  is  not  the  former,  because  evil  that 
cannot  be  transcended,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
eternal,  becomes  a  mere  brutal  necessity,  which  cannot 
exist  in  a  rational  universe ;  it  is  not  the  latter,  because 
a  pure  negation  is  a  mere  fiction.  Wc  must,  therefore^ 
hold  that  evil  exists  in  order  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
in  some  sense  it  U  inseparable  from  good.  It  is  often 
supposed,  that  the  absoluteness  or  perfection  of  the 
whole  IS  incompatible  with  the  independence  and 
freedom  o(  the  parts.  But  such  a  conception  of  the 
whole  evidently  assumes  that  the  only  type  of  reality' 
which  can  with  consistency  be  maintained  is  that  of  an 
identity  which  cxdudcs  the  self-activity  of  the  parts. 
Such  an  assumption  ts  surely  indefensible.  Even  if  we 
do  not  go  beyond  organized  beings,  we  find  a  higher 
form  of  unity  than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  aAcrilTcd 
to  the  Absolute.  In  a  living  being,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  whole  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  parts:  what  w^ 
must  say  is,  that  each  part  contains  the  whole,  and  yet 
that  the  whole  could  not  exist  apart  from  the  peculiar 
activity  of  the  parts.      And  if  this  is  true  of  organized 
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bcif»g«,   it   t«  true    Irt   a   much   higher   »ens«   of  *elf^ 
conscious  or  spiritual  bcin^      We  are  Acctutomed  to 
fipcaW  oi  society  aft    an  or^nUm  ;  and   the  mcl;«phof 
points  to  a  truth  which  we  are  tempted  to  overlook :    J 
for  ftocicty  i«  not  a  coMedKtn  of  separate   individuals,  / 
but    a    whol*-,    in    which    th<r    <<Hf-activity    of    each    w 
essential  to  the  whole,  whiJc  yet  the  principle  of  tht 
whole  is  manifested  in  cadi.     Hut,  while  society  must 
be    assimilated    to    an    organism,    It    is   more  than   an 
organism  tr  thl't  sense,  that  the  principle  of  the  whoie 
^-     must  not  nnly  operate  in  each  member,  but  each    mu« 
1,      c^mfirfkffui  Xhc  principle  of  the  whole-      No  doubt  it  is 
the  ca^  that  this  comprehension  exists  in  Ihc  different 
members  of  society  in  various  degrees  of  disiinclness; 
but  in  any  one  who  understands  what  citixcrship  meam, 
it  mu^  exist  in  some  Form,  however  confused  and  even 
inconsistent  that  form  may  be.     Now,  we  are  swdy 
entitled  to  apply  to  the  tiltimate  princijile  of  the  wholt 
univente  the  highest  conception  of  unit>'  of  which  we 
arc  capabk  :  and.  therefore,  while  we  must  rcco^ixc 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  to  abso- 
lute clearness  the  conception  of  the  Absolute,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  a  self-conscious  unity, 
manifested   in   and   to   9clf*consdous    beings,    each    of 
wlK>m  can  attain  to  self-consciouiiness  only  in  so  &r  as 
he  comprehends  the  principle  which  is  implied  in  all 
forms  of  being,  but  reveals  its  meaning  explicitly  only  to 
rational  beings.      If  this  is  admitted,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  incompaciblc  with  the 
very  possibility  of  self-consdousncss  in  man,  that  he 
should   start    with   a  developed   consciousness   of  the 
Absolute.     The    whole   character    of    our   experience 
shows  us>  that  we  nse  to  the  consciousness  of  our  unity 
with  others  only  through  the  stress  and  conflict  of  an 
antagonism  which  at  times  is  so  extreme  that  it 
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to  burst  the  spiritual  bonds  b>'  which  men  are  united  in 
society.  And  indeed  the  freedom  of  man  necessarily 
implks  Ireedom  tu  will  evil,  r.r  to  seek  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  himself  in  that  whkh  is  contradktofy  of  his  tnie 
nature.  Here,  thai,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  hav~c  at 
once  the  explanation  of  evil  and  of  its  compatibility 
with  the  absolute  perfection  of  God.  There  is  no  evil 
except  for  a  rational  bcinp:,  who  is  capable  of  wilting  a 
K^d  which  he  identifies  with  the  absolute  (;ood,  but 
which  is  in  reality  in  antaizonisjn  to  it  But,  inasmuch 
,^tbe  possibility  of  willing  this  tower  good  is  insepar- 
"Sble  from  the  existence  of  free  subjects,  who  only  coine 
to  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  higher  through  experi- 
ence of  the  lower,  it  is  just  the  high  destiny  of  man  and 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  which  make  it  inconceivable 
how  there  should  be  a  universe,  containing  bcinfFs  who 
realize  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  own  life  and  of  the 
whole,  unless  those  bein^ys  pa&s  through  the  long  and 
painful  process  by  which  the  absolutely  good  is  revealed 
ax  that  which  can  overcome  the  deepest  depths  of  evil.  . 
It  is  diaracteristic  of  Christianity  that,  while  at  times  it 
has  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  evil  of  which 
man  is  capable  as  to  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  its  over- 
throw, yet  it  has  never  faltered  in  the  bdii^f  that  evil 
must  be  capable  of  beinp  overcome.  Even  Augustine, 
who  realized  with  a  perfect  passion  o*  corviclion 
the  depths  of  evil  to  which  man  may  fall,  maiatained 
with  equal  assurance  that  it  is  but  a  traositronar>*  Mage 
to  a  higher  good.  And  1  think  we  may  say  thai  the 
pessimistic  tone  of  many  of  the  litemry  men  aitd 
thinkers  of  our  own  day  is  at  bottom  due  more  to  the 
higher  demands  now  made  upon  humanity,  and  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  obstacics  still  to  be  overcome, 
than  to  a  belief  in  the  deterioration  of  the  race  or  real 
despair   of  its  future.     Thus,  in  a  sense,  pessin 
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coolinn«  the  Hoctrinc  which  I  am  trying  to  cjcprt* 
that  only  through  an  ev«f  rlc^per  rcalixation  of  th^  dqitht 
of  evfl  can  man  hope  to  rise  to  loftier  hughta  of  0OodDca& 
It  was  not  the  eighteenth  ocntary,  with  its  narrfiw  and 
philiMine  conception  of  life. 


**  The  barren  opiinUDC  tophismes 
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that  has  done  most  to  fom-and  the  m^  of  "  peace  on 
earth.  goodwtU   to  men/  but  the  nineteenth   century, 
with    its    powerful     practical     opttmism,     xocnetinm 
expressing  itself   in    terms  of  pesaitnLsm ;    and    tt   H 
hardly  too  much   to  say  that  the  height  of  opttinifin 
attained  in  any  a^  is  exactly  correspondent   to   the 
depth  of  pcssimisnn.     The   people  and  Uic  individual 
who  are  most  profoundly  consdous  of  evil  have  also  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  life,  and  therefore  implfdtly 
the  most  assured  faith  in  the  power  of  good  to  over- 
come   it.       Kow    otherwise     can     we     explain     the 
inapassioned  warfare  wai^  by  the  best  minds  of  our 
day  a^inst  evctythinff  that  shows  the  least   taint  of 
cruelty  or  injustice?     Without   faith   in   the   response 
of  his  Tellows  to  what  is  deepest  in  them,  no  one  wottld 
venture  to  arraign  them  of  evil.     And  it  is  worthy  of 
special    consideratxHi    that    practically  ali    the    voices 
which  give  expression  to  that  self-criticism  which  is  a 
distinctive  mark  of  our  dmc,  attack  the  present  social 
organism  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  organic  enoi^K 
but    in   some    form    o^^erridc^   that    impulse    towards 
self- realization   which  is  based   upon    the   idea   of  a 
higher   good.     No    theor>'    truly    formttlates    what    is 
working  so   powerfully  in  our   modem    consciousness 
that  docs  not  conceive  of  evil  as  due  to  the  imperfect 
conditions  under  uhich  man  must  realize  the  pnndple 
which   in  God    is  already   realized.     A   sclf-coasdi 
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betngp  as  Carlyle  has  told  us.  cannot  be  satis&ed  with' 
anythinf;  less  than  the  whole  infinite  universe ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  sarprisinjr   that,  living  a   life  90 
narrowty  limited  in  ftpace  and  time,  he  should  at  first 
seek   for  hU  own  good   in  vlclalion   of  the  claims  of 
others.     Hence    the  whole  history  of  man  is,  irt  one 
point  of  view,  a  record    of  the   proce^   by   which  he 
gradu;illy  leams  that  the  absolute  good  of  which  be  is^    I 
tn  se^irch  is  not  to  be  found  in  anything  short  of  that  ^ 
divine  Life,  which  consists  in  the  free  subordinatk>n  of 
his  merely  individual  good  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
Ex-il,  then,  is  never  willed  simply  as  evil ;  it  appears  at 
the  time  as  the  good  of  which  a  man  is  ever  in  search  ; 
and  when  he  h  disillusioned  by  the  experience  that  in 
it  he  has  not  found  his  good,  the  recoil  upon  himself 
brings  to  light  the  higher  self,  against  which  he  has 
unwittingly  been  striving,  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
Irtwer  his  permancnl  satt^fact]on  was  lo  be  found.      In 
the  sense  that   man  cannot  permanently  will  wliat  he 
clearly  realizes  to  be  incompatible  with  goodness,  we 
may  say  that  the  source  of  evil  lies  in  ignorance  or  the 
want  of  scirknowlcdge ;  but  in  so  speaking  we  must 
be  careful  to  observe  that  to  be  ignorant  of  oneself  is 
ultimately  to  be  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  all  good- 
ness, i>.  of  God.  ' 
I     If  this  is  at  all  a  true  account  of  evil,  it  b   not 
difficult  to  *ec  that    the  regeneration  of  humanity  is   |^ 
only  possible  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  God  is  immanenfTI^ 
in  man,  and  as  man  freely  responds  to  it  and  idcntilies 
his  own  good  with  the  good  of  all.     It  is  important  to 
ist  upon  both  of  the5w  aspects  of  the  tnith,  for  the 
.1  or  unconsciousness  of  either  must  lead  to  a  false 
conception  of  life.     Unless  the  divine  spirit  is  con* 
tained  in  the  self-conscious  hfe  of  man,  all  his  strivings 
must  be  blind  and  abortive  cflbrts  to  escape  from  the 
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Iron  chains  of  neccstity.  If  the  univene  is  not  ratiooal, 
and  fitted  to  reaJize  the  rational  life  of  man,  by  no 
posMblc  effort  can  he  find  the  f^ood  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  BtJt  it  is  equally  c&scntial  that  man  should 
freely  surrender  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  divine 
principle  which  is  operative  in  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  I  have  argued,  that  man  must  be  capable  of 
seli'willt  iV.  of  seeking  his  good  in  bolation  from  others, 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  promptings  of  that 
higher  sclf-consciou*ne»s  which  is  a  witness  to  the  tnie 
nature  of  things.  A  rational  being  cannot  be  forced 
to  be  good  He  may,  indeed,  be  made  to  conform 
externally  to  what  is  imposed  upon  him,  but  his  will  is 
not  thereby  turned  to  the  good,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
suffers  a  degradation  from  which  it  may  be  hard  to 
reco\-er  A  free  subject  cannot  be  made  good  even 
by  the  power  of  omnipotence,  and  therefore  the 
spiritual  life  is  essentially  a  free  find  self-determined 
Ufe.  •  The  self-revelation  of  God  in  and  to  man 
ir  correlative  to  man's  free  se1f*tdentificaCion  with 
God. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  learn  wherein 
the  process  of  ret;cncration  consists.  The  acts  of  the 
individual  must  be  his  own  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moral  quality  of  his  acts  is  determined  by  his  total 
attitude  towards  the  communit)'  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  As  morality  consists  in  willing  the  good  of 
all,  evU  is  overcome  just  in  so  far  as  the  individual 
vieu^  the  guilt  of  all  as  fats  own  guilt.  For,  by  tliis 
supreme  act  of  self- abnegation,  self-will  is  cut  at  the 
root,  and  tis  place  is  filled  by  a  will  that  wills  the 
whole.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  separate  him- 
self from  others,  no  as  to  isolate  cither  the  evil  or  the 
gO(xl  he  Joes,  As  St.  Paul  aw  clearly  saw,  the  evil  af 
one  communicates  a  taint  to  all,  just  as  the  good  of  one 
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contribute*  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  bears  in  himself  the  guilt  of 
all,  as  he  is  uplifted  by  the  R:ood  of  all  And  as  man 
by  his  very  nature  is  always  seeking  for  complete 
realization,  the  process  of  his  history  is  a  continual 
triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower,  carrying  with  it 
the  ele\'ation  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  race: 
At  each  »tage  of  this  process,  it  ia  true,  there  arc 
individuals  who  fail  to  riae  to  the  spiritual  level  of 
their  time;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  ^reat  problems 
of  society  is  to  bring  thcin  to  ihe  con:^ciou?4ness  of 
what  their  true  nature  is ;  but,  on  the  whole,  man  i«  in 
perpetual  process  towards  the  complete  moralization 
of  his  will.  Now,  it  is  here  that  the  character  of  the 
religious  condciouinesii  exercise?  its  influence.  Mysti- 
cism, as  we  find  it  in  Plotfnua,  and  e\'en  in  Christian 
writers,  gives  a  very  inadequate  support  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  conscfoosness,  because  it  does  not 
recognize,  or  at  least  does  not  sufficiently  recogni^ 
the  essential  identity  of  all  men  and  the  necessity  of 
the  complete  development  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
aspects  to  the  rcaUzacion  of  chat  union  with  the 
divine  which.  In  common  with  all  the  higher  forms 
of  rcl{gio;i,  it  a-*<sert't.  Thus  it  leads  10  the  over* 
estimation  of  the  coiitemplailve  life,  and  even  to 
the  evaporatUm  of  religion  in  a  Mi|>er-n(UcniAl  ct-Hiasy, 
which  gives  ~n<y  aid  in  the  uplifting  uf  nieu  as  » 
whole,  but  at  the  most  merely  cncouioges  a  few 
choice  spints  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  rciiiKd 
spirituality. 

I^antheism,  again,  tends  to  deadeii  tJic  cunMiiowkiicM 
of  moral  cvtl,  and  thercfotc  to  encourage  contentment 
with  "  whatever  is."  No  doubt  many  whose  thcjrcticiU 
creed  b  PantheiMic  exhibit  the  atrongcst  practical 
irtterest  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  but  this  only  shows 
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that  there  may  be  a  contrast  between   what  a  mao 
thinks   he   beltevca  and   what   actually    rulc^    his    hit. 
Where,  as  in  ancient  India,  Pantheism  was  not  a  mere 
doctrine  but  a  life,  its  fruits  appeared  in  indifTcnence  :o 
the  wildest  excesses  of  pas^on  or  in  the  conscrvi^'' ■^ 
of  immemorial  customs.     In  contrast  to  Mysticisn 
Faruhdsm,  Christianity   is  essentially   the    rcligtoci  ui 
humanity,  and  as  such   it  forms  the  5up]x>n  aiid  the 
JQstificatton  of  that  warUre  with  the  lower  self  which 
constitutes    the    essence   of   the    moral   corua'ousne^ 
Nor  can  the   moral  consciousness  in  its  highest  form 
subsist  apart  Irom  the  rdigiotis  consciousness.   Tor  the 
basis  of  morality  ultimately  is  an  ineradTcablc^iai£iLJll> 
tKfj  jfffjpnality  Qf  the  univecsc.     No  doubt   men   may 
^'ti  moral,  and  may  even   live  the  sdf-sacrlfu:lng   life 
<lemande<l  t>y  Christianity,  who  arc  not  able  to  reccMCtb 
to   their  intellect   the  Christian   idea  of  t)ie  CTtsential 
unit)'  of  man  and  Goii ;    but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  the  independence   of  mnrahiy  rm  rf>lijrifM^  raPIP^ 
be  maintained  by  anyone  who  clearly  recognizes  that 
to  separate  mGralliy  from  rclipion  is  to  deny  a  pnndpie 
and  >ct  .^{fnr.i  h-.  ,i]r,iiiL,uJon,     If  morairtyls  not  the 
exprc9;±»iu[i  uf  -All  iilc,-ttl  ba-Hcd  upon  tlw  true  nature  of 
things,  how  uiii  it  be  m<«intaiiied  tliat  mural  progress  l» 
possible  f     Why  may  what  is  called  prugrrns  not  be  a 
process  which  is  in  disharmony  with  the  true  nature  of 
things,  and  but  a  useful  expedient  to  secure  a  greater 
\  amount  of  individual  pleasured     It  thus  seems  to  mc 
^that  we   cannot   maintain    the   objective  character  of 
nviidViiy   w\lh\Hii    Xm^va^    it    upon    tlie  ultimate   nature 
:»  an  realised  in  God.     Thia  b   the  claim  of 
Chn^tianityH  h^  I  undcr^t^nd  it ;  for  Chnstfanity  refuses 
to  separate  the  service  of  humanity  from  the  service  of 
God,   or    the    service    of    God    from    the   service    uf 
humanity.     A  love  for  man  which  is  not  iiispiied  by 
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t!ie  faiih  that  self-sacrifice  h  the  very  nature  of  the 
divine,  can  never  issue  in  Uut  audacity  of  enthusiasm 
by  which  men  have  been  able  to  remove  mountains, 
and  a  love  of  God  which  is  purely  contemplative,  or 
expressr^s  itself  mainly  in  prescribed  acts  of  adoration, 
will  not  enable  men  cheerfully  to  face  and  overcome 
the  most  unsightly  and  repellent  forms  of  physical  and 
moral  evil. 

The  regeneration  of  humanity  demands  more  Chan 
the  removal  Df  outward  obstacles  to  prepress :  it 
demands  the  traniiformation  of  the  evil  will  by  the 
awakening  of  the  higher  or  true  self,  the  »elf  which  can 
find  rest  only  £n  union  with  God ;  and  such  a  renewal 
of  humanity,  which  may  well  be  called  a  "new  birth," 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  at  times  may  seem  to 
cease  altogether,  or  even  to  move  backward.  It  is  ao 
index  of  the  nobility  of  man  that  his  development  is 
always  sclf*dcvclopmcnt ;  and  therefore, no  member  of 
tbewhoic  can^bc  allowed  to  fcmain.  _in  any  respect 
unspintualiTcd.  This  various  and  complete  rcaUxatJon 
of  all  the  iorms  in  which  the  self-conncious  life  is 
manifested  has  only  in  modem  times  been  clearly 
Tccc^nized  as  the  task  of  humarity,  and  its  very 
complexity  is  apt  to  confuse  and  blind  men  to  the 
great  issues  of  Ufc.  Not  least  among  the  sources  of 
perplexity  arc  those  intellectual  differences  which  anse 
largely  from  the  very  intensity  with  which  men  devotc^w(y-y-0 
themselves  to  some  special  task,  with  the  result  that  ^ 
they  find  it  difficult  to  "see  Iffc  ^stcadlly  and  see  ft 
whole  "  ;  and  one  of  the  main  ot>jects  I  have  kept  before 
me  in  these  lectures  has  been  to  suggest  a  view  of  the 
relations  of  knowledge  and  faith,  theory  and  practjce, 
moraltry  and  rcligfon,  which  shall  not  leave  them  in 
irreconcttablc  conflict,  but  ^lall  tndjcaic  a  way  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  htiFv*  tav  be  reconciled 
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in  the  conception  of  a  divine  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  part  of  the  universe^  but 
predominantly  in  man,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
realize  ever  more  clearly  that  if  in  his  first  nature 
he  is  sunk  in  evil,  his  second  nature  is  to  be  of 
kin  with  God 
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IL   EXTRACTS  FROM   PHILO- 
I,  EiCTiAcn  rftoM  tha  "Dk  Uuhdi  Onricna" 

9  I,  or  other  Uv-given  s^me  havt  Mt  fonb  in  a  niU 
■od  Dfiftdomed  fashion   wba  they  regarded  as  Just,   mbak 
otbea  hate  overloided  their  thoughts  with  a  great  meat  oT 
nipcffliious  DuRcr,  ukI  bewildered  the  miods  of  tbe  pcop^ 
bjr  the  mjFthioi  fictioni  in  which  they  have  hidden  the  tn^ 
lloaoH  <»  ^  t'^^  band,  has  rejected  both  of  these  method^ 
^-tbe  one  aa  inoooiidcratet  carder  and  unphilo^ophicat,  the 
oUkcr  as  mcDdaciout  and  Cull  ol  imposture^ — and  baa  made 
the  beginning  of  his  laws  entirely  bcauuiul  and  admtnhl^ 
odthef  declaring  wiibout  preparation  mbat  ought  to  t>e  doof 
ut  not  10  be  done,  nor  (since  it  was  necessary  to  mould 
beforehand  the  mind*  of  those  who  wtrc  to  use  h&s  laws) 
untntiag  mythical  fdblcs  him>cir>  or  utJoptii^    ihosc  which 
had  been  comtructed  by  others.     The  hc^pjimc^  ax  |  hivt 
mmJi  is  mo»i  Adtnirabl<v  containing  as  it  docs  an  account  ot 
tbe  cteMiovi  of  tlic  world;    the  tcuod  bcirg  that  the  world 
t»  in  harmony  with  the  Iaw  umJ  the  law  with  the  world,  so 
thai  the  nun  who  obeys  tbe  law  b  at  tbe  same  time  a  dtucs 
gf  tbe   world,  and  ACtt   in  conibnnily  with   the  parpoae  of 
uMutv  by  wbirh  the  wbnle  world  U  rcgahated. 

llie  beanty  of  the  ideal  imprea^crcl  u|>oo  crmition  no  poet 
Off  historian  could  ever  wofthily  cdf^tintln  Th<^  «uqia» 
tpQscb  and  hearing,  being  too  ^it^t  and  loo  voicfftble  to  be 
athplcd  to  the  senses  of  man.  We  must  [>ot,  however,  be 
fliioit  00  that  account,  but,  inspired  by  our  love  lo  God. 
«t  oayst  try  to  speak  of  them  even  beyond  our  powcn. 
Though  of  oursclvttf  we  can  do  nothing  we  must  say  what 
little  wc  can,  so  far  as  our  limited  human  faculty  aJIows. 
when  it  \%  fiUcd  with  the  bvc  and  desire  of  wisdom.  For, 
)yit  aa  the  smalLcst  seal  receives  the  impress  of  things  of 
c«h)6Ai   magnitude,  so    perhapt.  Ifae   surpassing   bcatity  of 
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Creadon  a5  retordMl  in  the  Law,  ovenh/idowing  with  its 
BplendtiuT  the  soul*  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  il, 
will  be  displayed  in  smaller  character,  when  wc  have  first 
»ct  forth  thai  which  must  nol  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

S  7.  Some,  admiririii  the  beauty  of  the  world  rather  ihaTi 
the  Maker  of  the  world,  have  declared  it  to  be  ungcncratcd 
and  eternal;  theyliave  plainly  and  expressly  maintSLined  the 
Iklse  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inactivity  of  God,  whereas  ihcy 
ought  to  have  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the  power  of  God 
as  iu  Maker  and  Father,  in^ead  of  revercndng  the  world 
beyond  due  measure.  But  Moses,  who  had  reached  the 
vciy  tummit  of  philosophy,  and  had  also  learned  Iroin  the 
oracles  of  God  the  great  principles  operative  in  nature,  was 
by  his  insight  into  nature  aware  that  there  is  necessarily  in 
things  an  active  and  a  passive  principle,  and  that  the  active 
prindplc — the  Reason  of  the  whole — is  pcrfccily  pure  and 
unmixed,  being  better  tliun  virtue,  l)ettcr  tluin  knowledge, 
and  bcticT  th&n  the  absolutely  good  and  the  absoletcly 
beautiful^  white  the  paaaive  principle,  as  without  life  and 
self -activity,  ia  moved  and  shaped  and  arimatcd  by  Reo,a04iv 
and  thiu  transformed  into  an  abaolutcly  perfect  producl- 
Those  who  affirm  th«  world  to  be  imgenerated  do  not  see 
that  they  are  undermining  what  is  most  useful  and  moAt 
essential  to  piety,  namely,  the  idea  of  Providenne.  For  reason 
shows  us  that  a  father  and  a  maker  take  care  of  thai  which 
has  been  produced.  A  father  seeks  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  tus  children,  an  artificer  the  continuance  of  what  he  has 
made;  whatever  is  pernicious  and  hurtful  he  does  his  very 
beat  to  remcvci  whatever  is  useful  and  advantageous  he  »eeks 
by  every  means  to  provide.  But  that  which  is  there  of  itself 
can  excite  no  particular  interest  in  him  who  has  not  produced 
it  That  is  a  worthless  and  pernicious  doctrine,  which 
assimilates  the  world  to  an  anarchic  State*  in  which  there 
is  no  head  or  ruler  or  judge,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
administer  and  govern  all  things,  ^ow,  the  great  Mo*ea, 
viewing  the  uncreated  as  entirely  different  in  nattjre  from 
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the  vr^ble  world — for  tbe  wbolo  visibte  world,  as  subject] 
U>  process  and  change,  is  never  the  sane  In  succenne 
troircnts— hu  itttn1>m«d  elertiitf  to  ttiAt  woHd  which  h 
ifLviaiblc  «nd  gnsped  by  thouffht  as  brocher  and  Idnsmu, 
while  be  hu  appropriately  apoken  of  the  genesis  of  the 
vcntiUe  irorld.  Since,  then,  our  frorld  is  visible  iknd  sensible, 
It  hit  also  of  necessttj  been  create].  There  wa5  tbefcfose 
good  reason  Tor  giving  an  accouot  of  its  gertestSt  and  b 
doing  so  Mos«s  has  sbowr)  himself  to  be  a  cosmologist  of  the 
iiKm  rcvcrrcntUI  sjilrit. 

%  3*  Mciscs  Kiys  tliat  tJic  wurld  was  CDrotriictcd  rn  ni 
daya ;  not  that  Uie  CrcatOf  had  need  of  a  letigib  uf  tune — 
for  U  is  filling  that  Ood  should  do  all  things  at  once,  not 
oaly  by  Hi*  comouind,  but  by  His  mere  thovghc, — but  bccauae 
what  W1LB  cnatod  must  also  be  ordered.  How,  ntimber  if 
obanctvriKtic  of  order,  and  by  tlie  laws  oi  naturo  nje  is  tbe 
naost  productive  of  numtwn.  For,  arter  the  ttrri/,  it  ta  tbe 
first  peifed  ntimhrr,  being  equal  in  its  parts,  and  being 
completed  fmm  thrni — /Are*  ht'm^  en^^fmif  of  lix,  t^tto  av- 
Udrd,  mt  {mt-sixth^  Moreover,  tix  lit  hy  lutnrc^  su  il  wrrr, 
male  and  female,  and  iinttcs  in  itKlf  the  power  of  eaek 
For,  in  existing  things  the  o4d  is  mak,  a&d  the  wen  is  fimtsk\ 
bat  three  is  the  fir^t  of  odd  numbers,  tvo  of  even  numbei3, 
and  six  is  the  product  of  both.  And  the  workl,  being  the 
most  perfect  of  acaied  things,  must  be  constructed  according 
to  a  perfect  number,  viz.  sbc ;  and,  as  it  ivas  to  hare  in 
itself  the  generation  of  things  from  the  conjunction  of  male 
and  female  numbers,  it  must  contain  the  imprint  of  the  fUtc 
EDtxed  number  which  is  at  once  odd  and  even,  since  {t  w 
to  embrace  the  species  of  the  male  which  sows  the  seed  and 
the  female  which  is  receptive  of  the  seed, 

%  4.  To  each  of  the  days,  with  tbe  exclosion  of  the  first, 
there  15  allotted  orw  of  the  parts  of  the  whole.  Moses  does 
not  speak  of  the  '  first '  day,  lc«t  it  should  be  numbered  along 
with  the  others,  t>ut  appropriately  alts  U  'one  day/  seeing 
in  and  ascribing  to  It  the  nature  and  desfgnadon  of  wjt^^. 
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Now,  we  ntuit  sUtc  as  &r  as  possible  whiU  is  contained  in  it ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  deal  sith  all  that  it  conuini,  siiKe  it 
embraces  the  higher  or  mldt^iblc  world,  as  the  account  of 
!l  shows.  For  God,  because  He  is  God,  knew  beroft;hand 
that  there  can  be  no  beautifiil  image  without  a  bcatutjfu] 
model,  nor  any  fauUleu  sensible  object  whidi  box  not  been 
fashioned  aiter  an  archetype  and  idea  grasped  by  reason ;  and 
therefore^  when  He  had  doicimincd  to  constmct  this  visible 
world  of  oun»  tic  produced  beforehand  the  intcHigible  world, 
in  order  that,  by  usrng  the  incorpof«;il  and  god-hke  model, 
lie  might  fashion  the  corporeal  wortdf  a-s  a  younfjer  image  of 
the  older,  containing  as  many  sensible  genera  as  there  arc 
inlclligtblc  goiem  in  the  ideal  world. 

§5.  Ju5i  as  the  iiJi:^  of  a  ciiy  wlifch  he  propoie?  to 
eonstmct  has  no  cJiistcnce  in  space>  but  is  staiitpcd  upon  the 
soul  of  the  archilGct:  ao  the  intdli^ble  world  can  have  no 
other  plftCf  than  the  divine  Reason  (X^yv^),  which  gircs  order 
£0  the  Tarious  tdcofl.  For  what  other  place  cam  there  be  for 
the  divine  powers  which  is  rapablcofrecci^ng  and  containing, 
I  do  not  say  all  (be  powers,  but  any  one  of  them  in  its 
purity? 

§  6.  It  is  also  a  divine  power  wliirh  has  formed  the  world, 
A  power  which  has  it*  *iource  in  abv^lutc  goodncM.  Kor  if 
if  is  asked  wtty  this  world  has  been  made  I  think  we  shall 
not  err  if  we  answer,  with  one  of  the  andents.  that  ^ihe  Father 
and  Milker  is  good,  and  doe»  not  grudge  to  impart  something 
of  His  own  luture  to  matter,  which  in  itaelT  possesses  nothing 
good,  but  is  capable  of  becoming  all  things.  For  matter  in 
lis  primitive  atatc  was  without  order,  without  qualityt  without 
UGt,  and  full  of  tnsiability,  disorder  and  disharmony ;  but  it 
has  been  changed  and  translormed  into  the  opposite  snd 
best,— ^he  well-ordered,  bamionious, — in  a  word,  whatever  is 
characteristic  of  the  higher  nature.  Cod  Himself,  incited  by 
DO  adviser — for  what  other  Being  was  tbcrc? — was  minded 
to  bestow  nch  and  unlimited  larours  tipon  that  which,  without 
the  divine  grace,  could  obtain  no  good  thir^     Bui  He  ^' 


To  ipc^  BOn  p^Blf;  A 
boc  dw  Tbo^bt  (JU>«i)  «f  God,  or  God 
VDrid.  iM  M  ifa«  lied  atf 
(JWyi^TiA}  of  tbe  atAitea,  or  ihe 
in  bii  naad  dke  dty  wbidi  istobebvk.    Tkifii 
of  Umm,  pol  afac    la  gitiag  «d  ilmm*  of  t 
man,  be  eKpiCMly  i^i,  tltftmao  gM'frwtif  jfti 
of  Cod'    Nov.  if  tbe  pin  «  »s  imp  of  n  laefi 
dte  vfaole  'faifli,'  ddi  Ut^  fCuUe  «odd  of  obul 
fcWir  Am  aui*staiige^nBitb««co[ir  of  ibc  dnioc: 
Aod  It  ii  fdflba  cndcn^  t^at  tbc  sfdxtypftl  eat,  vtocA 
on  Che  kiftetliKible  vorki,  mm  be  tbe  ucbetjptl 
idea  of  idcu,  Ae  Roaoa  <A^)  of  God 

17-  li  u  eud  ihM  'in  ibe  be^iniiig  God  awk  the 
and  tbe  ceith*;  mcMUig  bf  'bcsimung,*  not  a  besmmu^  ia 
tiiae,  ei  tome  inagmc ;  for  bcTutc  tlic  ufii^iiuiioQ  <d  tbc  «odd 
tUM  »a*  DoCf  bvt  it  b»  corac  inio  bcaog  eitha  wicb  tbc  vodd 
<r  after  it  For,  ■■  ticnc  i*  an  ititoral  In  the  jaorexncnt  of 
tbe  hfiavctie,  there  could  be  no  morcmcnt  pcior  to  dutl  vhicb 
vaa  oiovalf  bat  moranent  must  hare  been  iostitotod  Mber 
Ut«f  than,  ot  ■JOTuluaeourijr  witb,  tbe  ori^  of  the  hcarau^ 
beoc^  tinio  noM  bave  co«ne  into  being  oootcinponukcousif 
with  iht  vorld,  or  poturior  to  it.  To  3»crt  that  tima 
older  than  th«  woirld  is  therefore  ruh  and  anpli 
Nov,  if  by  ibe  'beginning'  ii  rtot  meant  tbe 
time,  »c  mutt  conclude  tbat  vbat  is  affirmed  is  tbe  | 
in  number ;  so  tbat  'tn  tbe  be^iung  God  made'  ^ 
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to  ^God  made  the  heavens  lint'  And  in  truth  it  is  profier 
to  Bsy  ibat  heaven  came  mto  being  'fint,'  because  tt  is  the 
higlKst  of  all  created  thioss,  and  consists  of  the  purest  spcdes 
of  substance,  since  it  vu  to  be  the  mort  holy  abode  both  of 
inriflible  and  of  risible  godt.  And  ir  the  Oeaior  made  all  things 
at  once,  &tiU  thin^K  mide  beautifully  none  the  less  posses«ed 
Older ;  for  nothing  is  beautiful  that  vs  without  ofda.  Now, 
order  u  tbc  consequence  and  connexion  or  things  whkh 
precede  and  follow  one  another,  if  not  in  3Ctual  fact,  ai  least 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  fashions  tbeiD ;  for  only  so  will  they 
be  determinate,  stable  in  ibdr  ninire,  and  fnx  from  contusion. 
la  the  inteUigible  world,  then,  the  Creator  nude  the  incor- 
porctJ  heavens  and  the  invisible  earth  and  the  fticin  of  aif 
and  of  empty  space.  The  fomtcr  he  called  '  darkness,' 
bccatisc  air  is  by  nature  black;  the  tatter  tbc  'deep*  because 
CK^Ky  space  is  exceedingly  deep  and  imiiiC4ksumblc.  Neat 
H«  nude  the  incorporeal   lubBtanoe  of  water  and   'Apant' 

|(v»<«iyiA}j  seventh,  and  last  of  all,  the  subslance  of  light, 
which  alio  was  Lncorporeal,  being  the  ideal  patterti  oJ  iha 
mn  ind  of  all  the  light-bearing  Mars  which  w^e  to  be  Axed 

}  in  tbe  heavens. 


1.    EXTItACTS  rROU  OTHER   WrJTINGS  OT  PbILO. 

A.— II.  654.  The  dinne  realm  is  truly  untrodden  and 
'  inaccc»ib]e,  ror  is  llie  purest  intelligence  able  to  ascend  even 
to  such  a  litHght  as  merely  to  touch  it  It  is  ircpossible  for 
man  to  have  a  direct  vision  of  the  self-^xistent  Being.  When 
it  is  said  that  man  cannot  see  ihe  '  face '  of  Cod,  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  is  a  figurative  way  of  indicating  that 
the  seU-eiQstcnt  Being  is  absolutely  pure  ind  unmixed,  the 
specific  nature  arnl  form  of  man  tieiikg  best  kiiovm  by  his 
'Ucc'  For  God  does  not  say,  *T  am  by  nature  invbible'*^ 
tix  w}io  can  be  mofe  risible  tiatii  He  who  has  crigtnaicd  all 
ulhcr  visible  thin^? — but  He  laya,  'Though  1  am  by  nature 
visible,  no  man  hath  seen  mc/    And  the  cause  ties  in  tbe 
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weftlncM  of  the  cmttire.  To  spttk  plainly,  we  most  beconie 
Ood— vhidi  is  impos^blc — before  we  can  ccmprebcnd  God — 
1.  a  j8.  In  Deuteronomy  rxxti.  39,  we  rcAd :  "  Bchokl,  bcbold 
that  I  SOI,  and  there*  it  no  God  beside  m«."  Now  here  God 
does  not  ^y,  "Behold  Me  "--for  h  is  impotsible  for  the 
creature  at  all  to  comprehend  God  in  Hia  inner  being — but, 
''Behold  that  I  cm,*'  t.f,  contempUtc  try  existence;  for  it  is 
enough  for  hunmn  roiicon  to  ott&in  to  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  and  exifita  a  (jituc  of  the  universe*  and  any  aitempt 
to  go  further  and  discover  the  essence  or  dctcrtninaic  nature 
of  this  Cause  is  the  «ourcc  of  all  foUy.  When  Mofe»  ajckod 
hy  what  n&me  be  should  designate  the  Being  who  sent  him, 
the  divine  answer  was  (Exod.  lii.  14):  "1  am  be  who  is^ 
('Ey^  *!fu  u  iL^i');  whi^  was  cqui^-aJcni  to,  "It  is  my  nature 
10  be,  not  to  \>c  named"  (tfm  r^fito,  ^  A^*rft*i).— I.  53, 
lie  who  thinks  that  God  hiu  qualttica,  or  that  He  i*  not ' 
or  ifl  not  uncreated  and  impcrishaMCi  Of  is  not  imnriutabl^^ 
injurea  bimtelf,  not  God-— L  1S1.  It  u  impious  to  mpposo 
that  there  iis  Anything  high<T  than  the  Cnutc  of  all  thiagi^ 
lincc  nothing  i%  equal  to  Him,  nothing  a  liulc  lower,  but 
everything  after  God  i&  found  lo  have  descended  by  a  whole 
genus, — [1,  191.  Cod  mtist  be  conceived  as  the  uncreated 
and  ctcmaL  Cause  of  oil  things.^ — I.  119.  Though  He  cxuta 
outside  of  creation.  God  ha«  none  the  less  filled  the  woHd 
with  Himself. 

B."n,  154.  The  Wyes  is  two-fold  in  the  universe  and  in 
the  nature  of  tnaa  In  the  universe  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Aoyos  which  has  to  do  witli  tlie  incorporeal  and 
archetypal  Ideaa  constiluting  the  inCelligible  cosmos,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Xftyu*  which  is  concerned  with  visible 
things,— these  being  copies  and  imitations  of  the  idcof  from 
which  this  visible  cosmos  has  been  fashioned-  In  man,  agairi, 
there  is»  on  the  one  hand,  the  Wyos  ivdid&tro^  (jjiner  reason) 
and,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  Aciyof  n-/io^<Jio«  (outer  reasonu 
'I1ie  former  is  like  a  fountain,  the  latter,  U.  the  expn 
A^oG,  is  like  the  stream  which  flows  forth  from  it     The 
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one  is  situated  in  the  ruling  part;  the  other— that  trhich  is 
expre«£e^— is  in  the  tongue  and  mouth  aod  the  other  or^ns 
of  speech.  .  .  .  Two  virtue's  have  been  Assigned  to  it, 
ex^resswn  nnd  truth ;  for  ihe  k&yo^  of  nature  is  true  and 
expressive  <if  all  things,  and  the  A^yo*  of  the  wise  man, 
imitating  the  A^yot  of  nature^  ought  to  he  absolutely  incapable 
of  falsehood ;  it  ought  Eo  honour  truth*  and  obscure  nothii^ 
the  knowledge  oT  which  can  t>enefil  tho^  instructed  by  it. 
Not  but  what  there  have  been  assigned  to  the  two  forms  of 
the  A^^yof  in  us  two  appropriate  virtues :  to  the  Ai>7ov  n-jDo- 
^/HffOf  the  virtue  of  rxprtision^  and  to  liie  Aoyos  in  the  mind 
the  Tirtue  of  truth-,  for  it  is  not  fitting  thai  the  mind  :;houId 
accept  anything  false,  or  that  speech  should  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  roon  precise  expression  of  iruih. — I.  161,  God  x%  cauif, 
not  Mtrttmfnt.  Wlmlcvct  ccnnc*  into  being  is  produced  ijf 
Mtitffi  of  an  inMrunicnt}  but  ^/  lh«  cause  of  all  things.  In 
the  production  of  Anything  there  mufll  caopcraic  {»)  that  ^^ 
trAick  it  i«  made^  {»)  that  /fVM  tfAM  it  1%  nutde^  (3)  that 
tAfPHg/k  tfhich  it  is  made.  (4)  that  on  ai<i*unt  <tf  which  it  is 
mad«;  in  other  wonlit,  the  *caiific,'  the  'mait^/  the  'imiru- 
cncnt,'  the  'reason'  or  *  purpose/  Thus,  in  the  produi^tlon 
of  a  house,  or  a  whole  dly,  there  must  co-oprratr  (1)  the 
AKhitect,  (2)  the  stones  and  timber,  (j)  the  instruments. 
Now,  the  architect  is  the  cause  6y  which  the  house  ta  made, 
the  stones  and  timber  are  the  '  matter '/n^w  which  the  building 
it  made,  the  instruments  ore  the  thin^^ii  thn'ugh  whicft  it  is 
madef  and  the  ret^son  why  it  is  made  is  tD  afford  shelter  and 
protectionn  I'assing  from  particular  things,  look  at  the  pro- 
durtion  of  that  fireatest  of  all  edificeii  or  cities,  the  world, 
and  you  will  tind  that  God  b  the  cau4»e  by  whom  it  has 
been  produced,  that  the  'maucr'  is  the  four  elements  out 
of  which  It  has  lx:cn  composed,  that  the  Instrument  is  the 
A^yof  of  God  Uirough  which  it  has  been  Ibnned,  and  that 
the  reason  of  its  existence  \%  the  goodness  of  the  Crrator. — 
r  50a.  The  K&yo%  U  ndihcr  unbegotien  as  God,  nor  begotten 
as  man. 
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C— L  414-  Tho  Xiy^  h  the  eldest  Son  of  God-— I  jot 
Tb«  X6y^  is  the  fimtom  £00  of  God— r  56«-    TW  cldeA 
JUy«c  of  the  ftelf-CKBlent   Being  puts  on    ihc.    coiouM  as  a 
gariDcnt,  for  it  amfs  iisdf  in  e«ith  ftnd  vfttcx  and  ur  tnd 
fij«  and  tbctr  products^  u  the  kidivuhttl  sou)  is  clothed  with 
the  bodj,  ADd  the  mind  of  the  wbe  nun  with  the  viitBcs.  .  . . 
The  A^^oi  of  the  sclf-i^xistcnt   Ifcinfc   U  the   bond  of  the 
untTCTM,  vrfaich  bolds  toftcther  Mxnd  doiely  imiiet  aU  its  panL 
pRventinji  them  from  bdog  ktosened  and  sepanucd. — L  191 
Once  Greece  doumfacd,  but  the  Macedonians  dcpri^td  ii  cf 
iti  authority.    Then  Macedonia  had  iu  period  oT  blooo^  but 
it  was  gndually  diaxftenabered,  and  fiuUr  lost   ita  fkOiRL 
Prior  to  the  Macedooiam  the  Pcnians  were  prci^MKroai^  bat 
in  a  angle  day  their  rast  and  might]^  kii^dom  vas  overtbrowii. 
And  now  Ute  Parthians  are  more  powerful  than  the  Posiaii^ 
wbo  but  tbc  other  day  were  their  nustera.    £^pc  once  had 
a  long  and  glorious  career,  but  UJce  a  cioud  its  dominioo  ba» 
passed  aw^y-    ^Iktc  are  the  Ethiopian?,  where  Canhage  and 
Ltbp?    WTicfc  art  the   Kings  of  the   P<jniui?    What  hat 
beCollen  Eeropc  and  Asia,  andt  in  a  wotd,  the  whole  h^tatrfe 
tmiUl^    U  it  not  tutttod  up  and  down,  and  agitated  like  a 
ahip  at  sea — at  oihc  time  ^tailing  under  fftrouring  windxt  and 
agftln  stru^lhig  with  conury  galea  P    Por  the  drrioe  Xiy^t, 
which   most   men  call    '  fortune,'  mova  in  a  orclc-      Ever 
flowing  it  acts  upon  dtiea  and  nattcoa,  aadgniog  the  pontes- 
nooa  of  OQ^  to  another,  hut  aiways  making  for  tb^  convenioo 
of  the  irhole  habitable  world  into  one  city,  with  that  hi^jiest 
form  of  polity,  democncy,— !,  41 1.  The  X&ycf^  Is  the  heatventy 
man.— ri.  625.  Why  h  it  said  that  God  'made  man  ^hrt  the 
Ijaaiee  of  Cod'  (Got  i.  37)^  aa  if  He  wcruapcaking  of  another 
God,  and  iiot  of  flimsdf ^    The  mode  of  statcinent  is  besuii' 
fully  and  wisely  choacru    For  no  mortal  could  be  nude  in 
the  image  of  the  most  high  Cod,  the  Father  of  the  universe, 
but  only  in  the  image  of  the  fov^  Gw/,  who  is  the  Ac^yof  of 
the  other     For  it  was  fitting  thit  the  rational  (koytin^)  itnpres- 
sioD  on  the  sotJ  of  man  should  be  engraved  by  the  divine 
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WjwT,  ^iice  ihe  God  prior  iv  \\vc  A«yot  U  hi^htr  ihjm  crciy 
itttKHul  iMiute,  and  it  vras  uoi  IawIuI  foi  aiijr  u«ktcd  beiti^ 
to  be  cukIc  tike  lo  Him  ivho  is  above  rcuOD. 

D- — I.  5o».  Th«  Father  has  given  to  ihc  X^oi  the  privilego 
olsCuiding  bclwccn  tho  Crc^kior  and  tliat  «hkh  He  huA  made. 
And  this  nsM  A^7<o«  is  a  suppLiAnt  to  the  immortal  Cod  on 
beholi'  of  the  afflicted  race  of  mankind. — I.  970,  563.  The 
X^ytK  is  (he  high  [m«iE,  who  rn^dixtes  1>etwr<en  Ood  and 
nao ;  whd  is  not  10  be  defiled  by  trruching  ttie  corpse  of 
his  fJatkcr.  i,t,  die  spirit,  or  of  bis  mother,  if.  the  sense. — 
1.  121-2.  The  X^yo«  is  the  munnu;  for  Moms  snid  to  the 
people,  ^T\m  i«  the  brcAd  which  the  Ij>t6  haih  ^ivtn  you 
to  eat"  (Exod.  xvi.  13).  .  .  .  The  soul  is  uught  by  the 
prophet  MoK-s,  who  tells  it:  "This  is  the  bread,  the  food 
which  God  han  given  for  the  m>u],  explaining  that  Cod  has 
brought  ii,  Kb  own  Word  and  Reason ;  for  this  bread  which 
He  has  given  us  to  cat  is  this  Word  of  His/'  ,  .  .  Let  God 
enjoin  the  soul,  siying  to  it,  Out  "man  thill  rot  live  hy  bread 
alone,"  speaking  in  a  figure,  *'but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ccedcth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God-"— I.  560,  Moses  exhorts 
him  who  is  lufhdently  swift  of  foot  to  press  on  without  taking 
breath  10  the  supreme  A6yo^  o\  tiod,  which  u  cl>e  fountain 
<tf  wis^iom,  la  order  that,  by  drinlcing  of  that  stream,  he  may 
find  cvcflAsting  life. — I-  504.  The  soul  has  three  parts,  and 
och  of  these  pans  is  divided  into  two  i  uf  six  parts  thus 
arise,  the  seventh,  which  is  tlu:  holy  and  divine  \A^/Q%f  is  fitly 
regarded  u  the  divider  (tu/u^i)  of  the  whole. — I.  491.  Bach 
of  the  three  victieia  (the  heifer,  ihc  r^m  and  the  goat)  be 
divided  iri  ibc  middle  (Exod.  xxxix.  3) ;  the  soul  imp  rAiional 
and  irratit>nal,  speech  into  true  and  tiihc,  sensation  into 
definite  and  indefinite  \  and  these  divisions  he  placed  opposite 
lo  each  other,  ntional  to  irrstionsl,  true  to  false,  definite  10 
iiftdefinite,  leavirtg  the  birds  (turde-dove  snd  pigeon)  undts- 
turhed.  For  the  inoorpore-Kl  and  dtvinr  sn'mr^rK  mnnni  he 
dmdcd  into  oppoRiU^i  ui  taTiar>re  wi^  eaeh  other. — L  Ss. 
The  'rnek  cut  away  at  the  top'  (Dent  vtii.  15)  h  the  wisdovn 
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of  God,  whicJi  He  cut  u  topQQit,  ftnt  or  ill  (turn  Bu  omn^ 
powers  and  fiom  vhich  He  givci  drink  to  «oub  thui  lov 
God 

E.— I.  456.  In  G«n,  jonri.  j  vte  4fe  told  Uut  AbntuDftj 
<lcpt  all  the  Law  of  GckL'  Now,  the  I^w  (n^-oi)  »  nochii 
b«t  the  Drvine  Word  (Aat^*),  which  cocnotanda  what  aa^hl 
to  be  donCf  And  forbids  what  ought  not  to  be  done;  ftftj 
scripture  htax^  witness  when  it  tayi,  'be  MmTed  the  IJ^W 
from  Hu  wocds*  (De«t.  xxuu.  4).  If,  then,  the  Word  of 
God  a  the  Law  of  God,  utd  ihe  figbtcoiis  msn  kfurfw  th« 
Lav,  he  a1w>  perfccrljr  keeps  the  AVord ;  so  th:itf  ai  scrpturo 
aayi,  the  Actions  of  the  wise  nun  arc  the  words  of  God. — 
II.  453.  Men  who  arc  under  th4;  dominion  of  ang«r.  or  desire* 
or  any  other  passion,  or  of  intentional  wickedness,  in:  com- 
plete slaves,  while  those  who  love  the  Law  arc  free.  For 
the  Law  u  ttncrring,  right  reftson :  it  U  not  made  by  this  or 
thai  man,  being  no  transitory  law  of  nioftals,  written  on  parch- 
Dients  or  engraved  on  cohimm^  the  lifeless  on  the  lifeless^ 
but  an  eternal  kv  stamped  by  the  imoiorul  nature  on  the 
itnmortal  mind. — IL  195.  The  Aoyof  convinces  of  guilt;  vt 
h  the  fXc^^os^  which  dwells  in  and  vt  tRsepsi^ble  Ikmb  each 
soul ;  refuMng  to  accept  what  it  wrong,  tt  always  presents  its 
nature  as  a  hater  of  evil  and  lover  of  virtue,  being  itself  at 
oacc  accuser  and  judge 

F.— L  35.  Every  roan  in  his  reason  is  connected  with  the 
divhie  ^6yi>%  being  an  ectyf>e,  or  fragment,  or  »park  of  that 
blessed  nulurt;*  while  in  the  ^siructutt:  of  hi&  body  he  h  cou- 
nccicd  widi  Uic  ttrst  of  ilie  woiid' — 11*  j6;.  A  ihou&and 
things  escape  from  and  elude  the  human  mmd,  because  it 
is  entangled  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  imprcnsions,  which  sednee 
and  deceive  it  by  &lse  opinions^  Thus  the  soul  may  be  said 
to  he  buri«^  b  a  morial  body,  which  may  be  called  ite 
tomb. — L  3$&.  It  is  possible  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  dwell 
in  the  Bout,  but  not  to  lake  up  iu  permaneiit  abode  there- 
And  why  shnnM  we  wonder  at  this?  For  there  ii  nothing 
in  this  world  the  posst^ssion  of  which  is  stable  and  en<Iuring, 
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but  tnortu!  a^airs  at«;  continually  wkvcTmii  in  t)ic  balance, 
DOW  inclining  to  one  )i<lc  a.nd  then  to  the  oihcr^  And  liable 
to  pcq>ctuft1  oIccrnalionA-  The  grcaiCAt  cauac  of  oar  ignorance 
ii  the  flrj;h  (frdp^j  sm^  our  connexion  witTi  the  fIcEh.  With 
tbiK  agrees  the  taying  of  Moses :  bccAUfic  'they  ore  6«vK  th« 
Divirie  Spirit'  i«  not  abl«  to  abide  in  them^  ^  ^  ^  Nor  dom 
anything  &o  impede  the  growth  of  the  soul  as  the  fleshly 
nature  Tbi«  is  the  ftr^t  and  main  foundation  of  iiznorance 
&nd  want  of  undenranding,— L  373,  So  long  as  our  irratioiial 
denres  were  not  excited  and  did  Dot  cry  out,  otir  reason  was 
established  inth  some  firmness;  but  when  they  began  to  fiU 
the  K>u]  with  [heir  discordant  cries,  calling  out  and  awakening 
llie  passions,  they  led  to  insurrection  and  strife, 

G.— L  J03-  Abmham  confc$.scd  that  virtue  without  the 
grace  of  Cod  is  of  no  avail — I.  662.  We  must  never  imagine 
that  wc  are  ourselves  able  to  vash  and  clcAnse  a  life  full  of 
Ktainx  without  the  grace  of  God. — L  302.  As  milk  is  Che  food 
of  babes,  jtnd  wheftt-cakei  the  food  of  men,  so  the  soul  must 
bave  a  miik-likc  nourishment  in  its  age  of  childhood,  vu.  the 
rudiments  of  education,  while  the  nourUhment  adoipted  to 
men  art  the  precepts  of  wisdorD>  temperance  and  the  other 
virtues. 


ni.    EXTRACT    FROM    THE  SEPTUAGINT:    Gkn.    I. 
9.  'Er  ^XV  f>r''**|<r<v  0  0<At  T&v  ovpavijv  Kdt  rrji-  y^t-.      H  5J 

dfiwtrov     ttal    ifvciJ/io   6(ou    ^<^f^>cro   iirdvut    rev   j^Sono;. 
<iciiA4cr(»'  ^  $c&4   T^  ifkvf   iy^^f,    koI    rh   cr«^s    «VaA«r« 
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